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PARTI 


A HISTORY 


INTRODUCTION 


The university that was never founded 


The University of Amsterdam celebrates its anniversary every year on 
8 January, the day on which the Amsterdam Athenaeum Illustre was 
inaugurated in 1632. But it is only since 1877 that Amsterdam has 
had a university. In that year the Athenaeum was given the status of 
an official university. These days, only a few members of the academic 
community in Amsterdam have heard of the ceremonies that attended 
the transformation of the Athenaeum into a university. The change 
in name and status seems to be considered less important than the 
substantive continuity of its scholarly and scientific enterprise dur- 
ing the ‘long’ history of the University: ‘1877’ is not primarily seen as 
an 'elevation' to the status of a university but as a recognition of the 
Athenaeum's character as a mature institute of higher education. It is 
precisely this tension between, on the one hand, the change in name 
and status, and, on the other, the substantive continuity that is captured 
by the single expression for both the Athenaeum and the University: 
‘institute of higher education’. 

To say that the University of Amsterdam was founded in 1877 would 
be to dissever it from the 245-year-old tradition in which it had been 
rooted. The University was born after a long gestation, but it was never 
‘founded’. In the long history of this institute of higher education, there 
is one myth that returns again and again. 


The myth of the wise merchant 


The Athenaeum was inaugurated in 1632 by its first professors, Gerardus 
Johannes Vossius and Caspar Barlaeus. On 8 January, the first spoke 
on “The usefulness of history’, and the next day Barlaeus lectured on 
“The wise merchant’. Vossius’s address was gradually forgotten, but the 
image of Barlaeus’s title proved to be enduring— The wise merchant’ 
greatly influenced later generations' perceptions of the Athenaeum. In 
1732, Barlaeus's oration was remembered more fondly than Vossius's; 
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a speech delivered at the Athenaeum's centenary celebration reveals 
that some preferred the ninth of January to the eighth as its official 
birthday, by virtue of its having hosted a greater speech.' 

“The wise merchant’ was still influential in the twentieth century. 
In an address held to celebrate the reopening of the Allard Pierson 
Archaeological Museum in 1945, the three bankers whose art collections 
form part of the museum's possessions were remembered as ‘Mercatores 
sapientes'^ Tellingly, a short text on the history of the University of 
Amsterdam from its own homepage gives precedence to Barlaeus: 'In 
January 1632 two internationally renowned scholars, Caspar Barlaeus 
and Gerardus Vossius, held their inaugural addresses in the Athenaeum 
Illustre.” A remark that existed until recently on the Amsterdam Law 
School's website suggested—with no factual basis whatsoever—that the 
Athenaeum had been erected as a merchant school and that its cur- 
riculum centred on a knowledge of commerce: “The earliest university 
landmark was the Athenaeum Illustre, founded in 1632 to teach students 
trade, law and philosophy." 

The eargerness with which the mercator sapiens is again and again 
put into the spotlight says more about those who refer to the concept 
than about the historical reality of the Athenaeum. In reality, “com- 
merce' was never taught at the Athenaeum. At the time, Vossius was 
more highly regarded than Barlaeus, and more renowned internation- 
ally. Whereas Barlaeus received an annual salary of 1,500 guilders—a 
considerable sum— Vossius earned no less than 2,600 guilders, as well 
as free accommodation in a house with twenty rooms. This made him 
by far the best-paid professor in the country. 

This reality, however, has become secondary to the back-projections 
of subsequent generations, who focused on those elements of the story 
that particularly appealed to them. These representations have monopo- 
lised our historical understanding of the early years of the Athenaeum. 
This should come as no surprise: the literature on the Athenaeum's 
operations during the first century of its existence is very thin. 


d'Orville, ‘Oratio’, 6. 

Cohen, Mercatores sapientes. 

http://www.uva.nl/organisatie/object.cfm > historie 

Even Claudius Salmasius, ‘Phoenix and light of his age’, who since 1630 had 
occupied a chair at Leiden to ‘lend splendour [to that university] by his residence’, 
received less than Vossius, earning a salary of 2,300 guilders plus housing: see Otter- 
speer, Groepsportret I, 291. 


1 
2 
3 
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A scarcity of sources 


Until 1730 the Athenaeum had no archive of its own. As a result, 
there exists very little information about the day-to-day running of 
the Athenaeum during its first century. The major obstacle in study- 
ing the Athenaeum's earliest history is the lack of a list of enrolments 
for the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Such matriculation lists 
or ‘alba studiosorum' constitute an indispensable source for the study 
of early modern schools and academies. In the literature dealing with 
the Athenaeum, the absence of such a register is invariably consid- 
ered an almost insurmountable difficulty for any attempt to give an 
account of the nature and functions of the Athenaeum in the first two 
centuries of its life.” There are other impediments as well: both the 
minutes of a senate of professors and a list of curators' decisions are 
absent. Such archives usually contain various data about daily academic 
life—schedules, holidays, professors' opinions and disagreements on 
various subjects, students’ misdemeanours— but also considerations 
of developments outside the university that bore upon the institution 
itself: political events, the attitude of the church, plague epidemics, etc. 
No such information is available in the case of the seventeenth-century 
Athenaeum. 

The majority of information on the professors is contained in the 
‘Resolutions’ (Decrees) of the Raad van Burgemeesteren en Oud- 
Burgemeesteren, the College of Mayors and Ex-Mayors of which the 
Athenaeum's curators and governors were usually members. In addi- 
tion, the Groot-Memoriael (Great Memorial or City Decrees Book), 
the resolutions of the Vroedschap (City Council), and the so called 
Rapiamus's (short records) from the treasury archive provide informa- 
tion about the dates on which professors were appointed, the subjects 
they were to teach, and their salaries. Until now, the historiography of 
the Athenaeum has rested principally on the Resolutions of the College 
of Mayors and Ex-Mayors and those of the City Council, since these 
have been indexed and are thus easily accessible.* If the data from the 


5 See for example Heesakkers, ‘Athenaeum Illustre’ 8; Heesakkers, Foundation’ 8; 
Veen, ‘Ongezonde kost’, 16-17 (n. 12); Frijhoff, ‘Athenaeum in landschap’, 38. 

€ The archive of the Remonstrant Fraternity was also recently searched for references 
to the Athenaeum; see Knegtmans, ‘Predikantenopleiding’. Additional data on students 
can be found in the Poorterboeken (Citizens’ registers), the registers of baptisms, mar- 
riages and funerals, the Protocols (minutes) of the Reformed consistory and the notarial 
records, but these have not yet been systematically examined. 
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research done so far is assembled, a picture emerges that is too general 
to provide insight into the changing functions of the Athenaeum for 
the city of Amsterdam, or into its broader role in the academic world. 
In 1997 Willem Frijhoff therefore drew the following conclusion: ‘Due 
to the lack of data regarding students and actual teaching activities the 
[changing functions] are largely hidden behind the durability of the 
institution and its body of professors, and their more or less close ties 
with other lecturers." 

This book attempts to answer the question of how the Athenaeum 
operated on the basis of the 'actual teaching activities' of the profes- 
sors. For the study of these activities are available a number of Latin 
sources which have not yet received thorough attention. First are the 
scholarly correspondences, and in particular that of Vossius. Of all 
the professors he reports the most extensively on the content of his 
teaching, the reasons for his absences, and the students who sought his 
guidance or lived in his home. Barlaeus's correspondence is smaller than 
his colleague's, and reveals much less about his professorial work; yet 
every now and then, he too provides snippets of information on these 
matters. In the correspondences of Nicholas Heinsius and Vossius's 
son Isaac, dating from the 1650s, some of the Athenaeum's professors 
are mentioned occasionally. The same is true of the correspondences of 
Petrus Francius and Jan van Broekhuizen from the last quarter of the 
seventeenth century. But most information from the letters is limited 
to the period 1632-1649. Many sources for subsequent years remained 
unexplored. 

The most fruitful source material is to be found in the student dis- 
putations: propositions or theses defended in public and printed in 
advance. The date of the theses' public defence and the student's name 
and place of origin are stated on the title page; their social background 
can in many cases be deduced from dedications to family members, 
whose professions are often mentioned. Disputations also frequently 
contain laudatory poems by fellow students, which offer clues to the 
student's social network. The theses themselves are of prime importance 
to the content of academic teaching. They tell us which subjects were 
discussed and at what level of expertise, to what extent new develop- 
ments in the respective fields were taken into account, and in what 


7 Frijhoff, ‘Athenaeum in landschap’, 39. 
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respects the teaching at the Athenaeum was similar to or differed from 
that at other institutes of higher education. 

Laurence Brockliss's work on French disputations has demonstrated 
their value for an assessment of the substance of academic teaching. 
Although it is increasingly clear that, at a time when the Aristotelian 
world-view was disintegrating, disputations were transformed from a 
didactic tool into something similar to a scientific article, they remain 
largely unstudied. In Germany, for example, much work remains to 
be done. Major bibliographical sources will guide future researchers 
through the sources in Germany, although the thirteen thousand cata- 
logued disputations may constitute only half of the material available. 
For institutes in many other countries, lists of disputations are now 
printed regularly, facilitating future comparisons between different 
institutes.” Moreover, a recent survey of the transformation of the early 
modern disputation allows us to frame this important genre in a his- 
torical context." On the basis of Dutch disputations, Rienk Vermij in 
his book on the Calvinist Copernicans, along with several others in 
smaller publications, have been able to map individual opinions of 
professors and differentiate between the many and various kinds of 
Aristotelian thinking." 

Other professional publications may also provide information. The 
most important of these are professors' orations, delivered at their 
acceptance of office or at the start of their lecture courses. These give 
an impression of the professors' views on the discipline they were about 
to teach. In addition the professors published works which they used 
in their courses or which contained some of the material developed for 
these courses. In the prefaces of such works the authors occasionally 
refer to their teaching activities. 


* Vermij, The Calvinist Copernicans, 160; Marti, ‘Philosophieunterricht’ 223; Chang, 
‘From Oral Disputation to Written Text’, 156. 

? Marti, Philosophieunterricht’, 209 and 232. For German disputations see Komo- 
rowski, ‘Research on early German dissertations’ and the literature mentioned there. 

10 See for example Sharratt, “Theology and Philosophy’, Van Lieburg, ‘De medische 
faculteit te Groningen’, 76-83; Hempenius-van Dijk, ‘Antonius Matthaeus (I)’, 105-16; 
Postma and Van Sluis, Auditorium Academiae Franekerensis, Van Sluis, Bibliografie 
van Deventer disputaties’, Van Sluis, ‘Disputeren’, Van Miert, Illuster onderwijs, 377-92. 
Some disputations have been reprinted, e.g. Jungius, Disputationes Hamburgenses. 

" Chang, ‘From Oral Disputation to Written Text’. 

2 Vermij, Calvinist Copernicans; see also Van Sluis, Disputeren’, 47-56, and the 
contributions in Huussen, Onderwijs en onderzoek, and Bos and Krop, Burgersdijk. 
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In studying disputations, one has to account for the fact that their 
survival is in many cases a matter of chance. Separate disputations are 
fragile booklets printed in limited numbers. The ones that have come 
down to us are usually bound together in volumes. If just one more 
volume of disputations were discovered, the following diagram might 
be different: 
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Amsterdam disputations per year, as far as extant or reconstructed, in 
absolute numbers (total number of disputations: 411). 


Twenty percent of the disputations represented in the diagram have 
not been found, but their titles have been reconstructed on the basis 
of serial numbers." It is also certain that disputations were held under 
Barlaeus even before 1647." Yet it is significant that the 1650s and early 
1660s have turned up so many; in addition to series are known many 
individual disputations from precisely this period, which suggests that 
they were given greater importance then than before or after. Disputa- 
tions which would have been defended and printed under Barlaeus's 
supervision would not have vanished so easily, if only because of his 
fame. Although disputations were held under the professor of philo- 
sophy Johannes De Raei from 1669 onward, their absence in the year 
1668 seems to follow the death of his predecessor Arnoldus Senguerdius 
in 1667, and coincide with the departure of his colleague Johannes 
Klenckius the year after. We can thus discern a connection between 
the numbers of extant disputations and the years in which professors 
were appointed. 

The diagram shows a surprising pattern. The most active period is 
that from 1650 to 1670, an era usually portrayed as one of decline for 
the Athenaeum, between the death of Vossius in 1649, and 1674, when 


B See page 159. 
^ See page 332. 
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Francius achieved success as professor of rhetoric.“ As Cornelius Hugo 
Vonk put it in 1739: 


For leaving aside the golden age of Vossius and Barlaeus, never has our 
Athenaeum seen happier days shine forth than since your splendour, most 
eminent Francius, began to illuminate this ground with benign beams. 
The dawning of your light, after driving off the night, has poured bright 
daylight into all studies and disciplines and restored a new vigour and 
life to our efforts.’ 


It is true that the professors of history and rhetoric appointed between 
Vossius and Francius were rather unremarkable, and never stayed longer 
than six years. This ‘decline’ can easily be reconciled with the positive 
view of the period shown by the diagram. For the disputations on which 
it is based were nearly all on philosophical matters, rather than on 
history or rhetoric. Disputations were regarded as pre-eminently suited 
to the teaching of philosophy but unfit for historical and rhetorical 
training. In other words, the 1650s and 1660s can be seen as a flou- 
rishing period in the history of the Athenaeum, at least in the teaching 
of philosophy. It is therefore a matter of combining and integrating the 
various data to arrive at a more complete historical picture. A second 
example of the way the various data can be merged is the following: 
assuming that few disputations were held in the 1680s, as appears to be 
the case, one can explain why Francius chose those years to encourage 
his students to deliver public orations." One of his reasons may have 
been his wish to find an alternative to the disputation, so as to provide 
his students with the means to practice public speaking. 

It is difficult to substantiate suggestions like these. The picture that 
can be drawn on the basis of the available sources builds on material 
that is diverse in character, and so necessarily fails to represent each 
period in the same detail. The historiography of the Athenaeum is 
therefore hampered not only by the scarcity of sources but also by the 
variability of their survival. 


5 Heesakkers ‘Athenaeum Illustre’ 10; Van der Woude, ‘Inleiding’, 19. 

16 Vonk, Oratio in funere Van den Broeck, 28: ‘Si enim ab aurea illa Vossii atque 
Barlaei aetate recesserimus, feliciores nunquam sibi dies Athenaeum nostrum eluxisse 
sensit quam ab isto tempore quo tuum, splendidissime Franci, iubar benigno radio 
humum hanc illustraverit tuaeque lucis aurora, depulsa nocte, plenissimum diem 
omnibus studiis disciplinisque adfundens, novum omnibus conatibus vigorem, novam 
vitam restituerit. 

17 See for this method pages 160-164 and 204-206. 
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The historiography of Athenaeum and University 


The main literature about the Athenaeum has appeared in its anni- 
versary years: 1732, 1832, 1872, 1932, 1992, 1997 and 2007. To better 
understand the present state of research, and the place of this book 
within that, it will be helpful to take a closer look at the history of this 
literature. 

In 1732 the Athenaeum was on its way up after a difficult period. 
The professor Jacob Philip d'Orville spoke in his celebratory address of 
the problems experienced by the Athenaeum in finding new professors: 
since the death of Petrus Francius in 1704 suitable candidates seemed 
to be tied to their universities ‘with golden chains’. Orville's audience 
included a 84-year-old professor of law who had retired in 1729, the 
same year as his colleague in Oriental languages. After that the Ath- 
enaeum had had a teaching staff of only one, a reader in mathematics. 
But after the appointment of d'Orville and a second professor in April 
1730, things had been slowly improving.” 

At the second centenary in 1832 David Jacob van Lennep undertook 
a reissue of d’Orville’s speech. He added an extensive commentary, 
in which he identified many of d’Orville’s sources and further pro- 
vided new information using documents that his predecessor had not 
consulted: the resolutions of mayors and ex-mayors, and of the City 
Council. But Van Lennep also had at his disposal certain ‘commentarii’ 
composed by the seventeenth-century minister Hendrik Selyns, himself 
a former student of the Athenaeum. He declared: 


I found these commentaries extremely useful in clarifying the Athenaeum's 
affairs during that time. The author in particular seemed reliable to me, 
since in many cases he was an eyewitness, and furthermore, could learn 
other things from his relative Professor Senguerdius. I have moreover 
found Selyns's narration to be in all respects in agreement with the 
things known to me from other sources. For that reason also I consider 


18 Orville, Oratio, 55: ‘Quos enim literarum amantissimi proceres ut damnum 
tantum sarcirent, huc excire conabantur viros egregios, aureis catenis robustioribus in 
primariis patriae academiis retinebantur.' For the ‘aureae catenae’, see Erasmus, Adagia, 
no. 1325: ‘aureae compedes". 

19 Maybe the earliest survey of the history of the Athenaeum (apart from travel 
books, descriptions of towns and cities and funeral orations in which the Athenaeum 
and its most important figures are mentioned) appeared in 1730 in Levensbeschryving 
van beroemde en geleerde mannen, 388—401. 
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the things that are attested solely by him as being in agreement with the 
true facts. 


Unfortunately these ‘commentaries’ have not come down to us. They 
were probably part of a larger manuscript by Selyns entitled Het Ker- 
kelijk Amsterdam (Ecclesiastical Amsterdam), a work that contained, 
among other things ‘a list of names of the curators and professors of 
the Illustrious School at Amsterdam’. The manuscript of about six 
hundred pages was later owned by Jacob Koning (1770-1832), whose 
estate was auctioned in 1833, almost immediately after Van Lennep 
had used it.” It then probably came into the possession of one J.J. 
Voorst (who purchased from Koning's estate a manuscript with the title 
Nieuw-Amsterdamsche Kerkelijke Zaken (Ecclesiastical Affairs of New 
Amsterdam)) and ended up in the Amsterdam city archives. It was still 
there when A. Eekhof used it and remained there at least until 1914.” 
However, the manuscript is presently untraceable. In the 1920s it was 
probably taken apart when an inventory was made and it then became 
scattered over various record departments.” Fortunately we do have the 
data from this important source as far as Van Lennep used them in his 
comments on Orville's 1732 address. Selyns has left us another vital 
source of information: a collection of no fewer than ninety disputations 
from Amsterdam and three from Utrecht, all supervised by Arnoldus 
Senguerdius, kept in the Loganian Library, which is part of the Library 
Company of Philadelphia. At the front of the collection is a title page 
with the words ‘Athenaeum Amstelodamense’. In the top right-hand 
corner is a Latin ex libris: ‘I am one of the books of Henricus Selyns, 
of the church in New York.” After studying at the Athenaeum and at 


? Van Lennep, Memorabilia, III-IV: ‘Eos commentarios valde equidem utiles 
comperi illustrandis eius temporis Athenaei rebus, visusque mihi inprimis fide dignus 
auctor, qui in multis testis oculatus fuerit, alia autem cognoscere potuerit ex affine sibi 
professore Senguerdio, cuiusque super aliunde mihi notis rebus ubique vero congruam 
narrationem invenerim, unde quae apud eum solum prodita leguntur, ipsa quoque 
veris consentanea existimem." 

1 Koning, Catalogus, 33, no. 80. 

? Koning certainly owned the work from 1801 on: Koning, Naam-lyst, 39 (1801, 
no. 3). 

3 See the entry he wrote in NNBW III. He used the manuscript also for his book 
De Hervormde Kerk in Noord-Amerika, published one year earlier; see that book, 
vol. I, 206, n. 1. 

^ Van der Linde, ‘Selyns’, 59, n. 11. 

* The full title is: Arnoldi Senguerdii, Philosophiae doctoris ac Professoris Primarij 
Athenaeum Amstelodamense, Plus quam nonaginta disputationib[us] celeberrimum. 
The ex libris: 'Sum Ex libr. Henrici Selyns, eccl[esiae] neo-Eboracensis.' In 1962 The 
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Illustration 1: Title page of the collection of disputations which Henricus 
Selyns took with him to New Amsterdam (Library Company of Philadelphia, 
shelf mark 1216 Q; microfilm University Library Amsterdam, uncatalogued). 
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Leiden University, Selyns became a minister in various places, including 
New Amsterdam where he was in fact appointed twice.” This explains 
why this collection of Amsterdam disputations, one of which is by Selyns 
himself, found its way to such an unlikely place as Philadelphia." 

In his Memorabilia David Jacob van Lennep included a speech of his 
own, dealing with the second century in the history of the Athenaeum. 
For this second centenary his son Jacob wrote a play, Een Amsterdam- 
sche Winteravond in 1632 (An Amsterdam Winter Evening in 1632), 
which depicts the celebration of the Athenaeum's inauguration with 
music, song and poetry at one of the ‘Muiderkring soirées’, hosted by 
the Amsterdam poet and regent P.C. Hooft at his castle in the village 
of Muiden, not far from Amsterdam.” 

Forty-five years later the Athenaeum became a University. The first 
five-year anniversary of the University might naturally have been held 
in 1882, but the Athenaeum—which no longer existed—would on that 
year have celebrated its 250th anniversary. This opportunity was too 
good to pass up. But which institution was to be celebrated? In the 
subtitle of his address, Theodor Jorissen spoke shrewdly not of ‘the 
history’ but ‘the past’ of the University of Amsterdam.” 

In 1925 was set up a committee to organise festivities for the coming 
anniversaries of 1927 and 1932. The University’s fifty-year anniversary 
was modestly celebrated in 1927 with a festive dinner. This mainly 
marked the beginning of the preparations for the celebration of the ter- 
centenary of the ‘institute of higher education’. At the end of June 1932 


Historical Society of Pennsylvania made a microfilm of this collection for Sape van der 
Woude, who was working in the university library of Amsterdam to establish a card 
catalogue of printed pre-1800 Dutch academic disputations, dissertations and orations, 
a resource which has still not been superseded by modern technology. The microfilm 
is owned by the Amsterdam University Library but has not yet been catalogued. 

6 See Van der Linde, ‘Selyns’ and the extensive entry in NNBW III, 1160-1166 by 
Eekhof. 

7 Henricus Selyns, Disputatio physica Problematica, dd. 20 01 1655. Selyns defended 
a total of at least nine disputations under Senguerdius's supervision: he took upon him- 
self seven disputations from the Collegium Ethicum, also defended the Disputationum 
logicarum nona De qualitate, dd. 18 03 1654, and in addition wrote poems in praise 
of Haselbroeck's Disputationum astronomicarum prima De cometis coelestibus, dd. 00 
10 1653, Chr. Wittewrongel's Disputationum Astronomicarum secunda De cauda com- 
etarum, dd. 16 11 1653, and Wolferdus Senguerdius's Disputatio compendii physicae 
secunda, dd. 09 12 1665. On the route along which this collection has come down to 
us, see Scherz, ‘Stensen’s first dissertation’, 253-254. 

? Van Lennep, Een Amsterdamsche winteravond. 

? Jorissen, Het verleden. 
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the festivities could commence in earnest: the days from Monday 27 
June to Friday 1 July were filled with pageants, dinner parties, concerts, 
receptions, guided tours, theatre performances, evening parties, two 
expositions at the City Museum, the minting of a memorial medal and 
the presentation of a series of honorary doctorates. Why the celebrations 
took place six months after the actual founding day of 8 January is not 
explained in the Report of the commemoration. Perhaps the winter was 
thought too cold for pageants and cruises down the city canals, or else 
the two massive volumes designed to give the tercentenary an endur- 
ing splendour were not yet ready: these were the Gedenkboek van het 
Athenaeum en de Universiteit van Amsterdam 1632-1932 (Memorial 
book of the Athenaeum and the University of Amsterdam 1632-1932) 
and the Geschiedenis van het Amsterdamsch Studentenleven 1632-1932 
(History of Amsterdam student life 1632-1932). 

These two memorial volumes have not rendered superfluous the 
search by later generations for new data; on the contrary, they have 
made the gaps in our knowledge clearer than ever. For example, the 
designation ‘1632-1932’ was included in the title of the history of stu- 
dent life only to mark the occasion: in fact, only eleven pages out of 
690 are devoted to student life in the period 1632-1800. And of these 
pages, 6-11 deal with the period 1772-1800; in other words, a mere 0.7 
per cent of the book is devoted to exactly half the history advertised by 
the title. That 0.7 per cent, moreover, consists mainly of an explanation 
that nothing is known of those first 150 years. The honesty with which 
the author of the first chapter opened his contribution is not misplaced: 
‘The title promises too much.” 

When in 1957 the 325-year anniversary was celebrated, a less ambi- 
tious project was developed: an exposition and a booklet entitled Het 
illustere begin van het Athenaeum (The illustrious beginnings of the 
Athenaeum), which contains three articles on the first three decades 
of the Athenaeum. I.H. van Eeghen points in her contribution to an 
unknown source: a number of printed theses publicly defended by 
Amsterdam students. But no one was yet sufficiently interested to pick 
up on this suggestion. The other two contributions were limited to 
matters concerning the wider context of the Athenaeum. 


*? The concluding judgement on the book in a review in Amstelodamum, no. 19, 
vol. 1932, 82 is puzzling: "Ihe memorial book (...) as a whole provides an unusually 
full overview of the subject.’ 
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It was principally due to the flowering of Neo-Latin studies in 
Amsterdam, following the foundation of the Institute of Neophilology 
and Neo-Latin, that these ‘illustrious beginnings’ could be described 
more extensively. Three of the staff of this institute—which was closed 
in the 1980s—applied themselves intensively to the study of seven- 
teenth-century humanism. The efforts of Cor Rademaker, who devoted 
his academic life to exploring the life and work of Gerardus Johannes 
Vossius, and Frans Blok, who focused on Barlaeus (and later in life, 
on Isaac Vossius), paved the way for the later historical work of Chris 
Heesakkers. The three researchers found themselves together in a festive 
collection published in January 1982, on the occasion of the 350-year 
anniversary of the Chapel of St Agnes, which until recently served as a 
university museum.” In that year the journal LIAS also devoted much 
of its attention to the Athenaeum. Moreover, as part of the anniversary 
celebrations a book was published on the struggle for democratisation 
in the recent history of the University.” 

Meanwhile, university history took off throughout Europe as an 
autonomous research discipline. In the period 1977-1982 was published 
an annual bibliography of publications and work in progress, dealing 
with every conceivable aspect of university history.” This running 
bibliography is still maintained in the biannual History of Universities 
(Oxford, 1981-). The need for a broader survey of the whole range of 
academic institutes and their sources is evinced by a 1984 repertory, 
offering an overview not only of existing universities in Europe but 
also of discontinued institutes of higher education, with an overview 
of the main literature.* 

Although in the Netherlands a number of PhD theses had already 
appeared about the history of universities, it was mainly thanks to Wil- 
lem Frijhoff's 1981 thesis, with its sociological approach, that the field 
received a major stimulus.* From 1983 to 1995 a bulletin was published 
by a Dutch contact group for this history of universities. Since 1995 
this was continued as a Newsletter, published in co-operation with the 
Belgian society for academic history. In 2008, the bulletin merged with 


31 Heesakkers et al., Twee helden. 

? De Jong, Macht en inspraak. 

5 History of European universities. 

% Jílek, Historical compendium. 

55 Frijhoff, Société; Vgl. Ridderikhoff and De Ridder-Symoens, Livres des procurateurs; 
De Ridder-Symoens, “Universiteitsgeschiedenis als bron voor sociale geschiedenis’. 
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two other journals to form Studium, a journal for the history of ‘science’ 
and universities—in which 'science' is understood to include the arts 
and humanities.” This symbolizes the increasing intertwining of the 
historiography of disciplines and that of universities. In October 1987 
was held the first conference of Dutch, Belgian and British historians 
interested in university history. In 1992, 1996 and 2004, the first three 
parts of a projected four-volume standard history of the university in 
Europe were published.” 

Willem Frijhoff frequently mentions the Athenaeum in his studies. 
In studies on Vossius, Barlaeus and Grotius the Athenaeum and its 
founding is a recurring theme as well. Rademaker’s 1999 biography of 
Vossius especially, is an important guide to the Athenaeum’s sources. 
But no books about the Athenaeum or the University itself appeared 
until 1992, when a series of fifteen portraits of the University around 
1900 was published.* The publication of that book led to the creation 
of the Committee Historiography University of Amsterdam, whose aim 
it was to coordinate future research into the history of Athenaeum and 
University. As relatively little was yet known about the first two centuries 
in the history of the Athenaeum, at the end of 1997, on the occasion 
of its 365th birthday, appeared a collection of eleven studies, designed 
to be the first step in a new history of Athenaeum and University.” 
Not long after that was published a study of the history of academic 
medicine in Amsterdam.^ Furthermore, Peter Jan Knegtmans brought 
out a monograph on the University during the Second World War, and 
together with others edited three volumes of papers on various aspects 


3% Batavia academica, bulletin van de Nederlandse werkgroep Universiteitsgeschiedenis, 
continued from 1995 to 2007 as the bi-annual Nieuwsbrief Universiteitsgeschiedenis/ 
Lettre d'information sur l'Histoire des Universités, published by the Dutch “Werkgroep 
Universiteitsgeschiedenis' and the Belgian ‘Studium Generale: Contactgroep Universi- 
teitsgeschiedenis/Groupe de contact pour l'histoire des universités.' In 2008, this bul- 
letin merged with the Belgian journal Scientiarum Historia and with the Dutch journal 
Gewina (published by the society 'GeWiNa' for the study of the history of medicine, 
mathematics and physics), to form a new journal: Studium. 'The society Gewina (now 
styled Belgisch-Nederlands Genootschap voor Wetenschaps- en Universiteitsgeschiedenis 
(Société Belgo-Néerlandaise pour l'Histoire des Sciences et des Universités) published the 
first issue of the new journal in July 2008: Studium, tijdschrift voor wetenschaps- en 
universiteitsgeschiedenis/Revue de l'Histoire des Sciences et des Universités. 

? Rüegg, A History of the University in Europe. 

° Blom et al., Een brandpunt van geleerdheid. 

3 Haitsma Mulier et al., Elf studies. 

^ Mooij, Polsslag. 
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of the history of the Athenaeum but particularly the University." When 
he was given the assignment to write a book on the general history of 
Athenaeum and University the present research came into view. This 
book was commissioned by the Committee Historiography University 
of Amsterdam, in view of the 370-year anniversary of the 'institute of 
higher education' in 2002 and in part to support Knegtmans's research. 
It was defended as a dissertation in 2004 and was published in Dutch 
in 2005. Knegtman's book appeared early in 2007 in Dutch, followed 
by an abridged English translation.” In the meantime, an English article 
outlining some of the contents of the Dutch version of the present 
book came out, as well as a bilingual book with portraits of a number 
of professors of the Athenaeum and the University.” The present book 
merited an English translation, providing an updated and revised ver- 
sion of the original Dutch work, to cater to a wider international public. 
A monograph in English on the early history of the Athenaeum has 
been long overdue. Exactly what kind of institution was it? 


Research question 


Frijhoff enumerates a number of considerations possibly taken into 
account when an early modern institute of higher education was to 
be created, such as: Was the institute's first goal the transmission of 
knowledge or the promotion of science? Was its teaching to be general, 
specialist or practical? Was its aim to be the independent pursuit of 
knowledge or the provision of services to clients?“ Was the curriculum 
fully traditional or was it also open to new developments in the scien- 
ces? Was the teaching of an elementary, propaedeutic level or was it 
comparable to the more demanding standards of the universities?“ How 


4 Knegtmans et al., Collaborateurs van niveau; Knegtmans, Een kwetsbaar centrum 
van de geest; Knegtmans and Kox, Tot nut en eer van de stad; Knegtmans and Van 
Rooden, Theologen in ondertal. 

2 Knegtmans, Professoren van de stad; Knegtmans, From Illustrious School to Uni- 
versity of Amsterdam. 

5 Van Miert, “The Long Life of the Humanist Tradition’; Bergvelt et al., Kleurrijke 
professoren. 

^ Frijhoff, Keuzepatronen, 26. 

45 Even at the universities standards could differ—from one institution to another, 
but also internally among faculties whose teaching levels were scarcely comparable. 
One professor taught at a different level from his colleague, and of course teaching 
levels varied at the universities as well. An additional problem was the divergence in 
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was knowledge transmitted? Was the Athenaeum above all a bridge 
between the Latin schools and the universities? Or was it rather a small 
municipal university that competed with the provincial universities? In 
what respects was the Athenaeum similar to, and different from, other 
institutes when it came to didactics, curriculum and ideology? 

Since Amsterdam was well-known throughout Europe for its religious 
toleration, it seems natural to assume that here more than elsewhere 
was room for what is called the ‘new science’. Was the Athenaeum a 
proponent of the new science that broke with the Aristotelian world- 
view, sanctioned by the church, in which qualitative notions played such 
an important role? Was it influenced by pure Cartesian rationalism, or 
rather by a more empirical undercurrent building on Aristotle's idea 
that the senses are the source of all knowledge? Or did things remain 
as they were, with greater importance given to disciplines that were 
then fixed and not open to new developments? These are the kinds 
of questions that this study will try to answer with an analysis of the 
substance of institutional teaching. 


Structure of this book 


The first part of this book offers an introduction to the Athenaeum, to 
the mode and cultural context of its creation, and to its teaching faculty 
during the seventeenth century. In the history of its professors are 
two caesuras. The deaths of Barlaeus (1648) and Vossius (1649) mark 
the end of a long scholarly friendship and a shared humanist view of 
scholarship. Klenckius and Senguerdius were appointed in 1647 and 
1648, and again left the stage together in 1667 and 1668. In the two 
intermediate decades, history and rhetoric languished, but this ended 
with the appointment of the Cartesian Wolzogen in 1670 and above all 
Francius in 1674. The appointment of the Cartesian De Raei in 1669, 
who compensated for the loss of Klenckius and Senguerdius with a 


the students' abilities. Although mastery of Latin was in itself a selection criterion, 
this hardly constituted a minimum standard: many students failed to attend the Latin 
lectures and preferred private courses, which seem to have been in Latin as well, but 
which could easily drop into Dutch. Furthermore it may well be doubted that, say, 
a Scottish student would have been readily able to understand the Latin of a French 
professor—there was no universally recognised Latin pronunciation. See Waquet, Latin, 
or the Empire of a Sign, 160-161 and 314, n. 52. 
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new series of disputations, and who also inspired De Bie to organise 
disputations, provides an obvious starting point for this third phase. 

Part Two of this book deals with the question of whether the Ath- 
enaeum in its didactics and activities was comparable to the Republic's 
other institutes of higher education; various forms of instruction are 
examined to answer this. Occasionally, comparisons with institutes 
outside the Republic will be made. 

Part Three contains a description of paedagogic content. The dis- 
ciplines are distinguished from one another and arranged in a man- 
ner that attempts to do justice to the views of the professors on the 
boundaries of their disciplines. For example, the teaching of physics and 
mathematics is discussed under one and the same heading, because the 
professors appointed in both of these disciplines taught courses on 
the same subjects. More attention is given in this part to the teach- 
ing of the artes, a package including language, history, mathematics 
and philosophy, which in the usual academic curriculum served as an 
introduction to the disciplines of theology, law or medicine. The ample 
treatment of the artes in this book is a reflection of the importance 
attached in Amsterdam to these subjects in particular, although the 
Athenaeum did not have any institutionalised faculties. It is no accident 
that most of the available sources concern the liberal arts: this is due 
to the fact that precisely in this field was the Athenaeum successful at 
attracting teaching staff whose works proved to be enduring. The arts 
in this book are divided up along the boundaries maintained at the 
Athenaeum itself: on the one hand history and rhetoric, on the other 
philosophy, which included mathematics. The chapter on philosophy 
is especially important for understanding whether the teaching at the 
Athenaeum took account of recent developments. After all, it was in 
philosophy that the best known battles of seventeenth-century thought 
took place: the conflicts over Cartesianism and Spinozism, whose 
adherents caused severe turmoil at the universities of Utrecht, Leiden 
and Groningen. 

In the last three chapters of this part is offered an idea of what was 
taught in the other subjects, associated with the traditional higher 
faculties. The chapters are arranged according to the chronological 
order in which the three disciplines were successively established. The 
number of disciplines grew steadily: first law was introduced in 1640, 
then medicine in 1660 and finally theology in 1686. This development 
clearly differs from that at other institutes of higher education: theol- 
ogy, generally considered the most important of the higher faculties, 
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was in Amsterdam the last to be added to the curriculum. Why was it 
deemed less vital than instruction in law and medicine? 

Shortly after the introduction of theology the Athenaeum went into 
rapid decline. For this reason the present study goes only as far as 1704, 
the year in which Petrus Francius died. His death brought to an abrupt 
end the public presentations by students which he was accustomed to 
organise. In 1699 the professor of medicine had died and his chair had 
been ‘mortified’. Stephanus Morinus, the well-respected professor of 
Oriental languages, died one year later. In 1702 De Raei passed away and 
no successor was appointed. Schallbruch, who taught logic until 1704, 
had only very limited talents. Although in 1704 Tiberius Hemsterhuis 
was appointed to teach mathematics, Schallbruch was instead put in 
charge of history and rhetoric. In 1706 the reader in botany departed. 
In other words, we find a rapid succession of deaths or departures, 
leaving lacunae that were either not filled, or filled by mediocre teach- 
ers, with the sole exception of Hemsterhuis. In this decline the death 
of Francius in 1704 is the most prominent moment, if only because it 
marks a sharp caesura in the number of students who have been traced 
so far. For a long period after his death no sources are available that 
throw any light on the organisation and content of teaching. This fact 
gives to the period 1632-1704, with its clear lines of demarcation, a 
certain unity. 


Editorial principles 


The original Latin versions of all translated passages in the main text 
can be found in the footnotes. For reasons of space I have not inclu- 
ded the Latin which is not translated but merely paraphrased. All the 
Latin has been standardised: punctuation and capitalisation follow the 
conventions of modern English. Every j is written as an i, but the dis- 
tinction between u and v has been retained. Titles of works are placed 
in italics in the Latin text. References to letters are usually made with 
their numbers in the relevant edition, except in the case of the Sylloge 
Epistolarum (Syl. Epp.), since in the separate volumes of this edition 
the series of letter numbers often starts anew with each new pair of 
correspondents. Here, and in all other cases, references are always to 
page numbers, unless indicated otherwise by means of ‘no.’, ‘sig.’ or 
'fol.". 
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HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE LOW COUNTRIES 


Foundations 


The initial phase of academic history in the Northern Netherlands 
displays a remarkable pattern: in less than three quarters of a century 
the number of institutes of higher education in this region rose from 
nought to eleven. Between 1575 and 1648 no fewer than five universities 
and six so-called ‘illustrious schools’ or athenaeums—academic schools 
without the right to grant degrees—were established. Two of the five 
universities began as illustrious schools. 

This mushrooming of academies is closely connected to the region's 
political history. When the Dutch Revolt occurred, from the iconoclastic 
fury of 1566 to the beheading of Egmond and Van Horne two years 
later, the nearest university, Louvain, suddenly seemed very remote: 
moreover, it remained staunchly Catholic. These two obstacles cor- 
respond to two reasons given for the founding of academic schools, 
reasons reflected in the common characterisation of such a school as 
a ‘nursery for state and church’: an institution for the education of the 
governing élite as well as the ministers of the Reformed church.' 

Long before it was clear that the rebel provinces would form an 
autonomous republic, the first university was established at Leiden in 
1575. Subsequent institutions followed in quick succession: Franeker 
University (1585), Harderwijk Athenaeum (1600), later a university 
in 1648, and Groningen University (1614). The Deventer Athenaeum 
was inaugurated in 1630, after more than thirty years of preparation, 
and it was followed by the Amsterdam Athenaeum two years later. In 
1634 Utrecht received its own illustrious school, elevated to university 
status after only two years, when 's-Hertogenbosch and Dordrecht in 
turn made their Latin schools into Athenaeums.? Breda created its 


! Seminarium reipublicae et ecclesiae'. Knegtmans, Moeizame relatie’, 12; Wingens, 
"Motives', 448. Kuyper, Opleiding, 435-437, offers an elaborate interpretation of the 
word ‘seminarium’. 

? Vossius to M. Casaubon, dd. 01 04 1636 (Epp. Col. I, no. 279). 
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(short-lived) illustrious school in 1646. One might also mention the 
unsuccessful attempts by Middelburg to set up an illustrious academy 
in 1592, 1611/1614 and 1648/1650. Furthermore, the Remonstrant 
Seminary in Amsterdam opened its doors in 1634. Later in the century 
arrived the short-lived and never-recognised university of Nijmegen 
(1656), originating in an illustrious school founded a year previously, 
but ultimately dwindling until its closure in the 1670s. In Zutphen an 
illustrious school was founded in 1686 by providing an extra year of 
study for those graduating from the Latin school." Finally, Rotterdam 
and Maastricht at different times appointed professors, but these failed 
to organise themselves into regular academic schools.” 

The initiative to create these institutes of higher education came from 
different authorities: usually municipal or provincial, but in the case of 
Harderwijk it was that of the local district government at Gelre. The 
church too played a significant role, at the level of the city, the clas- 
sis (regional church body), the provincial or even the national synod. 
In order to better understand why the Amsterdam Athenaeum was 
created, it will be worth examining the reasons for the establishment 
of other universities and illustrious schools. In addition to the profes- 
sional benefits to church and state, such institutions lent prestige and 
wealth to their home city, and aided the finances and social anxieties 
of local parents. Within this broad spectrum are many variations in 
emphasis, depending on regional, temporal and ideological differences 
of the cities involved. 


A nursery for the state 


In 1575 the province of Holland drew up the foundation charter of 
Leiden University in the name of Philip II; however, after he had been 
abjured as Holland's legal sovereign, each provincial state considered 
itself the acting sovereign power, and so vested with the authority to 
grant founding privileges. The Dutch provinces were badly in need of 


> Frijhoff, Zeelands universiteit’, 9-10. 

^ Frijhoff, Zutphen’. 

> For Rotterdam, there has been some debate concerning the year of foundation: 
1669 or 1681. In 1709, the town council set up a committe to investige ‘whether and 
how an illustrious school could and should be erected in this city.’ See Wielema, ‘Rot- 
terdam’, 856-857. 
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public servants with sufficient intellectual faculties and appropriate 
ideological standpoints. The conception of the university as a nursery 
for the state was therefore undisputed. State officials delivered inau- 
gural addresses to new academic institutes, emphasising above all the 
need for government representatives; the need for religious ministers 
was secondary. Governing councils appointed professors of law rather 
than of theology.® 

City councils themselves usually took the initiative in founding 
academic schools. In so doing the local governing bodies wanted not 
only to meet a genuine shortage but also to underline their own sove- 
reignty.’ The only university not initiated by a city council was that of 
Leiden, which was founded through the efforts of William the Silent 
(1533-1584). More ambiguous is the case of Harderwijk's illustrious 
school, which only came to fruition after Prince Maurice managed to 
convince the States of the Veluwe district (one of the three independent 
districts of the duchy of Gelre) to finance the school.’ 

The new academic institutes were financed and governed by local 
and provincial authorities. The cities were responsible for the illustri- 
ous schools, with the exception of those of's-Hertogenbosch (founded 
and paid for by the States-General) and Breda (by the stadtholder). The 
Academy of Utrecht was financed and run by the city itself? This was 
also true of Nijmegen University. All other universities were supported 
by the states of the province in which the institute was located. 

Again, it was the cities that provided grants to local students to 
study theology, on the condition that they subsequently served their 
own community or congregation. The church's decision to provide 
these grants itself remained ineffectual, for its means were simply 
insufficient.'? The secular authorities, for instance, owned all of the old 
Catholic monasteries, which had been confiscated during the Revolt 


$ Wingens, ‘Motives’ 450; Evers, ‘Harderwyk’, 90; Waterbolk, ‘Friese kruisbestuiving’, 
6. In Deventer too a professor of law could more easily be found than a theologian; 
see Van Slee, Deventer, 16, 21-22. 

7 Wingens, ‘Motives’, 449. 

* Harderwijk received no money for this purpose from the States of Gelre because 
the other two districts (with Zutphen and Nijmegen as the main cities) both preferred 
to have their own universities. Kuyper, Opleiding, 551. 

? Vossius to M. Casaubon, dd. 01 04 1636 (Epp. Col. I, no. 279): 'Attamen in eo 
maximum a caeteris academiis differt [academia Ultraiectinorum], quod non suo 
rectori, sed ipsis urbis consulibus studiosi obedire cogantur; imo et illis immunitates 
negentur, quas plerumque aliis in locis habent." 

1 Kuyper, Opleiding, 358. 
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and now housed most of the schools and universities. This raises the 
question of the role of the church in the founding of these institutes 
of higher education. 


A nursery for the church 


By and large, the role of the church in the foundation of these insti- 
tutes was a subsidiary one, since it was unable to carry any significant 
financial burdens. Even after their establishment its direct influence on 
their day-to-day running was limited. Secular authorities dominated 
the church at the national, provincial and municipal levels. After the 
Synod of Dordrecht in 1618-1619, when the conflicts of the Twelve 
Years’ Truce were finally resolved to the advantage of the Counter- 
Remonstrants (or Gomarists) and Orangists, the Reformed church 
attempted to strengthen its grip on theological faculties by appointing 
itself the arbiter of doctrinal orthodoxy." It succeeded in making the 
parish classes responsible for supervising the ‘proponent’ examinations, 
by which theology graduates became candidates for the ministry. But 
the church and state reached no consensus on the representation of 
theology professors at provincial synods. Provincial states wanted their 
professors to be represented at every synod, but the church saw this as 
too much interference and approved of the professors' presence only if 
the synod was convened in the university town itself." 

Yet the institutes of higher education were permeated by the orthodox 
Calvinism of the Dutch church. Theology professors often had pastoral 
duties in their local congregation as well, particularly in more peripheral 
regions of the country. Local ministers were often awarded honorary 
chairs of theology at the smaller illustrious schools, to dissuade them 
from accepting offers from universities. Everywhere in the country the 
professors of theology and ecclesiastical history, even those interested 
in reputedly unorthodox ideas such as Cartesianism, were regarded as 
members of the Reformed church.” 

The particular religious state of affairs in a city determined the extent 
of the church’s influence over its local academic institute. Different 


1 Kuyper, Opleiding, 452. Cf. Sluijter, Tot ciraet, 21. 
? Kuyper, Opleiding, 506. 
B Frijhoff and Spies, Hard- Won Unity, 247. 
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religious interests were prominent in different areas. The illustrious 
schools of 's-Hertogenbosch and Breda were designed to strengthen 
the position of the state-sponsored church in an area that was nearly 
completely Catholic, with Breda serving additionally as an academy for 
young nobles. In Leiden and Utrecht the religious argument did not 
weigh as heavily as in Franeker, Groningen, Harderwijk, Middelburg, 
Deventer, Breda and 's-Hertogenbosch." In 1690 the Cartesian-minded 
professor Pierre Bayle was removed from his post at Rotterdam at the 
instigation of the church, which pointed to alleged atheistic tendencies 
in his work. In Maastricht ministers were promoted to professorial 
chairs to retain them in a city where Calvinists shared power uneasily 
with Roman Catholics. Curators in Amsterdam were little concerned 
about the church's fear that the Athenaeum was in fact dominated by 
Remonstrants. The cities, in short, sometimes fostered views diverging 
from those of the Church on the benefits of the institutes within their 
walls." 


Advantages for the city 


When the decision was made in 1574 to establish a university in Hol- 
land it was by no means obvious that Leiden would become its seat; 
there was competition from Gouda and Middelburg. But Leiden had 
the most effective lobby and was prudent enough to draw attention to 
its suffering during the recent Spanish siege.'? 

This desire for a university within the city walls was not as self-evi- 
dent as one might assume. In the Middle Ages city-dwellers feared the 
presence in their midst of large groups of self-confident and indepen- 
dent-minded scholars. That was one of the reasons that the medieval 
university of Paris was located outside the city walls, on a campus-like 


14 For the universities in this list, see Kuyper, Opleiding, 452. 

5 Wielema, ‘Rotterdam’, 857. The Rotterdam municipal lecturer Nicolaas Zas was 
even a Catholic; see Frijhoff and Spies, Hard- Won Unity, 247. 

6 After the recapture of Maastricht in 1632 by the army of the States General, this 
was the only city in which religious toleration was official policy, as it was ruled by the 
combined governments of the Roman-Catholic party of the Bishop of Liége and of the 
Protestant States of Brabant. See Fockema Andreae, Nederlandse Staat, 78-79. 

7 More detailed information on the influence of the Reformed Church on the Dutch 
institutes of higher education can be found in Van Miert, "Ihe Reformed Church and 
Academic Education'. 

18 Frijhoff, ‘Naijver’, 105. 
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ground on the left bank of the Seine—the modern Quartier latin. In 
1308, after student riots, the university of Lisbon was moved to a site 
far from the city.” Cambridge University came into being after students 
and their masters fled Oxford in 1209, following the execution of a few 
students.” Other serious troubles between town and gown affected 
Oxford in 1355, but now the University prevailed and came to control 
the entire town itself.” 

Here one can find the cause of the citizens’ concerns: the deviant 
behaviour typical of students—a popular topic in the general literature 
on university life.? In subsequent periods too students raped waitresses, 
smashed the windows of high-ranking citizens' houses, provoked the 
town guards and, if the townspeople were lucky, pointed their swords 
at each other in duels. It was not without irony that students of the 
Amsterdam Athenaeum, during their lectures on ethics, were obliged 
to publicly defend the thesis that duelling was wrong—it was noble- 
minded and generous to scorn insults, 'as a lion scorns the barking of 
the dogs'.? 

Students' self-assurance was boosted not only by the sword but also 
by the privilegium fori. Most universities possessed academic tribunals. 
As long as they did not commit murder, students were brought to trial 
before this academic court, which usually handed out milder punish- 
ments than the town government. This form of class justice was designed 
to prevent the reputations of the future elite from being prematurely 
blemished. Academic justice was one factor that determined the sta- 
tus of being a student; another was the privilege of having to pay no 
excises on beer and wine. In most cities with a university those who 
had officially matriculated, and who were thus registered as students, 
could claim these privileges. Matriculating was inexpensive: it costed 


? Frijhoff, ‘Athenaeum in landschap’, 44-45. 

? Verger, ‘Patterns’, 53. 

21 Nardi, ‘Relations with authority’, 99-100; Gieysztor, ‘Management and resources’, 
123. 

2 Ridderikhoff, ‘Loskoppen’; Van Miert, ‘Holbolligheid’; Pegtel, ‘Papa stuurde 
gewoon een vat wijn mee’. More scholarly: Wingens, ‘Deviant gedrag’; Van der Ven, 
‘Groningse loskoppen’. 

? Hermannus Vennius, Disputatio philosophica Continens positiones miscellaneas, 
dd. 19 01 1658, XXVI: 'Generosi non est ob privatas iniurias duello congredi. Quia 
magnus et generosus animus, quantum ulla permittit ratio, iniurias ipsumque adeo 
contemtum contemnit, leonis instar latrantium strepitum despicit.' See also theses 
XXVII and XXIX. See also Jacobus Laurentius, Disputatio ethica De fortitudine, dd. 
11 04 1663, thesis XX. 
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less than the average weekly wage of ten guilders and was easily earnt 
back by the exemption of excises on alcohol. This is one cause of the 
students' offensive behaviour. It is therefore no surprise that the enrol- 
ment registers contain the names of many phantom students. When in 
1657 the curators of Utrecht University decided to do away with this 
tax exemption, the number of enrolments plummeted in the course 
of one year from 210 to sixteen. Although in Utrecht the official 
reason for the decision to revoke the tax exemption was the alarming 
growth in the black market for alcohol, the real reason was that the 
students—most of whom came from wealthy families—experienced 
little financial restraints on their intake of alcohol, to the detriment 
of public safety. It can easily be explained why it was Utrecht that 
introduced this measure: this was the only university in the Republic 
that was financed and managed by the city authorities and not by the 
provincial or regional states. 

Although the city councils initially played only a very small part in 
the running of the universities and were forced to accept their pres- 
ence, in the late medieval period they began to perceive the advantages 
of hosting such an institution. Professors and students had disposable 
money to spend on food and housing. Inns, tennis courts and brothels 
received plenty of customers. Arguments and fights between citizens and 
students were taken for granted. But the students' criminal behaviour, 
which admittedly makes for an exciting narrative, should not be exag- 
gerated; the real number of persistent offenders in, say, Franeker, with 
its reputation as a den of sin, was almost negligible.” Students caused 
annoyance more easily than other inhabitants because they behaved 
more ostentatiously and in most cases were not locally born. Although 
privileged, they were also in certain ways an easy prey. In plays they 
were often characterised as well-to-do layabouts.” Their social origins 
made them unlikely subjects for pity, while their immature behaviour 
often embarrassed their parents. The criminal activity of the student 
minority, compared to that of the townsfolk at large, belies the cliché 
of the worthy citizen suffering from the lazy sons of the rich. The cities 
gradually came to the conclusion that the advantages of having a stu- 
dent population outweighed the disadvantages. The economic benefits 


^ Frijhoff, *Naijver', 109-110. 
5 Ridderikhoff, ‘Loskoppen’, 160. 
5 Van Miert, *Holbolligheid', 27-28. 
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became a standard argument for supporting an academic institution 
within the city walls. An eighteenth-century economist, for example, 
painted quite a rosy picture of the economic benefits of having an 
academic institution.” 

The economic benefits provided one of the arguments, but not the 
best. Although students were easily recognisable in the streets they were 
never more than a small minority. The early modern university often 
had fewer staff and students than a present-day high-school, and so the 
economic gain must have been proportionally larger for a small port 
like Harderwijk than for a metropolis such as Amsterdam. But even in 
Harderwijk the revenue generated by a few dozen students cannot have 
been very significant. Throughout the early modern period universities 
were generally of little economic importance to city life.” 

The argument sometimes used, that having an academy could reduce 
the amount of money spent on grants for theology students, did not 
apply to illustrious schools, which were supported by the cities them- 
selves.? The bursaries cost Amsterdam around one thousand guilders 
per year.? To offer future pastors an adequate education at the city's 
own institute required courses not only in theology but also in the liberal 
arts—classical languages, history, rhetoric and philosophy—too much 
to be taught by one professor alone. Any self-respecting athenaeum 
employed at least two or three professors and a registrar, whose com- 
bined salaries far exceeded the costs of a bursary system, not to mention 
the costs needed to accommodate the academic school. 

The cities' competitive behaviour, therefore, cannot be explained from 
an economic perspective alone. The desire for territorial self-assertion 
had deeper, less direct causes as well. The city became more attractive, 
inviting tourists who came not merely to visit the university; its pres- 
tige among regional states grew, strengthening its political position. 
But those who profited most directly from the presence of an institute 
were the local parents of that institute's students. 


7 Frijhoff, ‘Naijver’, 83-87. 

8 Frijhoff, ‘Naijver’, 89. 

? Frijhoff, ‘Zeelands universiteit’, 8. 
3 See page 330, note 5. 
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Advantages for the parents 


When a university or illustrious school was founded, the argument was 
often used that it was cheaper for parents to give their sons an academic 
education in their home town.*! The students could continue to live with 
their parents, thus saving the costs of renting accommodation, which 
might cost as much as three or four hundred guilders a year—almost 
half a professor's salary.” The letters written by Pieter Corneliszoon 
Hooft to his son Arnout in Leiden are therefore replete with financial 
advice, for example concerning a textbook: 'please save yourself the 
money and see if you can borrow it from someone.” 

Moreover, parents were better able to supervise the behaviour of their 
own sons. Boys used to leave the Latin or trivial school at the relatively 
early age of about fifteen. As it was put at the time, they were ‘promoted 
to the academic lessons’; they were deemed sufficiently prepared to 
receive an academic education. But if this involved moving to another 
town and taking up lodgings they might easily be seduced into a life of 
decadence. In Leiden it was not exceptional for eleven-year-old boys to 
enrol as students. It is difficult to assess how common this argument 
was.” But even if actual cases of student misbehaviour were rare, there 
was sufficient anecdotal evidence to make parents anxious. In any case, 
one Polish envoy arranged for his son to board at Vossius's Amsterdam 
house instead of sending him to Leiden because, as Vossius reported 
in a letter to Hugo Grotius, ‘of all the foul acts against women and 
even youngsters which have taken place there in the past month. It is 
embarassing to refer to them. Alas, how much that place has changed 
since the time when both of us spent our youth there. 

All of these arguments were pertinent to the establishment of uni- 
versities and illustrious schools alike. But some features were attributed 


31 Wingens, ‘Motives’, 449-450. 

? See page 131. 

3 Hooft to A.H. Hooft, dd. 23 10 1646 (Hooft, Briefwisseling, no. 1318). 

* Verbeek’s verdict on illustrious schools seems slightly exaggerated; Verbeek, ‘Notes 
on Ramism’, 45, n. 25: “Their official use was to keep often very young boys at home 
instead of sending them to the university, but, in fact, they were a means for the more 
wealthy townships to affirm their identity.’ 

35 Vossius to Grotius, dd. 06 01 1638 (Grotius, BW IX, no. 3414): “ob tot foeda 
quae proximo mensi illic peracta erga mulieres sed et adolescentes. Referre ea pudet. 
Heu, quantum locus ille immutatus ab eo qui in utriusque nostri erat adolescentia." 
Cf. Vergil, Aeneid, II, 274. 
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to the latter in particular, and these provided a number of additional 
arguments for illustrious schools. 


The specific function of an illustrious school 


In 1640 the Amsterdam professor Johannes Cabeliau offered a stan- 
dard repertoire of reasons for creating an illustrious school. In the first 
place, the city did not want to be inferior to other European cities in 
the field of education.” Secondly, the children were not intellectually 
developed enough due to their premature departure from Latin school: 
not after completing the course but simply after spending the six years 
that were required. They still had to acquire the necessary elementary 
knowledge at university, and that brought with it many unnecessary 
expenses. According to Cabeliau, there were cases of students being 
forced to end their studies and return home, with no other prospects 
than a career as a merchant or soldier. Moreover, if students stayed 
on anyway, they risked succumbing to the attractions of criminality 
on account of the libertas academica: “Who could describe all the mis- 
fortunes of the universities?’, Cabeliau exclaimed.” Similar arguments 
for setting up an athenaeum were given in as late as 1760 by Abdias 
Velingius, a professor at 's-Hertogenbosch: competition among cities, 
the need to be better prepared morally and intellectually for university, 
the opportunity to make cuts in scholarship-funding (since the students 
continued to live with their parents) and to establish closer contacts 
between student and professor.” There is a remarkable emphasis on 
the lack of intellectual preparation of children about to enter academic 
life. Teaching them the relevant knowledge was seen as the task and 
legitimation par excellence of an illustrious school. In this respect it was 
more clearly different from a university than in such formal aspects as 
name and legal status. 

In determining the difference between an illustrious school and a 
university, between an athenaeum and an academy, one cannot rely 


6 Cabeliau, De praeparamentis, 32. 

? Cabeliau, De praeparamentis, 30-31; 31: ‘Quis omnia academiarum infortunia 
describet!’ 

38 Kuyper, Opleiding, 437 and 549. 
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on a school’s designation.” Although 'athenaeum' or ‘illustrious school’ 
(‘schola illustris) are the names most often used, other titles can also 
be found: gymnasium, lyceum or academia, whether accompanied or 
not by the adjective 'illustrious'. The appellations in use today mainly 
derive from established historiographical practice: in the secondary 
literature the Amsterdam Athenaeum is usually called the 'Athenaeum 
Illustre’ or, in Dutch, the ‘Doorluchtige School’, while the Athenaeum 
of Harderwijk is known as the Gymnasium Velavicum (‘Veluws Gym- 
nasium’) and ‘High School of Guelders' (‘Gelderse Hogeschool’). On the 
other hand, a university was sometimes refered to as an 'athenaeum' or 
a ‘lyceum’, as did Vossius, who spoke of the ‘the status of our Gymna- 
sium and of the Leiden Lyceum’. Samuel Maresius called Groningen 
University ‘Athenaeum nostrum". It has been pointed out that the term 
'gymnasium' was usually restricted to a Latin school with an extended 
curriculum of two preparatory academic years.? Sometimes, an illus- 
trious school was closely connected to a Latin school, with or without 
a curriculum consisting of grades or forms.? On other occasions, as 
with the Amsterdam Athenaeum, the illustrious school constituted 
an independent organisation. In Germany, the usual expresssion was 
‘gymnasium illustre". ^ 

In this book the terms 'athenaeum' and ‘illustrious school’ are used 
consistently, and the term 'academy' to denote a university has been 
avoided. Academia has connotations with the late-Renaissance acad- 
emies of Italy and such ‘academies’ modelled on those as the French 


? One reviewer of the Gedenkboek attaches too much importance to the terms 
used: Anonymus, ‘Het Gedenkboek der Universiteit’, 81: ‘small wonder that the name 
gymnasium is used in the early stages alongside that of athenaeum’. In the documents 
pertaining to the trial that Leiden brought against Amsterdam for its plans to create its 
own higher academic institute, there are frequent discussions about the status of terms 
such as ‘gymnasium’ and ‘gymnasium illustre’. See Molhuysen, Bronnen IL, 216*-252*. 
The general problem of designation is dealt with by Kuyper, Opleiding, 424-425. 

® Vossius to Crocius, dd. 12 06 1646 (Epp. Col. I, no. 528): ...nostri Gymnasii et 
Leidensis Lycei status'. 

41 Ensink, ‘Rouwberichten’, 165. 

? Spoelder, Prijsboeken, 216. ‘Gymnasium’ in that sense does not mean the same 
as 'illustrious school', since the latter term was used to designate merely the two 
extra classes and not the whole Latin school plus two years of extended academic 
teaching. 

2 Eg. Harderwijk; Verbeek, ‘Notes on Ramism’, 46. 

^ Freedman, ‘Philosophy Instruction’, 121; Menk, Die Hohe Schule Herborn, 119, 
also records names as ‘Universitat’, ‘Hohe Schule’ and ‘Hohe Landschule’. 
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Académie des Sciences and the English Royal Society. These were not 
universities but state-sponsored societies of scholars, without students, 
whose purpose was to promote the sciences and particularly the new 
ideas of seventeenth-century physics, biology, medicine, chemistry, 
astronomy and mathematics. These contemporary designations are 
therefore more confusing than helpful in determining the distinction 
between athenaeums and universities. 

Legally, the illustrious school was distinguished by its inability to 
grant academic degrees. Some considered this a mere formality. Cabe- 
liau complained that some parents were only satisfied if their children 
had graduated from famous universities. 'Indeed, whatever is called 
"academic" is believed to confer some kind of dignity and erudition.... 
Universities have the particular distinction of making men doctors 
[doctores]. But they do not always make them learned [docti]. The 
doctorate was in fact the only academic degree in general use at Dutch 
universities, and classical degrees such as the baccalaureate and licence 
were seldom awarded.“ Nevertheless, for German gymnasia illustria it 
has been suggested that printed disputations, defended as a scholastic 
exercise, sometimes functioned as an alternative." According to Cabe- 
liau, this was also the case with certificates awarded by the Illustrious 
School of Harderwijk.? A second, more or less legal difference is that 
the athenaeums had no compulsory four-faculty system, but rather 
constituted a loose collection of chairs in different fields, although 
this difference was in some cases a pure formality.? Moreover, the 
system of four faculties was often adopted as a model: professors were 
appointed in the disciplines of theology, medicine, law, and the liberal 
arts— divided into history (or rhetoric) or philosophy. Not all illustrious 
schools offered teaching in the complete range of academic subjects. 


^ Cabeliau, De praeparamentis, 34: ‘Adeo nomen academicum nescio quod decus 
et doctrinam creditur adferre. (...) Hoc sibi peculiare habent academiae ut doctores 
faciant. At doctos non faciunt semper.’ See Van Miert, 'Gepromoveerden zijn nog 
geen geleerden’. 

46 Frijhoff and Spies, Hard-Won Unity, 253. 

^? Freedman, ‘Philosophy Instruction’, 121. 

^ Cabeliau, De praeparamentis, 34: ‘Illustre Gymnasium Herdrovici quod extat 
conditum promo[vi]sse eo, notum est non unos, qui mox inde recepto defuncti 
examine, gradum iam omnino meritum in Geldria, Leidae aut in aliis lyceis vel in ipso 
Iure, supremum consecuti fuerint’. This exam was prescribed in 1605 by the statutes 
of Harderwijk's Illustrious School, but was dropped in 1641, as universities did not 
maintain formal levels of acceptance; see Evers, ‘Harderwyk’, 90. 

? Frijhoff, Keuzepatronen, 14. 
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Amsterdam started off with two professors in the arts, introducing the 
higher faculties only gradually in the course of the seventeenth century. 
The Athenaeum of Deventer, by contrast, had professors in the disci- 
plines of all four faculties right from the beginning, probably because 
its initiator, already deceased when the institution was founded, had 
wanted it to be a full-fledged university.” 

It was frequently maintained that illustrious schools provided a 
useful bridge between Latin school and university. Many academics 
complained about the inferior abilities of students who attended lec- 
tures in the faculties of theology, law or medicine. These complaints 
were voiced not only by representatives of the athenaeums, seeking a 
raison d'étre for their own institutions, but also by university professors 
themselves.” Yet the functional difference between athenaeums and 
universities was generally recognised in the seventeenth century. Petrus 
Francius believed that the Latin school did not sufficiently prepare stu- 
dents for university study. In his opinion there was a solid connection 
between the Latin school and the athenaeum as well as between the 
athenaeum and the university. The task of the athenaeum was to round 
off the knowledge of students who had left the Latin school, and either 
to complete their education or to hand them over to the universities 
for this purpose.? Sometimes illustrious schools were set up in close 


°° Van Slee, De Illustre School te Deventer, 5-14; Frijhoff, ‘Het Athenaeum van 
Deventer' 9. 

?! See for example Galama, Franeker, 29-32; Wansink, ‘Politieke wetenschappen’, 
26. See also Christenius to Vossius, dd. 30 01 1641 (Epp. Col. IL, no. 305): ‘Et in his 
quoque provinciis hic studiorum ordo a plerisque observetur, ut postquam discentes 
vix prima elementa perceperunt, statim ad superiores disciplinas animum adiiciant, 
nullis vel exiguis linguarum ac solidioris literaturae adminiculis instructi. Quod vitium 
etiam in hac schola [sc. Harderwijk] experimur, dum plurimi ex classibus promoti, 
quia aliunde adveniunt confestim sacra theologiae et iurisprudentiae invadant, nec in 
illis studiorum gradus fiere patiuntur, ut legitimo ordine proficiant; sed cum vix prima 
quatuor folia alicuius compendii perlegerunt, in disputationum campum prosiliunt; 
inque eo exercitio aliquot mensibus exactis, ad sacerdotium vel praeturam viam affec- 
tant. For Harderwijk see De Haan, Harderwijk, 9. 

52 See for example Francius, ‘Oratio V, dd. 04 03 1686’, 102-103: ‘Parum est scholas 
publicas emendasse et prima nascentium studiorum recte posuisse fundamina, nisi et 
omne quod superstruitur sartum tectum, firmum denique solidumque sit aedificium: 
neque aut pro rei magnitudine aut pro vestro in eam amore satisfecisse videmini studiis 
nisi et favorem vestrum ac benevolentiam sentiret hic locus. Est quoddam litterarum 
commercium et omnes artes quae ad humanitatem pertinent, communi nexu et quasi 
cognatione quadam inter se continentur. Sic scholae publicae cum athenaeis, athe- 
naea cum academiis arctissima societate et indissolubili vinculo copulantur. Ubi illae 
desinunt, haec nostra incipiunt; quae inchoarunt illae, haec nostra perpoliunt et aut 
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connection with an already existing Latin school.” This type of illustri- 
ous school had a historical precedent: the famous pedagogue Johannes 
Sturm's school at Strasbourg. As such the illustrious school functioned 
as a preparation for university.” 

Because of its propaedeutic character the illustrious school naturally 
concentrated on the teaching of the so-called artes liberales or liberal 
arts. These propaedeutic disciplines were the three ‘linguistic’ courses of 
the trivium (grammar, rhetoric and logic/dialectics) and the four math- 
ematical subjects of the quadrivium (arithmetic, geometry, astronomy 
and music). The artes subjects most often taught were history, rheto- 
ric, classical languages, philosophy and mathematics.” A student who 
wanted to lay the foundations for an education in one of the higher 
faculties could thus choose between the arts faculty of a university and 
the courses offered at an illustrious school. Some believed the latter 
to be the better choice, for as a dedicated institution the illustrious 
school could be held in higher regard than the university. Henricus 
van Diest, professor at Harderwijk, proclaimed: ‘For laying the founda- 
tions, I would prefer a gymnasium to the universities’.** It is therefore 
not surprising that there were no university towns that also housed an 
athenaeum. In a town like Groningen for example this was due to the 
intimate connections between the Latin school and the university.” 

Apart from the advantages mentioned by Cabeliau and Velingius 
quite another interest may have played a role in the civic decision to 


absolvunt penitus, aut aliis absolvenda transmittunt. Ita alterum sine altero subsistere 
nequit et conspiret necesse est.’ 

5 Harderwijk for example; see Verbeek, ‘Notes on Ramism’, 46. 

* Frijhoff and Spies, Hard-Won Unity, 253. 

55 For the arts curriculum at the Amsterdam Athenaeum see chapters 7 and 8. 

% ‘Pro fundamentis vere iac[i]endis potius Gymnasium quam Academias eligeram.’ 
Quoted by Frijhoff, ‘Athenaeum in landschap’, 60, who correctly points out that this 
remark was not wholly devoid of self-interest, since the Harderwijk illustrious school 
was not yet a university at that time. Cabeliau praises the illustrious schools of Altdorf, 
Bremen and Herborn. But Altdorf was a full university. The lawyer who had defended 
Amsterdam's plans for the creation of the Athenaeum in the trial brought by Leiden 
University also pointed to Altdorf as a precedent. Particularly Herborn had a fine 
reputation. See Frijhoff, ‘Patterns’, 52 and 69. Cabeliau moreover praises the illustrious 
school of Harderwijk and claims that this school's alumni who had taken exams were 
highly regarded as a result. See above, p. 32, n. 48. See also Evers, ‘Harderwyk’, 90. 

*?' For these close ties see Von Martels, ‘De Groningse Latijnse school’, 10, n. 9. In 
Leiden in 1631 however two professors of philosophy were active who were not con- 
nected to the university. See Frijhoff, ‘Athenaeum in landschap’, 63. 
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found an illustrious school: the usefulness to the city itself of the know- 
ledge generated and taught at the educational institute. 


The practical utility of knowledge 


Frijhoff in particular has pointed to various remarks in inaugural 
speeches that concern the practical use of the arts and sciences. From 
early humanism onwards, reflection on the arts and sciences was cha- 
racterised by a certain pragmatism, according to which erudition in 
general, linked to morality, was considered to be ‘useful’ to both state 
and church. But at the turn of the seventeenth century, interest in the 
arts and sciences could be observed in a new social stratum. In Lon- 
don, for example, Gresham College was opened in 1597, with chairs 
in astronomy, geometry, medicine, law, theology, rhetoric and music. 
The lectures were open to all.** Similar initiatives were developed in the 
Republic. During Middelburg's failed attempt to set up an illustrious 
school, Jacobus Gruterus gave public lectures 'to a sizeable audience 
of students and others, as well as merchants eager to learn about new 
developments.” The attendance by merchants calls to mind the 1632 
inaugural address at Amsterdam by Caspar Barlaeus: The wise merchant, 
or, On the connection between commerce and philosophy.9 According 
to the mathematics professor Martinus Hortensius in his Amsterdam 
speech of 1634, Oratio de dignitate et utilitate matheseos (Oration on 
the dignity and the usefulness of the mathematical sciences), members 
of the city council and Senate *wanted the mathematical sciences to be 
taught here also, not only so that the youth might soak up this branch of 
knowledge along with the study of philosophy and letters, but also that 
they might satisfy not a few inhabitants of the city, who have directed 
their assiduous and now hardly presumptuous wishes for a long time 


* Johnson, ‘Gresham College’; Pederson, "Tradition and innovation’, 466. 

59 *Auditoribus doctis multis tum studiosis tum aliis tum novitatis studiosis merca- 
toribus’, quoted by Frijhoff, *Naijver', 99. 

© Barlaeus, Mercator sapiens, sive oratio De coniungendis mercaturae et philosophiae 
studiis (not ‘coniugendis’ as Van der Woude presented the title in his edition of the 
work, 21; likewise Van Dale, Groot Woordenboek der Nederlandse taal III (S/Z) in the 
second appendix, (ed. 1984, 3673)). 
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to this end’ (my italics). In 1630, David Scanderus had delivered an 
inaugural speech in Deventer 'on the connection of philosophy and 
politics’, in which philosophy was applied to the daily affairs of at least 
some of those in the audience who were not regular students.” Gisbertus 
Voetius celebrated the inauguration of the University of Utrecht in 1636 
with a speech on the ways in which the scientiae could serve all sorts 
of practical needs in society. Though Voetius endorsed the traditional 
view of theology as the ‘mother of all sciences’ he encompassed a whole 
range of subjects that should be taught in the arts faculty, such as chro- 
nology, optics (including refraction), perspective, mechanics (including 
statics), architecture, geography and hydrography. This list of useful 
subjects was essentially based on the medieval arts curriculum, but 
Voetius presented a much broader range of disciplines, as a ‘reflection 
of the canon of useful sciences in his own day and an attempt to give 
them an academic character in order to bring them under the supervi- 
sion of the fundamental science’, as Frijhoff has put it.9 The practical 
disciplines enumerated by Voetius are reminiscent of the educational 
programme of the Duytsche Mathematique (Dutch Mathematics), a 
Leiden engineering school founded in 1600. Teaching at this adjunct 
institute was not in Latin but in the Dutch vernacular or Nederduits. 
The programme contained subjects such as fortification, geodesy and 
navigation. The aim was practical knowledge that could be instantly 
applied in the military, the fleet, commerce and the building trade. 
This teaching in the vernacular at the Duytsche Mathematique also 
calls to mind the initiative of the Amsterdam town physician Samuel 
Coster. In 1617, fifteen years before the foundation of the Athenaeum, 
Coster opened his so-called Nederduytsche Academie or Dutch Acad- 
emy. It was called ‘Dutch’ because teaching was in the vernacular, 
not intended for children who had graduated from Latin school but 
for adults who had never enjoyed an academic education yet with a 
desire to get to know the fruits of science. On the menu were subjects 
like mathematics, astronomy, arithmetic, navigation, history, Hebrew, 
philosophy, literature and drama. The type of audience that the Dutch 
Academy intended to reach seems to prefigure the *wise mechants' that 


61 Imhausen and Remmert, ‘Hortensius’, 89, I.(11). 

9. Scanderus, De philosophiae et politicae conjugio. Quoted by Frijhoff, ‘Athenaeum 
in landschap’, 56. 

$ Frijhoff, ‘Athenaeum in landschap’, 53. 
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Barlaeus spoke of.“ Indeed, if one looks across the borders of the Dutch 
Republic, it turns out that after 1650, at French institutes of higher edu- 
cation, lessons about fortification and navigation in the vernacular were 
aimed at future officers of the army, navy and merchant marine. 
The Middelburg orations by Gruterus of 1595 (when, for the first 
time since his appointment three years earlier, he received a salary), 
by Scanderus in 1630, by Barlaeus in 1632 and by Voetius in 1636 all 
celebrated the inauguration of municipal enterprises: three illustrious 
schools and a university that were directly administered by the town 
government. It is tempting to assume that these institutes, unlike the 
provincial universities, were attuned to the needs of merchants, a social 
class which greatly determined the outlook of the Dutch Golden Age 
but which had never before sought anything from higher education. 
Frijhoff concludes that the proliferation of illustrious schools in the 
1630s (Deventer, Amsterdam, Utrecht, 's-Hertogenbosch, Dordrecht) 
was not only an expression of local urban self-consciousness but also 
of a changing vision of the role of a higher education. In the academic 
world the notion of ‘civic culture’ would have taken on increasingly 
greater importance. Higher education could be provided for by towns, 
independently of the provincial states, and as such was not only a 
demonstration of urban particularism but also of a civic identity that 
thought of higher education as something for all interested citizens. The 
Amsterdam Athenaeum would have been ‘a supple instrument of local, 
civic culture, [...] not so much an alternative to the university that was 
necessarily much more tightly organised and had to bring in students 
from a much wider region'.^ Barlaeus's Mercator sapiens was indeed 
widely welcomed among Amsterdam’s self-conscious ruling patriciate.” 
It was they who emphasised that ‘the founding of a university, which 
requires privileges and conditions inviolable by the supreme sovereignty, 
is different from establishing a gymnasium where the youth and other 
lovers of the muses are liberally and without such privileges imbued 
with learning’. Such a right belonged to individual cities. During the 


& On the ideas underlying the ‘Dutch Academy’ see Smits-Veldt, ‘De “Nederduytsche 
Academie” ’, 59-60. 

$ Brockliss, French Higher Education, 387. 

& Frijhoff, ‘Athenaeum in landschap’, 65 and 60. 

7 On the audience and the presence of merchants, city governors and other listeners 
than regular students see pages 142-147. 

6 Vossius to Grotius, dd. 12 02 1631 (Grotius, BW IV, no. 1585): ‘Amstelodamenses 
autem arbitrantur aliud esse academiam statuere quam ad rem opus sit privilegiis et 
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founding stages of the Athenaeum, Vossius mentioned two reasons 
why Amsterdam wanted an athenaeum. In the first place, there were 
concerns over the dangers to which students of a tender age were 
exposed at the university. Moreover, in Amsterdam there were many 
people who had studied at university two or three decades previously, 
but who were still eager to attend public lectures on the sciences, history 
or other serious matters. Besides, numerous strangers in the city had the 
same desires. Amsterdam housed not only scholars but also merchants 
who were interested as much in arts and sciences as in making money. 
Amsterdam as a city—again according to Vossius—surpassed all other 
cities in wealth but now it desired to become more and more famous in 
the world of letters as well. This was why, Vossius continued, it hired 
renowned and eloquent professors, who would be able to attract and 
maintain a large audience.” Therefore in founding athenaeums, unlike 
universities, an important motive was to give interested amateurs an 
opportunity to follow the curriculum. We can thus establish a clear 
link between the phenomenon of the athenaeum and a wider audience 
wider than young students. Learning and science were to be accessible 
to the emancipated citizen as well. 

But in order to determine whether this different perception of the 
audience for learning was connected to a new vision of science, and 
whether the latter can be associated with something like ‘civic culture’, 
we must first clarify the latter term. The Dutch Academy's teaching 
programme was clearly oriented towards civic culture, in the sense of 
providing an education for citizens generally and not just for young 
students—but this Academy can hardly be considered a forerunner 


immunitatibus a suprema potestate concessis, aliud autem gymnasium erigere, in quo 
iuventus et alii musarum amantes, absque eiusmodi privilegiis, liberaliter imbuantur 
doctrina: quale ius penes singulas esse civitates. 

$ Vossius to K. Slupecki, dd. 11 02 1631 (Epp. Col. I, no. 29): "Praeterea impellit 
civium amor, quibus studia sunt cordi. Magnus enim eorum est numerus in hac urbe, 
qui et nostram et academias alias his proximis viginti vel triginta annis lustrarint: 
neque nunc minus, quoties licet, audire aliquem cupiant de rerum natura vel rebus 
gestis aliisque rebus gravibus publice disserentem. Advenarum etiam non pauci ibi- 
dem degunt, quibus idem est ardor. Nempe praeter illos qui solas sectantur musas, 
cum Apolline suo, habet ea urbs viros mercuriales, quibus doctrina pariter curae sit 
ac opes, Mercurii sui exemplo, non mercium modo, sed eloquentiae etiam praesidis. 
Desiderium est igitur civitatis, ut quemadmodum longe supra alias urbes caput extulit 
divitiis, ita etiam literarum laudibus magis et magis fiat inclyta. Tanti ut voti compos 
existat, existimavit, eos sibi advocandos professores qui tum scriptis iam inclaruissent, 
ut nomen nascenti scholae dare possint, tum etiam Venere aliqua ac facundia polleant 
in docendo, ut facilius allicere et detinere auditores valeant. 
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of the Athenaeum. The intended audience differed (young students 
are not mentioned), the language of teaching differed (Dutch instead 
of Latin) and the method was different (by means of theatrical per- 
formances). It was moreover a private, not a municipal enterprise.” 
Coster's Academy seems to be more an attempt to recreate the old 
chambers of rhetoric than the expression of a new view of science.” 
That new vision failed to materialise. After protests by the consistory 
for allowing the Mennonites to use the Academy for teaching purposes, 
it was forced to close in 1622. Lecturing had probably already stopped 
as early as 1618, and had been limited to navigation—hardly original 
in a merchant port like Amsterdam— and letters.” The literary courses 
were also not very innovative. Literature was part of the age-old arts 
curriculum, and in the Low Countries it had long been the occupation 
of the rhetoricians. Furthermore, even if the Dutch Academy were a 
brand new phenomenon it cannot be considered a predecessor of the 
Athenaeum. Any attempt to identify the ideas of Coster and those 
of the later Athenaeum must fail to do justice to the real differences 
between both institutions. 

If one takes 'civic culture' to mean an orientation towards the imme- 
diate application of knowledge within the region of a given school, then 
the connection between athenaeums and a new pedagogical perspec- 
tive could be defended only by considering the actual teaching done 
at athenaeums. To test if such a connection is arguable, this book will 
examine the organisation and content of the Amsterdam Athenaeum's 
curriculum. Amsterdam was governed by the most prosperous, inde- 
pendent and self-confident regent patriciate anywhere in the Dutch 
Republic; it was precisely the sort of economic hub that could expect 
the sciences to provide immediately applicable knowledge. The address 
by Barlaeus was regarded as evidence that the school served the city, not 
vice versa. It has even been suggested that the city's athenaeum, unlike 


7? Koopman, ‘Biestkens en de Academie’, 123-124, enumerates quite a number of dif- 
ferences from the regular institutes of higher education: the Nederduytsche Academie's 
publisher's list does not contain academic texts such as orations and disputations; on 
the other hand, theatre plays are absent from the lists of regular academic printers; the 
Nederduytsche Academie was a private institute; that means that is was not housed in 
a former monastery and had no privileges for students. 

7^ Grootes, De literator’, 354. 

72 Anonymus, 'Coster's Academie’, 69. 
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universities of the period, was more of a think-tank than a training 
institute for clerks and civil servants.” 

The proceedings instituted by Leiden in 1631 against Amsterdam’s 
plans to found an athenaeum provide some insight into the question of 
whether the differences between an athenaeum and a university involved 
more than legal privileges and pedagogical orientation. 


The controversial start of the Amsterdam Athenaeum 


The official reason for the creation of the Amsterdam Athenaeum can 
be read in the city council’s resolutions: 


[The burgomasters] have laid before the Council the manifold complaints 
submitted to them, both by the heads of the schools and by other private 
individuals, that the children who attend the Latin school here in most 
cases leave for university at too early an age, before having grasped the 
fundamentals of philosophy which are required to proceed with their 
studies. And due to their youth, and because they are beyond the reach 
of their parents, some of them are subject to no authority whatsoever 
and fall into debauchery.” 


The object was therefore to provide a more thorough intellectual and 
moral preparation for university life. The Athenaeum is presented as 
a bridge between the Latin schools and the university.” These reasons 
were adopted by Vossius and Barlaeus in their letters: the behaviour of 
students was so outrageous that 'they seem to be sent, not to schools, 
but to taverns and pubs’.” Vossius's son Dionysius reiterated the same 
reasons in January 1631.” 


73 Frijhoff, “Naijver’, 100, 102 and 120. 

7 VR. dd. 31 12 1629 (quoted in Gedenkboek, 25). 

7^ From the early fifteenth century until 1672 there were usually two Latin schools 
in Amsterdam: one was located at the Oude Zijde, the other at the Nieuwe Zijde. These 
‘Old Side’ and “New Side’ were originally the two parishes into which Amsterdam was 
divided in 1408. Between 1555 and 1561 the two schools were temporarily combined at 
the Nieuwe Zijde. After the 1578 Alteration, when Amsterdam joined the Rebellion and 
Protestantism, the two schools continued side by side. In 1672 they were finally joined 
together again, due to lack of funding. The school at the Nieuwe Zijde was adjacent to 
the New Church, the one at the Oude Zijde was close to the Old Church. Both schools 
allowed their most talented pupils to deliver speeches in the New Church’s choir. 

7% Barlaeus to Buchelius, dd. 31 12 1630 (Barlaeus, Epistolae, no. 162): ‘Mores insuper 
studiosorum et convictorum usque adeo in peius degenerant, ut non ad scholas sed 
tabernas ac popinas missi videantur.’ Cf. Barlaeus to Van der Myle, dd. 09 01 1631 
(Barlaeus, Epistolae, no. 163) and Vossius to K. Slupecki, dd. 11 02 1631 (Epp. Col. 
I, no. 29). 

7 Dionysius Vossius to Franciscus Junius F. F., dd. 12 01 1631 (Van Romburgh, 
For my Worthy Freind, no. 78b, 406-409). 
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The first two Amsterdam professors were Leiden-trained. Barlaeus 
had been jobless since losing his chair in 1619, while Vossius was 
simply headhunted from Leiden. When he announced his departure 
in the Leiden senate, the university took action. After a failed attempt 
to compromise, Leiden brought its objections against the Athenaeum 
before the Court of Holland and Zeeland on 6 June 1631. 

Leiden possessed the privilegium exclusivum, the sole right to a uni- 
versity in the provinces of Holland and neigbouring Zeeland. Armed 
with this privilege Leiden had successfully frustrated previous initiatives 
by Middelburg to establish an illustrious school. But it proved too weak 
against Amsterdam. According to Leiden the educational system did 
not allow for schools that served as intermediaries between the Latin 
schools and the universities. Amsterdam claimed that the Athenaeum 
was merely intended to support and extend the courses given in the 
higher classes of the Latin school and not to provide an additional 
curriculum in theology, law and medicine. Even more importantly, 
Amsterdam did not want a university but an illustrious school that 
was to serve as a preparation for university. Leiden replied that such 
a thing was not needed, claiming that the Latin school, with the help 
of universities, was already turning out well-qualified administrators, 
pastors and judges.” Leiden did recognise the right of other towns to an 
illustrious school, provided such a school did not have a propaedeutic 
nature but was an autonomous school without privileges. By doing so 
Leiden in fact recognised Amsterdam's claims.” 


7 Molhuysen, Bronnen II, 230*: ‘until now the trivial schools together with the 
good and subsequent care of the aforesaid University [viz. Leiden] have produced 
sufficient well-qualified persons both for the administration of God's Holy Word and 
for the government and legislation of these lands.’ Frijhoff, ‘Athenaeum in landschap’, 
64, suspects that Leiden thus indicates that the Latin school independently produced 
persons suitable for the offices mentioned, from which the conclusion follows that 
Leiden University saw itself as an institute for the education of professional theologians, 
jurists, medical doctors and scientists. Here we are to see an early division between 
applied knowledge (Latin schools) and scientific or professional education (universities). 
However, Leiden might also have meant that the Latin school bred people who were 
sufficiently qualified to enter university without needing the help of an athenaeum. The 
question is whether the word ‘mitsgaders’ (‘together with’ or ‘and also") in the Dutch 
text refers to Latin schools and universities as one entity or as separate institutions, 
each of which produced skilled people. As the object of both institutions is the same, I 
prefer the first interpretation. I cannot see how the three positions could apply only to 
Latin schools, as if they trained people solely for practical functions. The point Leiden 
was trying to make was that the Amsterdam Athenaeum was superfluous. 

” This discussion is based on Frijhoff's analysis of the trial proceedings: Frijhoff, 
‘Conflict’, and idem, “Athenaeum in landschap’, 61-65. 
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One might conclude from this that Leiden feared that Amsterdam 
would offer the same kind of teaching that Leiden itself provided. 
But was Leiden not rather afraid that the Athenaeum would provide 
a teaching programme for which it did not offer an alternative itself? 
Namely, the kind of broad spectrum of disciplines that Voetius had set 
forth in his Utrecht inaugural address, and that Leiden itself offered in 
the Duytsche Mathematique? This is yet another question to which the 
present study aims to provide an answer. 

Amsterdam had been truthful in emphasising the role of the Athe- 
naeum as a pre-university academic school, but despite this it still posed 
a threat as a possible competitor. To obtain his doctorate, a student 
still had to enrol at a university, but he did not have to stay there very 
long, and the Athenaeum offered a good alternative to the preparatory 
curriculum of the universities. Its mathematics professor Hortensius 
was frequently absent, a fact that caused Vossius to remark that inter- 
est in mathematics was either dwindling or ‘flowing away to other 
lyceums'.*? It is possible that by ‘lyceums’ Vossius meant exclusively 
illustrious schools or athenaeums and not universities, but in any case 
his remark suggests that he was fully aware of the competition from 
other institutes of education. In his inaugural speech, Cabeliau demon- 
strated his annoyance with students who skipped the Athenaeum and 
went straight to university. When Francius was given responsibility 
for lessons in Greek he pointed out to his audience that ‘your children 
will now have the opportunity to learn something at home for which 
they will not need to look elsewhere’. 

Although Amsterdam had insisted that it did not intend to introduce 
any discipline beyond the arts, Vossius wrote in a letter at the time of the 
lawsuit: “There was a rather painstaking enquiry about law and medicine, 
and particularly about theology. But the residents of Amsterdam think 
there is to be no argument about that before they have appointed people 
to lecture on these subjects.’ The people of Amsterdam therefore did 


80 Vossius to Boswell, dd. 00 00 1639, *...in alia Lycea deflueret.' (Epp. Col. I, 
no. 166). 

51 Cabeliau, De praeparamentis, 34. 

2 Francius, ‘Oratio V, dd. 04 03 1686’, 137: Tam domi habebunt liberi vestri quod 
aliunde ut petant non erit necesse.’ 

55 Vossius to Meursius, dd. 12 05 1631 (Epp. Col. I, no. 119): ‘De iurisprudentia vero 
et medicina ac imprimis theologia, operosior fuerit disquisitio. Sed negant Amsteloda- 
menses de eo disputari debere priusquam aliquos ad eas profitendas vocarint'. Quoted by 
Heesakkers, ‘Foundation’, 11, and Rademaker, ‘Athenaeum in correspondence’, 39. 
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not deny that they might later appoint professors in the higher faculties 
of law, medicine and theology. Leiden, we can conclude, was right to 
be suspicious in that respect as well. 

Arguments, plans and ideas about illustrious schools are indicative 
of contemporary ideas pertaining to the changing roles of the higher 
educational system in the seventeenth-century Republic. But the argu- 
ments that were voiced must be seen in the particular context of the 
interests of a variety of players: city governors, professors and curators. 
It is difficult to establish how rhetorical or genuine such arguments 
were. Distinct from all these ideas is the question of how the Athe- 
naeum performed in practice. To gain some insight into this, it will 
be necessary to have an overall view of the history of the Athenaeum 
in the seventeenth century. 


CHAPTER ONE 
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The inauguration of the Illustrious School 


The new school was housed in the Agnietenkapel (Chapel of Holy 
Agnes) on the Oudezijds Voorburgwal. Like so many institutes of 
higher education in the Dutch Republic, the Amsterdam Athenaeum 
was housed in a building of Roman-Catholic origins. The monastery 
had been confiscated by the city government when it took the side of 
the Revolt in 1578. It had two floors; on the ground floor was a naval 
warehouse—the entire building had been intended for such a purpose 
after its capture—while the upper floor contained an auditorium, with 
a second, smaller room at the back. In the attic was room for the books 
from the city library, which had previously been housed in the New 
Church. From now on, it was to serve as the Athenaeum's own library. 
The present forecourt on the Voorburgwal was created in 1632. A gate 
which previously, since 1571 had embellished the municipal timber- 
yards on the present site of the Binnengasthuis, was placed here to 
form the entrance to the forecourt. The date 1571 was simply changed 
to 1631, the actual foundation year, previous to the Athenaeum's inau- 
guration early in 1632.’ 

The Council of Mayors and ex-Mayors would act as the governing 
body of the Athenaeum. They would make decisions about the Athe- 
naeum in close consultation with the City Council. This sometimes 
makes it difficult to assign responsibility for individual actions, but 
the decisions clearly lay with the city government, for the seventeenth- 
century Athenaeum lacked a senate of professors. This book will refer 
to the Athenaeum's governors indiscriminately as curators, mayors, the 
city government, magistrates, magistracy, and regents. Only when their 
specific identity is relevant will the curators be mentioned explicitly. 


! Gedenkboek, 33-34. 
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It was with a sober ceremony that the Athenaeum was inaugurated 
on Thursday 8 January 1632. Although Barlaeus later praised the 
‘splendour’ of the occasion,’ no great celebrations had taken place—no 
allegorical pageants of arts and sciences, Apollo and the Muses, no 
triumphal arches, no homage by the civil militia. There was no ‘strong 
sound and amazing noise of muskets’ like that which had been heard at 
Leiden in 1575.’ The inauguration was nothing like Maria de’ Medici's 
1639 visit to the city, documented by Barlaeus, with its countless tab- 
leaux vivants floating on the far-hymned canals of the Venice of the 
North. Platforms, stages, fleets of ships, troops of horses, plays, perfor- 
mances—it was all there for Maria’s visit. But nothing of this was present 
in 1632. “The inauguration was not such a great event, the professors 
were simply escorted from their homes to the Academy by the bailiff 
and the heads of schools’.* Indeed, on the morning of 8 January 1632 
two newly appointed curators, the bailiff Jan ten Grootenhuys and the 
sheriff Albert Coenraetsz Burgh, went on their way to the Spinhuis- 
steeg, where Vossius and Barlaeus had found lodgings in two adjacent 
houses after their arrival in Amsterdam the previous May? From the 
Spinhuissteeg the small cortége proceeded to the new auditorium, a 
walk of about two hundred metres. No mention is made anywhere of 
any spectators on the Oudezijds Voor- or Achterburgwal. The lecture 
hall itself, however, was tightly packed with regents, merchants, pastors, 
teachers and (future) students. 

The inauguration was celebrated in poems by the two great national 
poets Barlaeus and Vondel. Barlaeus's contribution was addressed to 
the Amsterdam City Council and consisted of 362 hexameters. Vondel 
presented an ornate 'Inauguration of the Illustrious School' dedicated to 
the Council member and sheriff Herman van der Pol. It is not known 
if the poems were actually read out on the day. At nine o'clock Vossius 
began his inaugural speech on the usefulness of history. One day later, 
on the Friday, at the same time, it was Barlaeus's turn. 

Celebratory verses were even composed in Leiden: old Petrus 
Scriverius wrote a Latin poem that was translated into Dutch twice, 


> Barlaeus to Huygens, dd. 18 01 1632 (Blok, Barlaeus melancholic, 16): ‘non sine 
apparatu et pompa". 

> Otterspeer, Groepsportret I, 11-14, who characterises the Leiden ceremony never- 
theless as ‘poor’. 

^ FAH, inv.no. 310; P.J. Knegtmans has drawn my attention to this document. 

5 Rademaker, Leven en werk, 189 and 191. 
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while Salmasius, Vossius's replacement at Leiden, also offered such a 
contribution. Despite the 1631 conflict between the two institutions, 
the relationship between their professors would remain excellent in 
the years to come. 

From Tuesday 13 January onwards, the two professors would mount 
the platform every morning, Barlaeus at nine o'clock followed by Vos- 
sius at ten, from Monday to Friday." In April, Pieter Cornelisz Hooft 
sent a poem to Hugo Grotius 'on the appointment of two teachers to the 
illustrious school’, in which he voiced some disappointment that Grotius 
himself had not been called, to make the duo into a perfect trio. But 
Grotius had been in exile since his escape from Loevestein in 1621, and 
had returned to Holland only in the fall of 1631. He found temporary 
refuge in Rotterdam and later in Amsterdam, while his friends worked 
to lift his ban and while his enemies called for his detention. Appearing 
in public at the inauguration of the Athenaeum would have caused too 
much of a stir, even if the Amsterdam magistracy was sympathetic to 
him. Grotius therefore remained aloof and wrote letters: "Yesterday 
Vossius addressed the magistrates and the City council, gowned and 
amid a flood of listeners. Now Barlaeus will follow him.' The attempts 
to have Grotius pardoned failed, and in April 1632 he left the country 
to avoid arrest.? 


The first period: “The illustrious beginning"? 


As we have seen, a recurrent motif in the historiography of the Athe- 
naeum is the notion that the period 1632-1649 marked its golden 
age, followed by an era of decline.” But although the reputations of 


6 Heesakkers, Het Athenaeum Illustre’, 6-7. 

7 Barlaeus to Cunaeus, dd. 12 01 1632 (Barlaeus, Epistolae, no. 503): ‘Cras enim 
mane primam habebo lectionem hora nona. Orationes inaugurales habitae sunt dictis 
diebus. 

* Nellen, Hugo de Groot. Een leven in strijd om de vrede, 371-372, 379, who cites 
(p. 696, note 58) Grotius to W. de Groot, dd. 09 01 1632: 'Heri legit Vossius coram 
magistratibus ac senatu, togatus, in maxima audientium multitudine. Nunc subsequetur 
Barlaeus.' (Grotius, BW V, no. 1725; see also no. 1724, written on 8 January 1632 to 
Johannes Uytenbogaert). 

? Van Eeghen, Het illustere begin. For an overview of all the professors who taught 
at the Athenaeum, see the time line in Appendix 1. 

10 Heesakkers, ‘Het Athenaeum Illustre’, 10; Rademaker, Vrijdom’, 21; Van der 
Woude, ‘Inleiding’, 19. 
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Vossius and Barlaeus gave lustre to those early years, many mistakes 
were made as well. The Athenaeum appointed several professors who 
proved incompetent; although many suggestions for enlarging its 
professoriate were made, we cannot discern a consistent vision in its 
teaching programme. 

Barlaeus was the first to be appointed, in the Spring of 1630, to teach 
philosophy." At the end of the year the City Council resolved to have 
not one but two professors. The choice candidate for the second vacancy 
was Vossius, in a chair of history. Vossius hesitantly accepted: at first 
he claimed he had no good excuse to leave Leiden, and when he did 
agree in January 1631, he kept the news from the curators at Leiden. 
On 9 January Barlaeus wrote to a friend: 'Our friend Vossius too has 
now declared himself willing to accept.’ Later that month, Barlaeus 
wrote that the Amsterdam curators still intended to appoint only two 
professors, and that they refused to discuss a chair of law.? Four months 
later, having given his notice on 8 August, and now in Amsterdam, 
Vossius wrote that from the Amsterdam viewpoint there could be no 
argument about law, medicine or theology, unless these positions had 
actually been filled—at which point a challenge from Leiden would be 
too late." He speaks of “colleagues, some of whom have already been 
summoned, others chosen to be summoned'.? Barlaeus expressed 
himself in similar terms during the trial. In July Vossius informed his 
brother-in-law Franciscus Junius the Younger that he would be a good 
candidate for the chair of mathematics, although, by his own admission, 
Vossius had no idea of the Amsterdam regents' plans." 

During the founding period the Amsterdam City Council said hardly 
a word about other chairs, but the letters of Vossius and Barlaeus suggest 
that something was afoot. The versatile scholar Johan Brosterhuysen 
made unsuccessful attempts to acquire, through his correspondent 


1 Barlaeus to Buchelius, dd. 31 12 1630 (Barlaeus, Epistolae, no. 162). 

? Barlaeus to Uytenbogaert, dd. 09 01 1631 (Rademaker, ‘Athenaeum in correspon- 
dence’, 21); Rademaker, Leven en werk, 188. 

? Barlaeus to Uytenbogaert, dd. 27 01 1631 (Barlaeus, Epistolae, no. 166). Was Hugo 
Grotius meant by this doctor of law? 

14 Vossius to Meursius, dd. 12 05 1631 (Epp. Col. I, no. 119). 

5 Vossius to Basirius, dd. 25 06 [1631] (Epp. Col. I, no. 178): ‘collegarum aliis, quos 
partim vocarunt, partim vocare decreverunt." 

16 Barlaeus to Conringius, dd. 03 07 1631 (Barlaeus, Epistolae, no. 183). 

17 Vossius to Junius F. F., dd. 25 07 1631 (Rademaker, ‘Athenaeum in correspon- 
dence’, 39). 
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Constantijn Huygens, a position as professor of botany. Huygens in 
turn convinced Hooft and Barlaeus to recommend Brosterhuysen to 
the Amsterdam regents.'? This lobbying continued from February 1631 
until March 1634, at which period the botanical garden was not yet 
a prominent feature in Amsterdam and there was no question of any 
association between the garden and the Athenaeum. For the moment, 
teaching would centre on other disciplines. 


Vossius and Barlaeus: the workaholic and the melancholic 


Caspar Barlaeus did not hesitate to accept his own appointment. He was 
born in Antwerp in 1584 and fled to the North with his parents after the 
fall of that city in 1585. He began his studies at Leiden in 1600, in the 
theological States College, a university-based boarding school founded 
in 1592 to provide lodgings for those theological students with grants 
from their home-towns. This college was administered by a regent and 
a subregent and its early history was full of conflict.” During the few 
months that Barlaeus studied there, the subregent was Petrus Bertius, 
whose influence may have prompted Barlaeus to remain a Remonstrant 
for the rest of his life. After a few months he began attending lectures at 
the theological faculty. Students of theology were not expected to take 
a doctorate, as they were examined by the classis where they applied to 
become a minister. In 1606 Barlaeus was eligible for pastoral duties, but 
he was called to a post only in 1608, in the village of Nieuwe Tonge. In 
1610, however, he signed the Remonstrant declaration, which made his 
position in Nieuwe Tonge untenable. Much to his relief he was appoin- 
ted subregent of the States College, thanks to his old teacher Bertius. 
But by this time had arisen a conflict on the issue of predestination, 
between the Remonstrants, followers of the recently deceased Jacobus 


18 Brosterhuysen to Huygens, dd. 07 12 1630 (Huygens, BW I, no. 568); Barlaeus to 
Huygens, dd. 19 01 1632 (Huygens, BW I, no. 653): ‘Quae de domino Brosterhuysio 
scribis, ad animum revocamus et ego, et dominus Vossius. Sed lenta admodum sunt 
rectorum consilia. Si nostram sententiam audire volent, compos voti fiet vir mihi 
amicissimus et meritissimus.’ Hooft to Huygens, dd. 20 01 1632 (Huygens, BW I, 
no. 654); Brosterhuysen to Huygens, dd. 00 01 1632 (Huygens, BW I, no. 655); Huygens 
to Barlaeus, dd. 11 10 1632 (Huygens, BW I, no. 717); Hooft to Huygens, dd. 29 11 
1632 (Huygens, BW I, no. 735); Huygens to Hooft, dd. 05 12 1632 (Huygens, BW I, 
no. 738); Barlaeus to Huygens, dd. 12 12 1632 (Huygens, BW I, no. 741); Hooft to 
Huygens, dd. 17 02 1633 (Huygens, BW I, no. 762); Huygens to Hooft, dd. 14 03 1633 
(Huygens, BW I, no. 771). See furthermore Van Seters, ‘Brosterhuysen’, 115-116. 

1 Otterspeer, Groepsportret I, 214-217. 
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Arminius, and the Counter-Remonstrants, led by the orthodox Calvi- 
nist Franciscus Gomarus. At the time of Barlaeus's arrival, the conflict 
centred on the appointment of the latitudinarian Conrad Vorstius to 
the chair of theology—to the utter dismay of Gomarus, who loathed 
Vorstius even more than he had Arminius. Risking his career, Barlaeus 
defended Vorstius. In 1615 Petrus Bertius, now regent, was forced to 
resign on account of his unorthodoxy, and he was replaced by the more 
moderate Vossius. Together, Vossius and Barlaeus guided the States 
College through the storm of the Arminian controversy, which gripped 
the entire country during the Twelve Years' Truce. In 1617 Barlaeus 
was appointed professor of logic, a less controversial post. But it was 
to no avail: the orthodox party prevailed and Leiden University came 
under scrutiny during the Synod of Dordrecht in 1618-1619. Barlaeus 
was fired in 1619 for his openly Remonstrant sympathies. Bertius, 
meanwhile, was exiled; he left the country and 'did his enemies the 
pleasure of becoming a Roman-Catholic’.” Barlaeus's friend Hugo 
Grotius was taken prisoner, while Vossius was suspended. For twelve 
years, Barlaeus survived by giving private lessons. He also took on the 
study of medicine, completed in Caen with a doctorate he never put to 
use. He further wrote occasional poems, receiving occasional rewards 
in return. When in the Spring of 1630 Amsterdam invited him for a 
chair of philosophy, he immediately accepted. ‘I am like a piece of land 
which, having no owner, falls to the very first who settles there.’ There 
was the financial benefit, not unimportant to a family with four children. 
But Barlaeus was also longing for ‘the air of a freer soil.” 

During the conflicts of the Twelve Years’ Truce Vossius had also 
harboured Remonstrant sympathies, although he had never expressed 
them as openly as Barlaeus. In 1595 he had joined the States College 
as a grant student, and in 1598 took his doctorate of arts—the very 
first in Leiden's history—before continuing his studies at the faculty of 
theology. Vossius combined native talent with hard work. He lectured 
on Aristotle while still a student in 1600, and in the same year became 
deputy headmaster at his old school in Dordrecht, and soon afterwards 
headmaster. In 1614 he had the dubious honour of being offered a chair 


Otterspeer, Groepsportret I, 282. For the difficulties surrounding Vorstius's 
appointment: ibid. 245-248. 

>! Quoted by Van der Woude, ‘Inleiding’, 13. On Barlaeus's vicissitudes, see this 
‘Inleiding and Harmsen, ‘Barlaeus’, 52; Rademaker, ‘Vrijdom’, 13-14; Rademaker, 
Leven en werk, 95; Blok, Barlaeus melancholic, 1-7; Blok, “Caspar Barlaeus’, 24-26. 
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in Germany by none other than Conrad Vorstius. Although Vossius 
declined the offer, his carefully acquired reputation in the orthodox city 
of Dordrecht suffered considerable damage. Grotius called upon the 
resources of his influential network, and in 1615 Vossius was appointed 
to succeed Bertius in Leiden. Cautious, he tried to steer a middle course 
between the two parties; as one recent scholar has remarked, 'His 
attitude towards the ecclesiastical authorities was one of good sense 
verging on servility’.” Like Barlaeus, he was dismissed, but while his 
colleagues were sacrificed, Vossius withstood the Dordrecht purge, and 
was allowed to return in 1619, after a two-year suspension, as a profes- 
sor of rhetoric. Even though he refused to subscribe to the doctrine 
formulated at the Synod of Dordrecht, he kept a low profile and worked 
hard.? When he was called to Amsterdam, he stood to lose more than 
Barlaeus, but equally he was in a position to gain more, winning, in the 
end, a salary no smaller than 2,600 guilders, in addition to free housing 
worth another eight to nine hundred guilders per annum. Overnight, 
Vossius was made the best-paid professor in the Republic.” Barlaeus 
also had a princely salary of 1,500 guilders, which in 1641 was raised 
to 1,650 and in 1642 to 1,700 guilders.” To Barlaeus the appointment 
felt like a rehabilitation: 'As it turned out the Amsterdammers saved 


? Otterspeer, Groepsportret I, 251. 

23 Rademaker, Leven en werk, 112-124, 133-134. 

^ Rademaker mentions a sum of 2,500 guilders (Leven en werk, 188), possibly on the 
basis of Vossius to N.N., dd. 01 07 1631 (UBA ms. RK III H 23, fol. 24r; Van Miert, 
‘Nec inglorium’, 22): ‘Misso enim stipendio, quod altera circiter parte Lugdunensi 
maius est, commodiorem quoque liberorum habere rationem potero’, or on the basis 
of Vossius to K. Slupecki, dd. 11 02 1631 (Epp. Col. I, no. 29): ‘Mihi praeter domum, 
quae octingentis conducitur, annumerabuntur quotannis bis mille et quingenti. Barlaeus 
to Van der Myle, dd. 09 01 1631 (Barlaeus, Epistolae, no. 163): 'Domino Vossio qui 
hic stipendio gaudet mille sexcentorum florenorum et insuper emolumentis ducen- 
torum florenorum, auctum stipendium ad bis mille et quingentos florenos praeter 
domum.’ But see Vossius to J. de Witt, dd. 15 10 1631 (Epp. Col. I, no. 318): ‘Fortasse 
iam aliunde intellexeris ut Amstelodamum a proceribus eius urbis vocatus sim, quo 
in illustri gymnasio, quod magno Bataviae bono erigunt, historiarum sim ac politices 
professor. Stipendium annuum erit bis mille sexcentorum florenorum. Accedit pulchra 
habitatio, quam hic vix octingentis aut etiam nongentis conducere: magnae etiam factae 
spes liberis meis, quorum mihi potissimum ratio habenda fuit.' See also RAP from 1632 
onwards, in which consistently the sum of 2,600 guilders is reported. 

23 Barlaeus to Van der Myle, dd. 09 01 1631 (Barlaeus, Epistolae, no. 163): “Mihi 
adscriptum futuri laboris praemium, mille quingenti floreni annui, praeter domum. 
Vossius to Slupecki, dd. 11 02 1631 (Epp. Col. I, no. 29): /Luculentam domum habebit 
[sc. Barlaeus] ac praeterea annos florenos nostrates mille et quingentos.' For the rise, 
see RBOB, dd. 31 01 1640 (inv.no. 1, fol. 129v). 
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me from public disdain.” To Vossius it came as a relief. In May 1631 
the two former Leiden colleagues were reunited in Amsterdam in the 
Spinhuisstraat, where they would live for a year in adjacent houses." 
In May 1632 they moved together to new houses, also adjacent, at the 
Oudezijds Achterburgwal.” 

Their Amsterdam tenure was marked by scholarly discipline and 
waxing reputations; but it was also marred by personal tragedy. Vossius 
was a workaholic, a trait that had revealed itself early in his career. ‘Iam 
almost collapsing under the weight of this office’, he had already writ- 
ten during his time as headmaster at Dordrecht.? But he continued to 
work long hours—a fact demonstrated by his enormous bibliography.” 
He kept up his scholarly correspondence in the dead of night. ‘I shall 
go to bed now since it is three o'clock in the morning. It is true, day in 
day out I am distracted by all sorts of people, with the result that only 
at night can I do anything useful.?' Moreover, Vossius suffered from 
gout and was frequently too ill to lecture. His wife was also sickly, and 
remained in bed for long periods; still worse was the loss of his child- 
ren. In 1631 Vossius moved with eight of his children to Amsterdam. 
In 1633 Dionysius died at the age of 21. When he was only sixteen 


?$ Barlaeus to Cunaeus, dd. 20 05 1631 (Barlaeus, Epistolae, no. 179): "Tandem a 
publico contemptu me vindicarunt Amstelodamenses.’ 

27 Barlaeus to Uytenbogaert, dd. 27 01 1631 (Barlaeus, Epistolae, no. 166): “Bis 
intra paucos dies fui Amstelodami ut de aedibus mihi ac domino Vossio dispicerem. 
Prius nobis assignatae a senatu et visae haberi non potuerunt. Iam alias nacti sumus 
commodas et amplas, in de Spinhuys-straet.’ 

8 Vossius's house was the present nos. 215-219; the present address no. 213 was 
occupied by Barlaeus; see Van Eeghen, “Woonhuizen’, 59. 

2° Rademaker, Leven en werk, 58. 

30 Rademaker, Leven en werk, 273-285. 

1 Vossius to Meursius, 07 04 1637 (Epp. Col. I, no. 250); ‘Nunc quia tertia est 
nocturna cubitum me confero. Nempe sic de die ab innumeris pene avocor, ut nihil 
fere nisi de nocte possim.’ See also: Vossius to Laud, dd. 02 10 1633 (Epp. Col. I, no. 
207): ‘Quotidie deploro quod non in villam aliquam me possim ad menses aliquot 
abdere. Nunc quibus horis non publico munere distringor, iis dicere non possum, 
quam multi interpellent, partim Belgae, partim exteri, plerique aut genere illustres, aut 
doctrina clari, quorum ego affectum non possum non exosculari. Sed dum me illis do, 
dormiunt opera tot quae habeo affecta. Quamobrem adventante hyeme gaudeo, quia 
tum magis meus esse incipio.’ Vossius to L. Crocius, dd. 08 06 0000 (1636?) (Epp. Col. 
I, no. 283): 'A mane ad vesperam salutor, compellor, distineor, ab nonnullis, commodo 
et meo et publico a pluribus, dispendio et meo et Reipublicae Literariae, cui non 
possum praestare, quod volo et a multis annis pollicitus sum.' Vossius to Laurentius, 
dd. 05 07 1644 (Epp. Col. I, no. 492): ‘Interim multum temporis auferunt salutationes 
tam multorum, occupationes publicae et privatae, valetudo aliquando mihi, longeque 
saepius, ac semper pene coniugi adversa.’ 
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he had edited an improved version of an Arabic dictionary and made 
Latin translations of works in Hebrew. Vossius was devastated by his 
death. ‘Do not begrudge heaven to your son’, Vondel wrote to console 
his friend.? In 1636 Johannes passed away, thirty years old. The failed 
student, deeply in debt and rushed into marriage with a girl from an 
avaricious family, had started a new life in the East, where he did well 
but soon died. In early 1638 three of Vossius' children, an uncle, a lodger 
and a sixth person, on their way to Leiden in a sledge across the frozen 
waterways, fell through the ice. His daughter Cornelia, only fifteen, died 
instantly; Vondel composed an Elegy on Cornelia Vos. Her brother Mat- 
thaeus jumped into the water three times to save the others—an act of 
heroism that left him with severe pneumonia. His brothers Isaac and 
Gerhard became seriously ill. In March 1640 Johanna and Gerhard fell 
to the plague, at ages seventeen and twenty-one respectively— Vondel 
had two more poems to write. Vossius's son Franciscus rushed into a 
disastrous marriage and died, at the age of 37, in 1645. Matthaeus was 
on course for a successful career as a historian, married happily with 
a child—but died in 1646, only thirty-five years old. Only Isaac would 
survive his father and fully display his great talents as a brilliant, albeit 
eccentric scholar.? 

Barlaeus, meanwhile, did not fare much better: he suffered fits of 
melancholy, caused, according to the humoral pathology of the period, 
by a surplus of black bile in the body. He was frequently visited by fevers 
and hallucinations. In 1635, he lost his wife Barbara and was left behind 
with five little daughters and two sons.** In 1645 his friend Grotius 
died, and two years later another friend, P.C. Hooft. On the morning of 
14 January, 1648, Barlaeus's audience waited for him in the lecture hall 
as usual; after a period of absence, the beadle was sent to fetch him. 
The professor was not at home. After a search his body was found in 
the garden well; he had probably taken his own life.” Vossius fell into 


32 ‘Beny uw zoon den hemel niet’, as cited in Rademaker, Leven en werk, 234. 

33 Rademaker, Leven en werk, 238-244. For Isaac Vossius, see Blok, Isaac Vossius, 
and the forthcoming The Wonderful World of Isaac Vossius (1618-1689), edited by 
Eric Jorink and Dirk van Miert, Leiden 2010. 

3t Barlaeus to Van der Myle, 23 06 1635 (Barlaeus, Epistolae, no. 295). 

55 For a discussion of the circumstances of Barlaeus's death, see Blok, Barlaeus mel- 
ancholic, 155-184. Blok quotes from a letter by Vossius dated Wednesday 15 January 
1648, which says that Barlaeus died the day before. Another letter, in which Vossius 
writes that Barlaeus ‘was taken from us today’ is however dated 12 January. Vossius 
must have been mistaken, since 12 January was a Sunday and no lectures were given. 
See Vossius to Sadler, dd. 12 01 1648 (Harl. 7012, fol. 313r): 'Hodie ereptus mihi collega 
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Illustration 3: Romantic impression of Vossius delivering his inaugural 
address. Painting by Barend Wijnveld, ca. 1860. Collection Amsterdam 
Historical Museum 
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a deep solitude. “A general must die standing upright’, he wrote.” In 
March of that year, whether from a fight in a bookshop or a fall from 
a small staircase in his library, Vossius received a wound that became 
infected. After five days the eminent scholar passed away too. 

During the time these two unfortunate professors adorned the Athe- 
naeum with their personal reputations, several of their correspondents 
tried to gain positions in Amsterdam. Eustachius Swart, headmaster of 
the Latin school at 's-Hertogenbosch, aspired to the chair of politics 
only two months after the start of the Athenaeum. But he was ill- 
advised to raise his hopes so high, since politics was already part of 
Vossius's assignment. According to Vossius, Swart had sooner set his 
hopes on the chair of letters, but “someone famous’ had already shown 
an interest in this. Did Vossius mean Hugo Grotius? The curators, 
nonetheless, followed their own agenda. At the top of their list was a 
professor of mathematics. “No small wonder, in this city of commerce, 
whose economy cannot exist without the science of counting and ships 
cannot sail to all the corners of the world and even to unknown lands 
without knowledge of the stars.' But the regents were in no hurry, to 
Vossius's amazement”? 


“The illusions of Martinus Hortensius’ 


On 8 May 1634, one Martinus Hortensius (1605-1639) took to the 
rostrum to deliver his inaugural address on the dignity and utility of 


coniunctissimus Casparus Barlaeus poeta et philosophus egregius, quae res animo non 
mediocriter licet ad mala omnia obdurato, dolorem non mediocrem attulit.’ 

% Vossius to Crocius, dd. 1648 04 28 (Epp. Col. I, no. 545): ‘censeo imperatorem 
stantem mori oportere’. 

37 Swartius to Vossius, dd. 25 01 1632 (Rademaker, ‘Athenaeum in correspondence’, 
39-41); Vossius to Swartius, dd. 01 03 1632 (Epp. Col. I, no. 160; Rademaker, 'Athe- 
naeum in correspondence, 41): ‘Veruntamen necdum video quo pacto persuaderi possit 
proceribus nostris ut cogitent de advocando politices professore, qui ut historiarum 
[Epp. Col.: historiam], sed civilis etiam doctrinae, me professorem designarint meque 
unum huic oneri sufficere existiment. Paulo facilius impetremus de humanioribus 
literis. Sed tamen vir est clari nominis qui eodem adspirat. Equidem utrumque vestri 
mihi collegam optem. Sed certum est prius cogitatum in se [sic] mathematico. Quid 
mirum: in mercuriali civitate, cuius commercia sine numerandi scientia non constant 
nec navigationes in omnes orbis plagas ac terras etiam ignotas sine scientia siderali.' 
Vossius to Meursius, dd. 25 09 1632 (Epp. Col. I, no. 238): 'Collegam adhuc praeter 
Barlaeum habeo nullum. Causae me latent: sive consules properare nolint sive eo id fit 
quia bello omnium intentae mentes et fuerunt hactenus et adhuc sunt.’ 
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mathematics.” Only six years earlier Hortensius had enrolled as a stu- 
dent at Leiden. Previously he had attended the Latin school and devoted 
himself to astronomical observations— probably at the instigation of 
his teacher Isaac Beeckman, also an early mentor to Descartes. From 
Beeckman he got his enthusiasm for heliocentric cosmology. He car- 
ried on his studies with the radical Copernican Philip Lansbergen. He 
applauded the latter's theories and spoke slightingly of the compromise 
between geo- and heliocentrism devised by Tycho Brahe. Holding no 
tenure, Hortensius managed to extend his scholarly network. In late 
1633 he settled in Amsterdam in the hope of finding a post as a professor 
of mathematics. He had some early success: he was appointed as an 
extraordinary professor, subsequently as a ordinary professor. Although, 
with a contract of 600 guilders a year, he earned considerably less than 
his older colleagues, it was no small accomplishment for the twenty- 
nine-year-old astronomer. His lectures attracted a wide audience. One 
month after delivering his inaugural address, Hortensius could write: 
'I give lectures every day now to a rather sizeable audience on the ele- 
ments of astronomy.” Vossius too was struck by Hortensius's success 
at lecturing.?^ On 2 July 1635 Hortensius began teaching optics; barely 
a fortnight later he complained of a lack of interest." But he stayed 
nonetheless, possibly because he set his sights on a new goal. 

In the middle of May 1635 Hugo Grotius sent Vossius an interest- 
ing letter from Paris. Friends of Galileo Galilei, who had been under 
house arrest in Pisa since 1633, had suggested that the ageing scientist 
take refuge in Amsterdam, where he would find all that he needed to 
stimulate his research and lighten the burden of old age." The Amster- 
dam regents rather welcomed this proposal: Galileo would have meant 
a third internationally-renowned addition to the Athenaeum’s staff. 
There was also another benefit—less symbolic but all the more lucra- 
tive: Galileo would be able to publish in Amsterdam his new solution 


38 This oration has been re-edited and translated in Imhausen and Remmert, 'Hor- 
tensius’. 

3 Hortensius to Gassendi, dd. 02 06 1634 (Gassendi, Epistolae, 422): ‘Nunc quotidie 
doceo elementa astronomica in satis magno auditorum numero a quibus, ob rationes 
quasdam, fuit inchoandum’. 

^ Vossius to Grotius, dd. 28 05 1634 (Grotius, BW V, no. 1930): "Ipse nunc discipli- 
nas mathematicas in urbe hac, sed extra ordinem, profitetur. Attamen is est confluxus 
audientium, is quoque genius docentis, ut non dubitem quin propediem eum collegam 
simus habituri. 

4 Hortensius to Gassendi, dd. 15 07 1635 (Gassendi, Epistolae, 429). 

2 Grotius to Vossius, dd. 17 05 1635 (Grotius, BW V, no. 2108). 
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to the still-unsolved problem of calculating longitude at sea. In August 
1635, however, came the great disappointment: Grotius wrote that 
Galileo would prefer to remain at home.? Nevertheless, in December 
the States-General appointed Hortensius chairman of a committee 
whose assignment was to test Galileo's method and correspond with 
the scientist on the matter.“ As Hortensius soon found out, Galileo's 
method was not unproblematic. But he could benefit from the situa- 
tion, for he had cause to hope that the Amsterdam magistracy would 
offer him a suitably-equipped laboratory for his research. Although the 
States- General indeed ordered the Dutch East India Company (not the 
city government) to give Hortensius the instruments he needed, the 
affair eventually fizzled out. One of the committee members died in 
1637; in early 1638 was hatched the plan to send Hortensius to Galileo 
in person, but this had to be postponed, as Galileo was not allowed 
visitors. One year later, Hortensius was appointed at Leiden as professor 
of mathematics, from which we may conclude that he too despaired of 
resolving the matter. He soon displayed symptoms of tuberculosis, and 
died in Leiden before commencing his lectures, on 17 August 1639.5 

Soon after his death, Vossius wrote that ‘during the time he was 
ordered to travel to Italy, Hortensius was frequently absent due to 
business in The Hague, Leiden and Delft; interest in his lectures seems 
to have dwindled as a result.“ This must have happened at the time 
Hortensius was to leave for Tuscany, in early 1638. When the Italian 
journey was definitively cancelled and Hortensius started lecturing 
again he stood in front of an audience of 'two or no one at all. And 
one of those two was sometimes the Athenaeum’s servant, poor man, 
called the “beadle”. If Hortensius failed to draw a larger audience he 
might as well give up any hope of a raise." His move to Leiden can be 


8 Grotius to Vossius, dd. 02 08 1635 (Grotius, BW VI, no. 2217). 

^ Van Berkel, ‘Hortensius’, 215-215. 

5 According to Vossius, Hortensius had a predisposition to the plague or tuberculo- 
sis, a disease that had killed both his parents. Vossius to Boswell dd. 00 00 1639 (Epp. 
Col. I, no. 166): ‘Natura propensior erat ad tabem, qua parentes obierunt." 

% Vossius to Boswell dd. 00 00 1639 (Epp. Col. I, no. 166): ‘Quo tempore Hortensium 
1óv LaKapitny cura tenebat proficiscendi in Italiam, saepe ab urbe aberat, nunc Hagam 
excurrens, nunc Leydam vel Delphos. Haec res fecit ut non ille solum longe alia ac 
iuventutis bonum curaret, sed auditoribus quoque eius amor Mathesios refrigesceret: 
vel siquibus ardor ille duraret, in alia Lycea defluere[n]t.’ 

^ Vossius to Boswell dd. 00 00 1639 (Epp. Col. I, no. 166): Ubi deposuit noster 
animum illius itineris destinati, redire quidem voluit ad labores et auditiones publicas. 
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explained as a response to a double disappointment. He didn't get the 
instruments he so avidly desired, and his students abandoned him. 

Hortensius's reputation in the history of science is not enviable. 
Largely responsible for this was the criticism of Descartes, who became 
irritated with Hortensius's ambitions. Furthermore, Hortensius's 
frontal attack on Tycho Brahe brought him little sympathy. Brahe's 
countrymen Longomontanus and Bartholinus came to the defence of 
their learned colleague by writing a refutation of 'the false accusations 
and unfounded criticism of one Martinus Hortensius'.? Kepler and 
the French astronomer Jean Beaugrand were equally condescending 
about Hortensius—and this even before his Amsterdam appointment. 
In short, in Hortensius the Athenaeum had found a mathematician of 
international notoriety rather than one of distinction. How poorly his 
name compared to those of Vossius and Barlaeus! 

Yet Hortensius was a more modern scholar than his two respected 
colleagues. In his involvement with the Galileo project he was a central 
figure between, on the one hand, higher education— perhaps even ‘sci- 
ence —and, on the other, a government seeking a practical solution to 
a key problem.? Hortensius may have been restless, but in contrast to 
the old humanism of Vossius and Barlaeus he represented ‘modern’ 
science. He remained a great admirer of Descartes, despite the lack of 
reciprocation. He set himself up as the prime mover in the Galileo case. 
Perhaps the misunderstood professor was not wholly wrong to blame the 
lack of serious scientific interest in Amsterdam on its superficiality: 


They all love money, not knowledge. They abound in luxury and their 
bodies are splendidly adorned, but their minds are wild and uncultivated: 
such is the nature of the place. No concern, no interest in beautiful things 
touches them; they adore Bacchus and Ceres. (...) This city is rumoured to 
attach some value to sciences and scholars, but that is rumour only, and 
amounts to nothing. I often regret that, when I was deliberating where 
to live, I did not choose Paris over Amsterdam.” 


Sed saepe &kpoatis erat nullus, interdum unus et alter, ut locum haberet illud 
Persianum e Graeco expressum, ‘vel duo vel nemo’. [Persius, Satires 1.3] Et duorum 
interdum (miserum) alter erat minister Lycei, quem pedellum dicimus. Hoc vidit et 
indoluit: idque eo magis, quia spem maioris stipendii habere non possit nisi opera eius 
necessaria publico magis videretur.' 

48 Van Berkel, ‘Hortensius’, 206. 

2 Davids, Verspreiding van technische kennis’, 7-8. 

°° Hortensius to Gassendi, dd. 15 07 1635 (Gassendi, Epistolae, 429): ‘Pecuniam 
omnes amant, non scientias; luxu diffluunt et corpore ornati splendide, animo inculti 
horridique obambulant: talis est genius loci. Nulla eos cura tangit, nulla curiositas 
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At first sight, this passage seems merely to express personal grudges 
according to a cliché of outer artifice versus true inner beauty. This was, 
however, not the only time that the Athenaeum seemed less progressive 
than might have been expected of a cosmopolitan commercial centre. 
To a certain extent, it is therefore understandable that Hortensius was 
disappointed. Apt, therefore, is the subtitle of a recent article on the 
young professor: ‘the illusions of Martinus Hortensius"?! 


After Hortensius's departure the City Council debated whether to 
appoint a successor in mathematics, or instead an expert in Roman 
history, especially since Vossius started to show signs of ageing.” Vos- 
sius himself had insisted on the latter option.” But as it turned out, the 
Council members ‘inclined to the view that it would be a good idea to 
appoint here one of two professors of law for the benefit of the young 
people'^* This must have struck a chord with Johannes Corvinus. This 
Remonstrant exile asked Vossius as early as June 1632 if he could come 
to Amsterdam to teach.” On 1 May 1634 he settled close to the Athe- 
naeum** and began teaching law to, among others, children from the 
Barlaeus-Vossius network.” He continued in this position for twelve 
years; in early 1647 the city gave him an allowance for the lessons he 
had given during the Christmas holidays the previous year. In Sep- 
tember 1647 he requested permission to preside over disputations in 
the Athenaeum, but to no avail. In the Christmas holidays of 1647 he 
again gave lessons for which he received a single payment one month 
later.” Corvinus's status as a private teacher closely associated with the 
Athenaeum was confirmed in 1648 with an assignment to write and 


rerum pulchrarum; Bacchum diligunt et Cererem (...) Famam habet haec civitas 
quasi et studia et viri docti in aliquo sint pretio, sed famam tantum, nihil minus quam 
rem. Dolet me saepius quod cum de sede habitationis deliberabam, non praetulerim 
Lutetiam Amstelodamo.' 

51 Van Berkel, ‘Hortensius’. 

2 VR, dd. 19 09 1639 (no. 17, fol. 4v). 

*? Vossius to Boswell, dd. 00 00 1639 (Epp. Col. I, no. 166). 

54 VR, dd. 19 09 1639 (no. 17, fol. 4v). 

55 Kamerbeek, ‘Some letters’, 93; Corvinus to Vossius, dd. 01 06 1632 (Rawl. 80, 
fol. 123r). 

56 Vossius to Grotius, dd. 05 04 1634, (Grotius, BW V, no. 1923). 

*' See page 123. 

55 RBOB, dd. 30 01 1647 (inv.no. 1. fol. 200v); dd. 27 09 1647 (inv.no. 1. fol. 204 v); 
dd. 29 01 1648 (inv.no. 1. fol. 206 v). 
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deliver Barlaeus's funeral oration.? But he had been overlooked for the 
chair of law in 1640, as had Vossius's own son Franciscus. The appoint- 
ment fell instead to Johannes Cabeliau, who had been recommended 
by the famous Leiden professor Daniel Heinsius.?? 


Cabeliau's commas 


In 1638 the philologist Johannes Fredericus Gronovius addressed his 
friend Nicholas Heinsius (Daniel's son) from his new residence in The 
Hague: 


Did you know that man who, upon your departure, interrupted me and 
so prevented me from accompanying you to your carriage—an unwel- 
come intrusion, even if he was quite agreeable? That was Cabeliau, as 
he later introduced himself. For I did not yet know the man by sight. 
You can easily guess what we talked about: punctuation, of course, and 
writing letters.” 


A close reader would have sensed that Cabeliau (1600/01-1651/52), was 
known in the Republic of Letters as a man whose ambition far exceeded 
his welcome.” Already in the previous year, Cabeliau had unexpectedly 
turned up at Vossius's house when he was out. In February 1638 
he wrote a seven-page-long and in fact rather obtrusive consolatory 
letter to Vossius on the death of the latter's daughter Cornelia.* In 
Amsterdam he succeeded in getting an appointment as professor of 
law—a feat he had not managed to achieve during his fifteen years at 


* Vossius had shirked that obligation, as had the ordinary law professor Rusius. 
Both professors pretended to be ill, possibly because Barlaeus had committed suicide, 
which made it very hard to deliver a funeral oration full of praise. 

$' Vossius to Rutgersius, dd. 07 07 1640 (Epp. Col. I, no. 385). Quoted by Heesakkers, 
‘Foundation’, 17, n. 69, where the number of the letter is given as 384; in the 1690 
edition of Vossius's letters three successive letters carry the number 384, followed by 
one with the number 386. 

$8 J.F. Gronovius to N. Heinsius, dd. 27 02 1638 (Syl. Epp. IH, 46): 'Noverasne illum 
qui in abitu vestro me interpellans prohibebat (quod aegre accidebat mihi, etsi homo 
sane fuerit gratus) vobis ad currus usque adambulare? Is erat Cabeliavius, ut postea se 
patefecit. Nam ego de facie nondum noveram virum. Cogitare facile potes quibus de 
rebus sermo fuerit nobis, nempe de interpunctionibus et epistolis scribendis.' 

® In 1626 he published the first part of carefully selected letters from his learned 
correspondence, followed in 1631 by another hundred. Cabeliau, Epistolarum centuria 
I&II. 

$^ Vossius to Willius, dd. 18 06 1637 (Epp. Col. I, no. 304). 

** Cabeliau to Vossius, dd. 06 02 1638, (Rawl. 84 D, fols 73r-76r). 
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Leiden. As strong as his ambition was to gain a post, he showed little 
talent in keeping it. 

Cabeliau was a genuine comma fetishist, and wrote a treatise ‘on 
punctuation’. The work was never published, which is regrettable for 
it could have shed light on his oddly punctuated inaugural address, 
delivered on 2 January 1640.5 He failed to acquire fame with this ora- 
tion, although he did his best to please the curators. The speech is a 
panegyric to the existence of illustrious schools, and, by consequence, 
to the Amsterdam initiative. His lectures, however, failed to attract any 
students, although he managed to earn 1,400 guilders a year, which 
proved too much for the burgomasters: on 30 January 1645 they decided 
to fire him because ‘few, nay sometimes no persons’ frequented his 
courses, ‘such that his profession renders this city no service at all'.59 
It was not before 1 May 1646 that his dismissal became final, but that 
really was the end for Cabeliau. He could only watch helplessly as 
Albertus Rusius took over his chair. 


Meanwhile, the departure and death of Hortensius had not gone 
unnoticed. Less than a month after the latter's death, Vossius received 
a recommendation from an English correspondent, William Boswell, 
for a countryman who would doubtlessly fill the chair of mathematics 
with the greatest honour. Should this honour fall to him, it would reflect 
well on the whole of England. If, however, a confidant of Vossius was 
in the running he should take precedence. In the margin is indicated 
the subject in question: Johannes Pellius or John Pell (1611-1685). 
The Leiden professor Fredericus Spanhemius Sr had recommended to 
Barlaeus another candidate for the chair in the Spring of 1644, but this 
man failed to get the post as well.® 

Pell arrived in Amsterdam in December 1643, after being rejected 
for the chair of physics and ethics at Leiden. Already three years earlier 
he had been recommended there as professor of philosophy, but had 


$5 The title page says ‘II Cal. Januari’, but Vossius to Doublet, dd. 02 01 1641 (Epp. 
Col. I, no. 400): ‘[Cabeliavius] orationem inauguralem hodierno habuit die.’ Cf. Theis- 
sen, ‘Aanhangsel’, 566, n. 1. Regrettably Vossius does not comment on the oration. 
See also page 300. 

& RBOB, dd. 30 01 1645 (inv.no. 1. fol. 151), quoted by Theissen, ‘Aanhangsel’, 566. 
See further dd. 10 11 1645 (inv.no. 1. fol. 153r); dd. 29 01 1646 (inv.no. 1 fol. 155v); 
dd. 06 04 1646 (inv.no. 1 fol. 156v). 

9? Boswell to Vossius, dd. 02 09 1639 (Rawl. 83, fol. 172r). See also Malcolm and 
Stedall, John Pell, 77-78. 

$^ Barlaeus to Spanhemius, dd. 28 06 1644 (Barlaeus, Epistolae, no. 468). 
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not succeeded then either.9 On 27 April 1644 the decision was made 
to appoint him as Hortensius's successor. The Englishman pretended 
not to have counted on being appointed to the chair. Eight months 
after his arrival he wrote to a correspondent: 


I came over hither in December last, not bringing any of my books or 
papers with me, nor hardly clothes, for the worst I had seemed good 
enough to wear a' shipboard. I then thought not to stay here above a 
fortnight. Nor did I imagine, that, before I got out of this town again, I 
should be persuaded to climb the cathedra, and make inaugural orations 
and praelusions and afterwards read publicly, five days in a week, an hour 
every day in Latin. Which, had I foreseen, I think that all the books and 
papers that I had, both yours and mine, should have come along with 
me, to enable me to do those things more easily.” 


During his professorship, Pellius became involved in a controversy 
with the Danish mathematician Longberg over the quadrature of the 
circle." The Dane had already published his theory in 1612 and been 
refuted by several scholars. Undeterred, in 1644 he breathed new life 
into his theory by publishing a pamphlet in Amsterdam.” The same 
year Pell published a well-received Refutation which secured him some 
students from England.” 

In August 1646 we find the first mention of Pell's impending appoint- 
ment in Breda at the newly created illustrious school.” As early as 
mid-September he arrived in the Barony of Breda.” In an October let- 
ter Pell shares his doubts with Vossius on the matter of dedicating his 
Controversy concerning the quadrature of the cercle—to the mayors of 
Amsterdam or to the Prince of Orange? The dilemma shows that Pell 
owed his career largely to the Athenaeum." Vossius admired Pell as 


* Molhuysen, Bronnen II, 251 (dd. 08 11 1640) en 276 (dd. 29 05 1643). 

7 Pellius to Cavendish, dd. 07 08 1644 (Vaughan, Protectorate IL, 356-357). 

71 Van Maanen, Facets, 107-146. 

? The Refutatiuncula has so far proved untraceable but was disseminated as early 
as 1644 (Petty to Pellius, dd. 24 08 1644 (Vaughan, Protectorate II, 358); Cavendish 
to Pellius, dd. 17 07 1646 and 12 10 1646 (Vaughan, Protectorate II, 370-371)). In 
1646 was published in Amsterdam the Controversy with Longomontanus concerning 
the quadrature of the cercle, translated one year later as Controversiae de vera circuli 
mensura anno 1644 exortae inter Chr. Severini Longomontanum et Joannem Pellium, 
Amsterdam (Joannes Blaeu) 1647. 

73 Petty to Pellius, dd. 24 08 1644 (Vaughan, Protectorate II, 361). 

^ Boswell to Pellius, dd. 05 08 1646 (Vaughan, Protectorate I, 369). 

75 Vossius to Sadler, dd. 16 09 1646 (Epp. Col. I, no. 533). 

7% Pellius to Vossius, dd. 21 10 1646 (Harl. 7012, fol. 229r). The manuscript index 
under Harl. 7012 incorrectly attributes the letter to Ludovicus Pellius instead of Johan- 
nes, a mistake adopted in Van der Lem and Rademaker, Inventory, 338 and 468. 
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a human being and as a teacher, as demonstrated by references to his 
‘very dear colleague’, ‘exceptionally acute mathematician’ and ‘much 
beloved colleague’.” ‘I would rather have enjoyed the friendship of this 
extremely learned man in Amsterdam [than in Breda] but I dare not 
condemn his decision."? The magistrate’s satisfaction can be gauged 
from the fact that his salary during his two years at the Athenaeum 
was raised from 300 to 850 guilders.” 

Now that Pell was gone the German scholar Bernard Varenius saw 
his chance. He had studied medicine in Leiden and was working in 
Amsterdam in 1646 as a private tutor.” Varenius initially learnt that 
no one was to be appointed ‘since in this town there are very few lovers 
of mathematics who know Latin, though there a great number who are 
proficient in it’.* Yet he applied anyway, for although he understood 
that Hortensius and Pell had hardly any students, he knew that ‘the 
whole matter depends upon the favour and goodwill of the mayors’. 
On the advice of Vossius, from whom he had borrowed a work by 
the ancient mathematician Pappus, he began preparations.“ But to no 
avail: his only supporter among the burgomasters happened to be in 
Moscow at the time, and Varenius was told that ‘those who previously 
had been professors of mathematics here hardly ever had any listeners’. 
And he added: ‘people have discovered that I belonged to the Lutheran 
religion'.? Students were allowed to be Lutherans, professors might be 
Remonstrants, but Lutheran professors were one bridge too far for the 
Amsterdam regents. Not before 1653 was there another appointment 
in mathematics. 

Although the Amsterdammers seemed to prefer to appoint Dutch 
scholars, the attention from foreign scholars clearly shows that the 


7 Vossius to Seldenus, dd. 02 01 1645 (Epp. Col. I, no. 508): ‘... coniunctissimo 
collega Pellio...' Vossius, De universae mathesios natura, 37-38: 'Longe tamen maiora 
jamdiu exspectamus a viro variae eruditionis, mathematico acutissimo, Ioanne Pellio 
Brittanno,...antea...nostro collega carissimo...' 

78 Vossius to Sadler, dd. 16 09 1646 (Epp. Col. I, no. 533): Mallem hic doctissimi 
viri amicitia frui; nec tamen consilium eius damnare audeo." 

7 RBOB, dd. 10 11 1645 (inv.no. 1. fol. 153r ); dd. 29 01 1646 (inv.no. 1. fol. 155r). 
RAP, dd. 1646 (inv.no. 330, vol. 298, fol. 126v). On Pell and the Athenaeum, see Mal- 
colm and Stedall, John Pell, 97-121, 352, 358-359. 

80 Jungius to Varenius, dd. 18 05 1647 (Jungius, Briefwechsel, 324); Varenius to 
Jungius, dd. 16 06 1647 (Jungius, Briefwechsel, 325-326). 

5! Varenius to Jungius, dd. 17 05 1647 (Jungius, Briefwechsel, 320). 

2 Vossius, Uitleenboekje, dd. 00 03 1648 (f. 16); Tuynman, ‘Toelichting’, 22; Varenius 
to Jungius, dd. 24 12 1647 (Jungius, Briefwechsel, 328). 

3 Varenius to Jungius, dd. 12 04 1648 (Jungius, Briefwechsel, 331). 
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Athenaeum had managed to establish a reputation beyond the borders 
of the Republic. 


Christianus Ravius, ‘an extraordinary teacher’ 


Hardly more successful in lobbying than Varenius was another Ger- 
man, the highly active Christianus Rau or Ravius (1613-1677). When 
Rusius was appointed professor of law Ravius managed to get permis- 
sion to teach Eastern languages, particularly Hebrew. Ravius shared 
some characteristics with Hortensius: he too had great plans for the 
future of his profession, plans he divulged in his works, for example 
in an open letter to the whole of Europe.** Ravius studied theology 
and Eastern languages in Wittenberg, went to England in 1638 on the 
recommendation of Vossius and Boswell, and travelled to the Middle 
East with financial support from James Ussher.? From there he brought 
with him a great quantity of manuscripts, just as the Leiden scholar 
Jacob Golius had done in 1625. In Utrecht he had the opportunity to 
give a number of lectures, but his request in May 1644 to be allowed 
to supervise disputations was turned down. In the autumn of 1644, he 
lent a manuscript with an Arabic translation of Apollonius’ Conics to 
John Pell, whom he greatly admired and whose Latin translation he 
seems to have tried to publish in Amsterdam under his own name.*é 
In the Spring of 1645 he travelled to Turkey where he remained until 
early 1646. 

He was subsequently more successful in Amsterdam than in Utrecht. 
From October 1646 until June 1647 he gave Hebrew lessons for which 
he was occasionally paid; Varenius characterized him at the time as 'an 
extraordinary teacher of the Oriental languages.’ But a native speaker 
of Arabic whom Ravius had brought with him from Constantinople, a 
young man called Nicolaus Petri al-Haleb (from Aleppo), told quite a 
different story in a letter to Golius: Ravius did not know Hebrew and 
Arabic well. Besides, Ravius had on one occasion hit the Amsterdam 


** Ravius, Obtestatio ad Universam Europam. 

85 Toomer, ‘Ravis’. 

86 Toomer, Eastern Wisedome, 183-184, 186. For Ravius’ admiration of Pell, see 
Malcolm and Pedestall, John Pell, 76 and 107 (n. 28). 

87 Kernkamp, Acta et decreta, I, 177-178, 180, 193-194, 202, 209, 211-213, 218, 
252. 

88 Varenius to Jungius, dd. 17 05 1647 (Jungius, Briefwechsel, 320): ‘einen 
außerordentlichen Lehrer der orienttalischen Sprachen’. 
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school rector Adrianus Junius. Because of his uncivilized behaviour and 
his immodesty he became widely unpopular within the learned world, 
on account of which he failed to realise his plans. Even the Amsterdam 
streetboys harassed him.” 

Vossius and his son Isaac tried to convince the Amsterdam cura- 
tors to keep Ravius for the Athenaeum, and in April 1647, Ravius 
was optimistic that he would be appointed professor, but in July 1647 
he secured an appointment in London.? Having arrived in that safe 
harbour, ‘after various wanderings on land and sea’, he could finally 
dedicate himself to his studies.” Isaac Vossius strove to bring Ravius 
back to Amsterdam until September, but his efforts were frustrated by 
the absence of one of the curators and because his father was suffer- 
ing severe arthritis. Isaac was an avid collector of manuscripts, and his 
trouble was not selfless: Again I ask you to come here, not without your 
manuscripts, particularly the Greek ones, all of which I ask you to bring 
with you over here,’ he wrote to Ravius.” But Ravius was content with 
his post as ‘public professor of Hebrew in the city of London’, where 
he worked in London House, now Goodenough College.? In Frankfurt 
he later made an appeal with a colleague to establish an international 


$ See Houtsma, Correspondentie, 99-100, who relies on two letters in Arabic, kept at 
Leiden University Library: Cod. Or. 1228, nos. 82 and 89. For further details on Ravius, 
see Houtsma, Correspondentie, 80-102, and Juynboll, Beoefenaars, 217-222. 

% C. Tollius to Ravius, dd. 27 07 1647 (Ravius, Sesqui-decuria, 27): 'Gratulabor 
tibi prius deinde ad me convertor, Ravi praestantissime. Sane vehementer gratulor de 
oblata Londinensi provincia. (... Rem tuam curant sedulo ambo Vossii qui te apud 
Amstelodamenses potius exoptant vivere quam alibi et sperant effecturos.' For Ravius's 
optimism in April, see Toomer, Eastern Wisedome, 190. 

°’ Botius to Ravius, dd. 24 08 1647 (Ravius, Sesqui-decuria, 12): 'Gratulor itaque 
bonis istis civibus, artium bonarum fautoribus, tam egregium virum, unde ipsorum 
conatus in summum reipublicae literariae commodum certissime redundaturus est, 
et tibi quoque post varias terra marique iactationes ac post tot curas et sollicitudines, 
in eum portum appulisti, ubi reliquum aevi tranquille degere de studiis tuis animo 
sereno incumbere possis.’ 

%2 I. Vossius to Ravius, dd. 30 09 1647 (Ravius, Sesqui-decuria, 13-14): 'Gratularer 
tibi conditionem illam quae tibi offertur, nisi sperarem te et hic commodum posse 
obtinere locum, ita ut non tantum tibi, sed et nobis gratulari possimus. Neque enim 
dubito quin si huc veneris omnia ex animi tui voto procedunt in Anglia, vero ut hoc 
tempore commoreris, qui tibi sit autor, nescio an idem sit amicus. (...) Iterum peto ne 
sine libris tuis manuscriptis huc venias, Graecis praesertim, quos omnes tecum deferas 
rogo. (...) Pater non cessabit omnia pro te facere quae possit, sed propter dolores arth- 
riticos et absentiam unius e curatoribus, nondum aliquid certi potuit rescribere. 

% Wheelocius to Ravius, dd. 11 02 1647 (Ravius, Sesqui-decuria, 32), addressed 
his letter to Ravius, ‘in Civitate Londinensi Linguae Ebraicae publicum professorem". 
For the short-lived school of oriental languages in London (1647-1649) and Ravius' 
involvement therein, see Toomer, Eastern Wisedome, 187-192. 
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college for the study of Eastern languages, publishing a pamphlet with 
a title which, characteristic of his extreme verbosity, filled the entire 
front page.” The brief Amsterdam appointment of this disgruntled 
visionary bore no fruit. It was not until 1686 that the study of Oriental 
languages was reinstated. 


There were other scholars who, during these early years, tried in vain 
to be appointed at the Athenaeum. Albertus Kyper, who had taken his 
doctorate at Leiden in 1638 with a number of theses on syphilis, tried 
his luck at Amsterdam. The Amsterdam regents, however, were seeking 
a professor not of medicine but of botany. Vossius made the case for 
Kyper, since one member of the City Council thought that a botanist 
ought to be able to teach medicine as well. Kyper's two-volume work 
on the natural sciences bore witness to ‘what may be expected of him 
for our Lyceum, if our regents would only apply themselves to inviting 
him. But I can report on that with certainty only once I have spoken to 
the majority of them.” A few months later Vossius spoke with two of 
the three ex-mayors, who informed him that nothing was yet decided. 
They remembered a discussion on the appointment of a professor of 
medicine and botanist, and concluded that it would be a good idea to 
consider the matter further. Nevertheless, their attention was presently 
focused on another chair: that of law. Gerard Schaep, a curator of the 
Athenaeum since 1635 and of Leiden University since 1641, had spoken 
favourably of Kyper and even knew his work on chemistry; if he had 
had his way the matter would have soon been settled. But the regents 
had varying interests and, moreover, thought that nothing should be 
done precipitately. Vossius promised to continue doing what he could 
for Kyper.” But he probably did not keep this up for long. When Bar- 
laeus wrote to Huygens that Rusius had been appointed as law professor 
he added: ‘Snippendael will propound the powers of the herbs in the 
botanical garden in prose, not verse. Another, Ravius, lately returned 
from Turkey, is about to derive the Dutch languages from the Oriental 


% Ravius and Wasmuth, Literae circulares. 

5 Vossius to Salmasius, dd. 20 11 1645 (Epp. Col. I, no. 520): '[Praestantissimi Kyperi] 
egregia volumina duo, de scientia naturali abunde ostendunt quid ab eo sit exspectan- 
dum Lyceo nostro, si proceres nostri ad eum huc advocandum adiiciant animum, sed 
nisi cum pluribus fuero collocutus, nihil certi possum rescribere." 

% Vossius to Salmasius, dd. 09 02 1646 (Epp. Col. I, no. 524). 
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ones, causing Mercury to seriously consider studying with us.” (Mer- 
cury or Hermes was, among other things, a divine patron of education 
and civilisation.) Johannes Snippendael had indeed been appointed a 
reader in botany in April 1646.? In Isaac Vossius's words: “The chair 
of botany has been given to somebody else, some kind of hunchback.” 
Snippendael kept his post at least until 1656.9? 


The end of the first period 


In the mid-1640s the Athenaeum went through a transitional stage. 
Vossius and Barlaeus were getting old but the curators were not yet 
prepared either to replace them or to find assistance for them. After 
Hortensius left in 1639, an attempt was made to broaden the curricu- 
lum: Cabeliau was appointed as professor of Law. After he had been 
active for four years did Pell receive his appointment in mathematics. 
After that, the curators began to look for someone to replace the inept 
Cabeliau, and found Rusius. While Rusius was away for his Christ- 
mas holiday, the regents let Corvinus teach law, which clearly shows 
the importance they attached to that subject. After the chair of law 
had been secured (although Rusius had not yet received payment) 
the curators set themselves to appoint someone to teach medicine. A 
botanist was considered more obvious than a medical doctor, as the 
botanical garden had recently been moved to the Reguliershof; and the 
curator Schaep was already familiar with the botanical garden at Lei- 
den. Kyper heard of the opportunity and arranged a recommendation 
for himself, but the position went instead to Snippendael. This wave 
of new appointments culminated in April 1646 when, on a single day, 
the mayors and ex-mayors appointed Rusius, Snippendael and a new 
librarian (Isaac Vossius), as well as allowing Ravius to teach privately, 
and dismissing Cabeliau.! Some months later Amsterdam lost Pell to 


? Barlaeus to Huygens, dd. 15 04 1646 (Huygens, BW IV, no. 4312): ‘Snippendalius 
in horto botanico herbarum vires prosa, non carmine, dicet. Alius, Ravius, e Turcia 
redux, orientalibus linguis flectet Batavorum linguas, ut iam de studiis cogitare apud 
nos serio incipiat Mercurius.' 

° RBOB, dd. 06 04 1646 (inv.no. 1. fol. 156r). 
9 Is. Vossius to Salmasius, dd. 07 03 1648 (UBA ms. VI F29: 125): ‘Alteri quoque 
cuidam gibbosulo contigit botanicae rei professio." 

100 On 1 april 1658 a request by him to resume his ‘former office’ was put off and 
in the end was never discussed. RBOB, dd. 01 04 1658 (inv.no. 2, fol. 118v); dd. 28 01 
1659 (inv.no. 2, fol. 123r). Cf. page 315. 

101 RBOB, dd. 06 04 1646 (inv.no. 1 fol. 156r-v). 
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Breda and Varenius tried unsuccessfully to succeed him. At the same 
time Ravius attempted to secure a position at the Athenaeum; he had 
more luck than Varenius, but had to leave his post after barely a year. 
After this rapid succession of full- and part-time appointments, the 
academic staff entered a more stable period. 


The second period 


During the second period continuity was established in the teaching 
of philosophy, mathematics and law. Appointments were made in 
philosophy and law even before the current holders of these chairs 
had deceased or been dismissed. In early 1647 Johannes Klenck was 
proposed as a candidate. He would hold the chair of philosophy for 
the next twenty years. Arnold Senguerdius was appointed in 1648 as 
Barlaeus's successor, and remained in office until his death in 1667. 
Rusius lectured from 1645 to 1659. In 1653 Alexander de Bie began 
teaching at the Athenaeum, and would continue to do so, without 
interruption, until 1690. The same continuity could not be found in 
Vossius's old disciplines: secular and ecclesiastical history. This is not 
to say that history was held in contempt; quite the reverse: the regents 
remained eager to appoint successors with a fame comparable to the 
great Vossius himself. 


Johannes Klenckius: Royal knight, Lord of Odessa, and ‘a silly and 
empty-headed man' 


Klenckius (1618-1672)—or Klenck, Klenkke, Clenck, Clinck, Clinq, 
Cling, and so on—was born in Amsterdam and studied philosophy at 
Leiden. Before receiving his doctorate in 1641, a disagreement arose 
between his intended supervisor Francois du Ban and the professors 
of the theology faculty. Du Ban has been portrayed as a philosopher 
who helped to introduce Cartesianism to Leiden—but Klenckius's thesis 
contained no Cartesian fallacies." The problem was rather that Du Ban 
was not a professor, and so not qualified to examine a disputation. For 


102 Otterspeer, Groepsportret I, 334, suspects that Du Ban was in fact an Aristotelian 
in the tradition of Burgersdijk; Robbers, “De Spaans-scholastieke wijsbegeerte’, 33. 
13 Molhuysen, Bronnen II, 261. 
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once, an exception was made, and on 8 July 1642 Klenckius received 
his doctorate from Du Ban.'?* Two years later he was awarded the right 
to preside over disputations himself, which he would continue to do in 
Leiden for the next two years.'^ He also oversaw disputations in Am- 
sterdam, even prior to being appointed professor in March 1648.5 One 
disputation, dated 12 January 1647, bears witness to this teaching; it was 
the only one to be printed in that time, probably because its theses were 
defended by Klenckius's younger brother Georg.” He subsequently 
taught logic for one year."* On 7 March 1648 Isaac Vossius mentio- 
ned that Klenckius had been nominated by Schaep, a relative of his, to 
succeed Barlaeus—which probably means that Klenckius only started 
to receive a salary from then on.'? Vossius suggests that Klenckius's 
appointment was an act of nepotism, since the young professor was not 
very bright, to say the least: ‘a silly and empty-headed man who for an 
entire year has been lecturing only to himself. He may be called fortu- 
nate only because there were no listeners to ridicule him’, Isaac wrote 
in a draft letter. He then crossed out the words ‘silly and empty-headed’ 
to replace them with a somewhat milder judgment: 'half-foolish'.!'? 

But Klenckius did what he was paid to do. In 1653 he presided over 
fifteen disputations on physics; in 1662, over seventeen on the philoso- 
phy of law; and in 1663, over another 22 on physics. In the latter year 
he ran into trouble with the Reformed consistory for having permit- 
ted the public defence of ‘very worrying, scandalous theses’; despite 
admonitions by the consistory, and his own promises to improve, these 


104 Molhuysen, Bronnen II, 264. 

105 ASL dd. 02 07 1644, k. 351. 

106 RBOB, dd. 03 03 1648 (inv.no. 1. fol. 208r); Klenckius, Oratio funebris Senguerdii, 
sig. B3r-v. 

So Georg Klenckius, Disputatio philosophica Super naturali Dei notitia, dd. 12 01 
1647. 

108 Varenius to Jungius, dd. 17 05 1647 (Jungius, Briefwechsel, 320). Cf. Vossius to 
Cabeliau, dd. 24 05 1647 (Harl. 7012, fol. 257r). In RAP Klenckius's name first appears 
in 1648 (inv.no. 332, vol. 300, fol. 144v). 

109 Is. Vossius to Salmasius, dd. 07 03 1648 (UBA ms. VI F29: 125). The letter is 
dated 07 03 1649 by Ter Horst, Isaac Vossius en Salmasius, 46-47, which I accepted 
in Van Miert, ‘Retoriek in de Republiek’, 83, n. 46. This date however is too late, 
since it contains material on the appointment of Senguerdius, who had yet to arrive 
in Amsterdam. 

110 Ts, Vossius to Salmasius, dd. 07 03 1648 (UBA ms. VI F29: 125): '...hominem 
fatuum et insulsum, qui per integrum annum sibi soli legit, quique ideo tantum felix dici 
meretur, quod ipsi defuerint auditores a quibus exploderetur.' Is. Vossius to Salmasius, 
dd. 07 03 1648 (UBL, BPL 2366 B 44): '...hominem semifatuum, qui per integrum 
annum sibi soli legit, cuique ad hoc tantum defuere auditores ne ab iis exploderetur.’ 
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'outrageous things' continued into the next year, when the matter was 
dropped."! When Senguerdius died in 1667 Klenckius was chosen to 
deliver his funeral oration. In 1669 he suddenly left Amsterdam, never 
to return; he stayed in Paris briefly, went to England and from there set 
sail for the East Indies, where one of his brothers had made his career. 
On the recommendation of the Raad van Indié (Council of the East 
Indies), Klenckius was offered a notary’s position, and died there? Such 
a sudden move seems to have been a flight from difficulty. Leaving his 
position as a professor in Amsterdam for a post as a notary in a place 
as distant as Dutch East India was, from a social point of view, a great 
step backwards. Bontemantel claims that in 1668 Klenckius got 'into 
trouble’, but the exact nature of this trouble, and his response to it, 
remain shrouded in mystery. After all, Klenckius enjoyed great respect 
from many quarters. In 1660, after the Restoration of the monarchy 
in England, he was knighted by Charles II, an occasion on which he 
offered him a beautiful atlas.!? He was very proud of this honour, as of 
another title, ‘Lord of Odessa’, which was also held by one of his broth- 
ers. The title had probably been inherited from their father who, like 
Klenckius's other brothers, traded with Russia.’ It remains unknown 
why Klenckius did not seize the opportunity to emerge from the shadow 
of his collega proximus, after the latter had died in 1667. 


The respectable philosopher Arnoldus Senguerdius 


Senguerdius or Senkward (1610-1667) derived his name from a small 
island near East-Friesland where his father, a Calvinist minister, had 
been raised. Born in Amsterdam, the only son of four children, he 
enrolled at the Latin school on the Oude Zijde.'? In 1626, at sixteen, 
he matriculated at Leiden as a theology student, although he also stu- 
died philosophy with Franco Burgersdijk. Three years later he received 


11 See page 341. 

12 Elias, Vroedschap IL, 568, note j. Cf. Bontemantel, Regeeringe II, 524. 

15 The book is held in the British Library (shelf mark Maps K.A.R.) and its title 
page carries the handwritten dedication ‘Soli Brittanico Regi Duci Carolo Secundo 
Regum Augustissimo hoc Orbis Terrae Compendium huml. Off. J. Klencke’. I owe 
this information to Inge Obst. 

'^ Veluwenkamp, Archangel, 125, 204. 

15 Theissen, ‘Aanhangsel’, 674. The dedication of the Disputatio logica De syllogismo, 
dd. 01 12 1660 of Senguerdius's son Wilhelmus Arnoldus says that Senguerdius was 
taught by Cornelis Sladus, the principal of this school, which is confirmed by Klenc- 
kius, Oratio funebris, sig. A3r. 
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his master's degree, which means that he had taken his doctorate in 
the liberal arts." 5 In 1630 he was still in Leiden, where he defended 
a theological disputation. He subsequently extended his theological 
training at Franeker University where he enrolled in 1631. In early 
1635 he enrolled again at Leiden before setting off for Utrecht to teach 
philosophy: twice a week he gave public lectures at what was then still 
the Illustrious School." 

Senguerdius followed a typical path: three years at the arts faculty 
with a doctorate, then two years at the most prestigious of the three 
higher faculties, that of theology. Senguerdius did not find the time 
for a doctorate in theology. Theologians intending to become pastors 
usually bypassed a doctorate, but it was necessary for those wishing 
to teach at university. Senguerdius seems to have inclined towards a 
career in philosophy instead. In Utrecht he taught mainly physics and 
logic, in addition to some metaphysics." 

The newly appointed teacher began his post at Utrecht with great 
enthusiasm, writing a series of disputations which he intended his 
students to defend. But on the printed texts he designated himself as a 
professor, for which he was rebuked by the city government.” When 
on 16 March 1636 Utrecht University was festively inaugurated, Sen- 
guerdius was not allowed to join the cortége of professors, which was 
closed by Henricus Reneri, the professor of philosophy.'?? 

Later at Utrecht a curious incident occurred during a disputation 
supervised by Senguerdius. The student Florentius Schuyl defended a 
number of metaphysical theses; cornered by a Cartesian opponent with 
non-syllogistic arguments, Senguerdius came to his defence. The medi- 
cal professor Henricus Regius, indignant about Senguerdius's support, 
flew into a rage and assisted the Cartesian in turn.” The battle ended 
in a draw—the first confrontation in a long struggle, usually fought 


!5 Doctorates in philosophy, as the main arts subject, were in practice no different 
from PhDs in the whole of the artes liberales. In 1631 Leiden decided that ‘masters’ in 
the liberal arts would have the rank of doctor without being allowed to carry the title. 
In 1644 Utrecht decided to prevent confusion by awarding one combined title, that 
of ‘philosophiae doctor et liberalium artium magister’. This invention was imitated 
everywhere in the Republic. Van Bunge, ‘Philosophy’, 284; Frijhoff, Société, 42. 

W Kernkamp, Acta et decreta I, 80-81, dd. 24 09 1635. 

"8 According to Kernkamp, Acta et decreta I, 239, and previous note. 

1 Kernkamp, Acta et decreta I, 83-84, dd. 21 12 1635. 

20 Kernkamp, Acta et decreta I, 94. 

21 See Lindeboom, Schuyl, 15-16. 
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with sharp pen, acute tongue, and, once in a while, with bare fists.” 
The First Cartesian War had broken out. 

In July 1638 Senguerdius was appointed extraordinary professor of 
philosophy for 300 guilders a year. The following year he was promoted 
to ordinary professor, and lectured on physics and logic for 700 guilders 
a year." Senguerdius gradually strengthened his position at Utrecht.” 
In 1646 the stadtholder Frederick Henry tried to tempt him to a chair 
at the Athenaeum of Breda, which had just opened its doors. Senguer- 
dius seems to have made ridiculously high demands. In the words of 
the Leiden professor André Rivet: 'Such demands have not yet been 
made by any philosophical celebrity anywhere in the world. I could 
not read this without bursting into laughter. It all smells of rudeness 
and pedantry. "5 

On 28 February 1648, however, Senguerdius could not resist a call 
from Amsterdam to take over the chair of the late Barlaeus."* He had 
been approached by mayor Willem Backer, who gave a report some days 
later to the Council of Mayors and ex-Mayors.'? Senguerdius managed 
to receive an outrageously high salary of 2,000 guilders"*—300 more 
than Barlaeus, and more than double the allowance of Klenckius, which 
had initially been 750 guilders.'” The burgomasters were evidently very 
keen to appoint Senguerdius. 

The reason for this was his hard work. He supervised the library and 
actively performed dissections. More importantly, he had his students 
defend disputations every year until the one before his death—a total 


122 See for Leiden, Otterspeer, Groepspotret I, p. 375. 

123 Kernkamp, Acta et decreta I, 127, 131, 132. 

124 In 1642 he took a seat in a committee to examine a letter from Descartes to Dinet 
for unjust remarks regarding the university. At the occasion of a letter of Descartes 
to Voetius in 1643, Senguerdius, along with his colleagues, signed a complimentary 
testimony about Voetius at the request of the Utrecht magistrate. In 1643 he was 
offered a raise on condition that he would not accept a call from another university. 
Such a call was apparently imminent. In mid-March 1645, he was appointed rector of 
the university for one year. Kernkamp, Acta et decreta I, 180, 187, 214. 

75 Rivet to De Wilhem, dd. 27 04 1646 (UBL BPL 293, quoted by Sassen, Breda, 10): 
*...quales vix ambiret ex semotis regionibus philosophorum aliquis coriphaeus. (...) 
Non potui haec legere sine risu. Omnia rusticitatem redolent et pedantismum.’ 

26 Kernkamp, Acta et decreta I, 235, dd. 28 02 1648. 

77 RBOB, dd. 03 03 1649 (inv.no. 1. fol. 208r). 

28 RAP 1648 (inv.no. 332, vol. 300, fol. 144v). 

2 Klenkcius's salary was raised to 1,000 guilders in 1657; RAP 1657, (inv.no. 341, 
vol. 309, fol. 148r). 
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of at least 183.? In Klenckius's words, the pair of them lectured on 
all branches of philosophy: ‘From that moment on, we took turns to 
lecture for almost twenty years, and in extraordinary harmony, on logic, 
metaphysics, physics, ethics and politics, to meet the wishes of students 
who wanted to traverse all the sacred places of philosophy.'?! In 1652 
Senguerdius was on a list of candidates for a Leiden vacancy, together 
with Johannes de Raei. The latter became an extraordinary professor 
and would later succeed Senguerdius in Amsterdam. 

Senguerdius was rarely ill but he did lose children. Among them was 
Wilhelmus Arnoldus, a promising young man who held more disputa- 
tions than any other student at the Athenaeum: no fewer than eleven 
have survived. With that he outdid even his younger brother Wolferdus, 
who defended nine. Wolferdus was to become a professor of physics at 
Leiden, as well as holding the office of rector more than once.'? 

Senguerdius maintained contact with Jan Amos Comenius, the Bohe- 
mian pedagogue living in Amsterdam in 1657. According to his own 
admission the latter often discussed problems of natural philosophy, 
and in 1659 Comenius dedicated a Treatise on Heat and Cold to the 
Amsterdam professor.’ In the last year of his life he began to suffer 
a fatal dropsy.? He had been a reliable and competent teacher; like 
Klenckius he was an old-fashioned but not ardent Aristotelian. The 
professor of mathematics who joined the Athenaeum’s staff in 1653 
proved to be an entirely different type of teacher. 


Alexander de Bie: versatile and long-serving 


Alexander de Bie (1623-1690) was probably born in Amsterdam. He 
studied mathematics in Utrecht where he took his doctorate on 31 
August 1642. What he did next is unknown, until his appointment at the 


130 In April 1658 he is mentioned as librarian for the first time: RBOB, dd. 01 04 
1658 (inv.no. 2, fol. 118v). The first time he is mentioned as such in a dedication is in 
Otto Verbeeck, Exercitium philosophicum septimum De uva, dd. 08 05 1660. On the 
dissections, see Banga, Geneeskunde, 371. 

81 Klenckius, Oratio funebris Senguerdii, B3v: “Ab eo enim tempore, bis denos fere 
per annos, logicam, metaphysicam, physicam, ethicam, politicam, studiosorum omnia 
philosophiae sacra perlustrare desiderantium votis satisfacientes, alternis docuimus 
admodum concordes. 

1? Molhuysen, Bronnen III, 382. 

133 Wiesenfeldt, "Wolferdus Senguerd’. 

134 Wiesenfeldt, ‘Arnold Senguerd’, 910. 

55 Klenckius, Oratio funebris Senguerdii, sig. Cr-v. 
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Athenaeum in 1653. It is certain, however, that he became acquainted 
with Christiaan Huygens, who wrote with great warmth of De Bie: 'If 
the regents of Amsterdam were to make such a man a professor and 
let him lecture in our language, as happens in Leiden, there would be 
no lack of students and listeners. I hope it will come to this.'?$ In the 
scant literature on De Bie this remark has given rise to the idea that 
he was appointed on Huygens's recommendation. Indeed, four weeks 
later he acquired permission from the Amsterdam government to teach 
mathematics ‘without payment or contract’; the possibility of lecturing 
in Dutch was also discussed. Huygens’s respect is also evident from his 
dedication of De circuli magnitudine inventa (1654) to De Bie. He also 
sent De Bie his Horologium (1658) and Systema Saturnium (1659).'%” 
The first disputation defended under De Bie dates from October 1653, 
but as early as January of that year, he was honoured in the dedications 
in printed disputations by Klenckius's students.'** It took him a year 
and a half to be appointed as extraordinary professor. On 30 July 1654 
he was awarded a salary of 750 guilders, raised in 1659 to 1,000, and 
in 1668 to 1,200 guilders.? He not only gave public lectures in Latin 
and Dutch but also private courses in the Oriental languages.'^ De Bie 
was the Athenaeum's longest-serving professor in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. He held his job for thirty-seven years, until his death in 1690. He 
increasingly taught philosophy alongside De Raei, and Petrus Francius 
referred to him as a philosopher, as did his own students in 1669.'*! He 
supervised a total of around seventy disputations, by, among others, the 
future mayor and mathematician Nicolaas Witsen; Burcher de Volder, 
a Cartesian-Spinozist who went on to teach at Leiden; the professor at 
Franeker, Johannes van der Waeyen, and professor Alardus de Raedt 
at Harderwijk—both Coccejan theologians; Moesman Dop, later a 
key figure in the Nil volentibus arduum society of arts; and Sibertus 


136 Chr. Huygens to De Vogelaer, dd. 01 01 1653 (Huygens, Correspondance I, no. 
148). 

87 Huygens, Correspondance I, 209, n. 2. 

158 Antonius Haselbroeck, Disputationum physicarum prima De physicae natura, dd. 
15 01 1653; Antonius Haselbroeck, Disputationum astronomicarum prima De cometis 
coelestibus, dd. 00 10 1653. 

39 Van Miert, ‘De Bie’, 101. 

1 This is evident from many dedications in the disputations but also from a letter 
of recommendation to Andreas Colvius written for Philippus de la Fonteijn: De Bie 
to Colvius, dd. 25 06 1665 (UBL Pap 2). 

41 Francius, ‘Oratio XXXIII, dd. 21 06 1700', 479; Ludovicus Sena, Collegii logi- 
ci... disputatio tertia, dd. 15 05 1669; cf. page 241, note 75. 
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Coeman, who died much too early after his appointment to a chair of 
law at Leiden in 1679 to bolster the staff there, which had been quite 
depleted as a result of an epidemic and the death of Albertus Rusius 
in 1678.” 


Albertus Rusius: able enough 


Albertus Ketwich Rusius (1614-1678) had studied at Deventer, Gronin- 
gen, Franeker and Leiden, as well as having made a grand tour through 
England and France. Like so many other Dutch jurists he had taken his 
doctorate at Orléans. In 1644 he was a lawyer at the Court of Holland 
in the Hague, although he lived in Amsterdam. In March 1645 he was 
allowed to give public lectures at the Athenaeum, thus driving Cabe- 
liau from the rostrum.'? On 1 May he was awarded a salary of 1,200 
guilders—200 less than Cabeliau. "Ihe Amsterdammers have bought 
Rusius as professor of law’, Barlaeus wrote to Huygens.'^ In 1649 his 
salary was raised to 1,800 guilders—one hundred more than Barlaeus 
had earned. Later the same year he delivered Vossius's funeral oration. 
His wife died during childbirth and he remarried in 1653.'^ 

Rusius must have loved Amsterdam, for when he transferred to 
Leiden in 1659 he obtained extra funds with which to maintain his old 
house. During the first eight years, Leiden paid him less than Amster- 
dam had done, but perhaps a chair at the Republic's oldest university 
was more glamorous than one at the Athenaeum, or perhaps Rusius had 
better prospects of supplementing his salary with income from private 
tutoring. Together with Rusius, Pell was the only seventeenth-century 
professor who let himself be bought away from Amsterdam. 


1? Otterspeer, Groepsportret I, 431; Groepsportret II, 102. 

^5 RBOB, dd. 17 03 1645 (inv.no. 1. fol. 152). 

14 Barlaeus to Huygens, dd. 15 04 1646 (Huygens, BW IV, no. 4312): ‘Rusium iuris 
hic professorem sibi mercati sunt Amstelodamenses.' 

1 C. Barlaeus jr. to A.H. Hooft, dd. 10 11 1649 (UBL Pap 2): ‘Obiit et ante dies 
aliquot uxor domini Rusii professoris hic nostri. Puerpera erat, sed praeposteri partus 
et mortui.' He then married Maria de Vogelaer. Theissen, ‘Aanhangsel’, 668. The man 
called Rusius, who in the autumn of 1653 stayed for a while with Jan van Vliet in Breda, 
ina vain attempt to court Van Vliet's niece Isabella van Aersen, must have been someone 
else. Janus Vlitius to N. Heinsius, dd. 27 10 1653 (Syl. Epp. III, 751-754); Vlitius to N. 
Heinsius, dd. 01 12 1653 (Syl. Ep. III, 754-755); N. Heinsius to Vlitius, (Syl. Epp. III, 
758-760); Vlitius to N. Heinsius, dd. 22 06 1655 (Syl. Epp. II, 762). 
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Johannes Christenius, the marriage specialist 


Johannes Christenius (1599/1600-1672) had already established an 
impressive career before he came to be attached to the Athenaeum. 
Born in northern Germany, he went to school in Hamburg, studied 
in Helmstadt among other places, and enrolled at Leiden in 1627 to 
attend the courses of Heinsius and Cunaeus. He then travelled to France, 
from which he returned probably in 1631. On 8 and 9 January 1632 
he heard Vossius and Barlaeus deliver their inaugural orations, as he 
would later remind his audience with great pride when delivering his 
own inaugural address from the same lectern.'5 In this early period 
he also offered private tutoring. Another five years passed before he 
re-enrolled at Leiden on 15 April 1637, merely to take his doctorate of 
law one day later. In June he managed to obtain an appointment at the 
newly-created Deventer Athenaeum, in part thanks to his family ties 
to certain Deventer regents.“ He was still living in Amsterdam at the 
time, which makes it all the more plausible that he lived, worked and 
studied there uninterruptedly between 1632 and 1637. In 1648 he was 
bought away from Deventer to Harderwijk, where the local Athenaeum 
was being promoted to university status. As professor primarius he was 
immediately given the honour of delivering a festive oration on the 
inauguration of the new institute. But Harderwijk University, which 
was always short of money, suffered Christenius's defection to Amster- 
dam in 1659; he was ‘heartily pleased to return to that city where my 
heart has always been, and there to spend the rest of my life in such 
an honourable profession'.'^? Christenius was awarded the same salary 


146 Christenius, Oratio de erroribus, 4. 

17 "Theissen, ‘Aanhangsel’, 569, states that he was a professor, but his colleague Gro- 
novius in August 1648 writes to a colleague that Christenius was unable to acquire the 
law professorship that he had his eye on, although he— despite being a foreigner—had 
family ties to some of the town regents. J.F. Gronovius to Blancardus, dd. 05 08 1648 
(Syl. Epp. IL, 628). 

48 Christenius to the Mayors of Amsterdam, dd. 25 09 1659 (De Roever, ‘Brief 
Christenius’, 215). The University of Nijmegen, which in 1655/6, entirely against the 
wishes (and the regional privilege) of Harderwijk, had been autonomously establis- 
hed by the Nijmegen quarter of Gelre, took Christenius's departure to the 'obscurum 
Amstelodamense Gymnasium’ as an argument against its rival Harderwijk. (Frijhoff, 
"Athenaeum in landschap’, 50). By painting the Amsterdam Athenaeum as an obscure 
school, Harderwijk cast itself in an even worse light—it was a rhetorical trick that cor- 
responded little to reality, since the Athenaeum at Amsterdam was far less controversial 
than Nijmegen's own 'Kwartierlijke Hogeschool'. Moreover Amsterdam paid twice as 
much: 1.800 guilders for Christenius. Nijmegen offered the scholars Tanaquil Faber 
and Abraham Schultingius a salary of 800 guilders for their chairs; Johannes Clauberg 
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as his predecessor Rusius (1,800 guilders) and remained in office until 
his death in 1672, as he had resolved to do.'” 

Christenius's colleague at Harderwijk, Alexander Tollius, saw a 
clear three-stage progress in his career, as expressed in these lines of 


poetry: 


What you are capable of and what offices you can fulfil, 

When you teach the young people with a learned exam, 

When you give protection to your prominent client, 

When you guard justice conscientiously; 

That's what the IJssel saw, then the Zuiderzee, and now the Amstel.'^? 


Tollius put it eloquently, but Christenius had no special qualifications: 
'He was not a groundbreaking scholar and his writings too have no 
particular significance’, in Theissen's opinion.^! Wijnman agrees: “His 
accomplishments as a jurist were extremely slight’, although Chris- 
tenius's former Deventer colleague, the widely respected philologist 
J.F. Gronovius, did call him ‘a good man’.'” In his day Christenius 
was mainly known for his treatise on marriage law, published during 
his Harderwijk professorship, and a second edition of which appeared 
during his Amsterdam appointment. He probably used this theme for 
student disputations. 


David Blondel's obscure words 


Finding professors of law caused the mayors and curators fewer pro- 
blems than filling the vacancy left by the death of Vossius. 

At first, the regents turned to the obvious candidate, Vossius's son 
Isaac. It was not uncommon in the Dutch Republic that professors 
were succeeded by their sons: Willebrord Snellius took the place of his 


was offered 1,100 (see Gronovius to Faber, dd. 17 08 1655; Bulsius to Gronovius, dd. 
11 02 1656; Wittichius to Clauberg, dd. 11 09 1660 (Bots, ‘Témoignages’, 225, 228 
and 233)). 

!9 He was buried on 8 February 1672 in the Noorderkerk. Veen, 'Ongezonde kost’, 
257, n. 9. 

150 Christenius, De erroribus, 20: ‘Quid valeas, quantumque obeunda ad munera 
possis / dum iuvenum docto informas examine mentes, / dum patrocinium praestas 
insigne clienti / Iusque rei summa cum relligione tueris, / Isala, mox Flevus vidit, 
nunc Amstela sentit. 

33! Theissen, ‘Aanhangsel’, 569. 

152 Wijnman, 'Beoefening', 460. Gronovius to Blancardus, dd. 05 08 1648 (Syl. Epp. 
II, 628). 

15 See Ter Horst, Isaac Vossius en Salmasius, 22 and 57. 
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father Rudolphus, the Triglandus family delivered three generations 
of professors, and so did the Gronovii. But when Isaac Vossius was 
sounded out by his friend Coenraad van Beuningen, secretary to the 
city of Amsterdam, he responded: 


You know how I have never looked for a way of life taken up more with 
the instruction of others than with one's own development. Not because 
I praise those who would rather live to write books than be of benefit to 
others, but because my talents and character, which must above all be 
taken into account, demanded this of me. And if I already took this view 
earlier, how much more must I presently be inclined that way.’ 


At that time, Vossius had just arrived at the court of Queen Christina 
in Stockholm, and showed no inclination to return to Amsterdam. 

The city magistrate now gave the chair David Blondel (1590-1655), 
already an old man. He had gained a reputation in the field of church 
history, on which he had published an impressive series of works in 
the years 1646-1649, but unlike his predecessor he had no teaching 
experience. In 1646 Blondel’s superiors in France had suggested Leiden 
University as a possible place of employment; there he would be able, 
like Vossius before him, to devote himself entirely to refuting Cardinal 
Baronius's Annales ecclesiasticae (1588-1607), the monumental work in 
twelve folio volumes which had served to ground the Counter-Refor- 
mation movement in ecclesiastical history. Despite Blondel's scholarly 
achievements, Leiden indicated that it had no use for a ‘professeur 
muet'.'^ Blondel’s French was not very fluent, let alone his spoken 
Latin.'^* And so he stayed in France, where the French National Synod 
had distracted him with the title of honorary professor.'^ 

From 1646 on, while he was still in France, Blondel's works were 
published by Blaeu in Amsterdam, who would later print his Amster- 
dam inaugural address from 2 March 1651, being an ‘invitation to 


4 Is. Vossius to Coenradus Beuningius, s.d. UBA, ms. VI F 28, no. 10, 128: ‘Scis 
quam mihi nunquam placuerit vitae istud genus quod magis in erudiendis aliis quam 
in sui institutione versatur. Non quod eos probem qui scriptis vivere quam pluribus 
prodesse malint, verum quia genius meus, cuius imprimis habenda est ratio, a me 
postularet. Quod si iam olim ita existimaverim, quanto magis nunc ita animatus esse 
debeam.' Cited after the translation in Blok, Isaac Vossius and his Circle, 266. See also 
ms. VI F 28, no. 8, 126. 

155 Bots and De Vet, ‘Blondel’, 116. 

56 Bots and De Vet, ‘Blondel’, 116. 

157 Bots and De Vet, ‘Blondel’, 115. 
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the study of history, particularly church history'.^? It was delivered to 
a wide audience; but although he was a fine scholar, Blondel lacked 
proficiency as an orator. Among friends he could discourse profusely, 
but he tended to fall silent before a crowd. Even more ponderous was 
his writing. He complained about having to lecture no fewer than four 
times per week.'? One of his correspondents thought that he was under 
no obligation to do so.'® Moreover, Blondel was expected to speak with 
all sorts of visitors as Vossius had always dutifully done. Amsterdam 
was expensive, and its municipal library badly stocked and, like other 
local book collections, hardly accessible.’ To make matters worse the 
unhappy scholar began to show signs of blindness, at least from 1652 
on.'? His 1653 letters show increasing signs of depression—he has an 
argument with the mayors about the lack of payment of his first four 
monthly salaries; he misses the company of his countrymen who can 
converse properly; the Athenaeum's curators are disrespectful in not 
taking the trouble to visit him when he is ill. Blondel took comfort in 
the thought that Vossius had received the same treatment. Blondel's 
miseries came to an end on 9 April 1655, by which time his lectures 
had already been taken over by Alexander Morus. 


The scandals and talents of Alexander Morus 


Morus (1616-1670), also from France, was likewise an expert in church 
history; but there the resemblances to Blondel end.'? After studying 
theology at Geneva he was appointed there to succeed the professor of 
Greek, Spanhemius, who had moved to Leiden. Morus himself would 
also move to the Republic, but it was no easy matter finding a position, 
despite the protection of Salmasius, a Frenchman himself and a highly 


58 Blondel, Inauguralis ad studium historiae, praesertim sacrae, invitans oratio. 
Blondel had had the oration printed ‘pource que c'est la coustume icy d'imprimer 
tout’. Bots and De Vet, ‘Blondel’, 120. 

159 Bots and De Vet, ‘Blondel’, 120-121. 

160 In Sarravius to Blondel, dd. 23 09 1650 (Sarravius, Epistolae, no.246) Blondel is 
requested to give some of his private time to the travelling student Petrus Lambecius, 
‘although you don’t have to lecture’ (quanquam tu orandus non es). 

161 Bots and De Vet, ‘Blondel’, 119. 

1€ [ Vossius to N. Heinsius, dd. 01 09 1652 (Syl. Epp. UI, 643): 'Blondellus necdum 
a caecitate sua est liberatus.' Blondel's own complaints: Blondel to Dupuy, dd. 01 04 
1653 (in part quoted in Bots and De Vet, ‘Blondel’, 121-122). 

1$ A number of facts on Morus's career are borrowed from Theissen, ‘Aanhang- 
sel', 641. 
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esteemed professor at Leiden. Morus's ambitions were frustrated several 
times, even though there were vacancies at Harderwijk, Amsterdam and 
Leiden. A position at the newly created University of Harderwijk turned 
out to be unachievable due to the opposition of his Genevan predeces- 
sor Spanhemius and of the Nijmegen antiquarian Johannes Smetius.'™ 
He did become a minister in Middelburg and a professor at the local 
theological Athenaeum. According to Theissen he was comfortable 
enough there not to accept Amsterdam's offer to succeed Vossius,'^ 
but the appointment was rather cancelled because of the machinations 
of Morus's enemy Claudius Sarravius—despite Isaac Vossius's efforts 
in favour of Morus. The young Vossius told Salmasius that, just before 
Klenckius and Senguerdius were called to Amsterdam, he had given a 
manuscript from Geneva with positive references for Morus to Coen- 
raad van Beuningen, the Amsterdam town secretary. The latter had put 
these recommendations before the mayors who kept them with them 
and had copies made for the other regents. The documents were thus 
scattered, some lost or stolen. Vossius tried, unsuccessfully, to retrieve 
the documents from Van Beuningen, particularly since the mayors and 
curators had no further use for them ‘as they had already provided for 
Barlaeus's succession’.'® From this it may be concluded that the young 
Vossius saw it as a missed opportunity that Morus was not called to 
succeed Barlaeus. Some time later, Vossius was even able to report that 
Mayor Bicker ‘definitely seemed to have much sympathy for Morus 
and that, if he had been present at a meeting held about Barlaeus's 
successor, the mayors would not have given us these other professors as 
replacements'.'? It was Blondel who got the job.' When Morus's name 
came up in 1652 for the vacant chair of theology at Leiden his efforts 
were again frustrated. This time resistance came from some ministers 
from Dordrecht who doubted his orthodoxy. There were, moreover, 
rumours about licentious behaviour.'’® 


164 On this failure, see De Waard, ‘Academic careers’, 23-29. 

165 Theissen, ‘Aanhangsel’, 641. 

166 Ts. Vossius to Salmasius, dd. 00 00 0000 (UBA ms. VI F29: 137): *...ut quibus 
iam provisum esset de successoribus Barlaei...’. 

167 Is. Vossius to Salmasius, dd. 00 00 0000 (UBA ms. VI F29: 157): ‘Certe Moro 
multum favere videtur ille consul et, si praesens fuisset cum de successore Barlaei hic 
ageretur, non istos alios nobis professores supposuissent.’ 

168 Bots and De Vet, ‘Blondel’, 111-114. 

19 The chair went to the orthodox Johannes Hoornbeek. Zie Otterspeer, Groepsportret 
I, 382; Molhuysen, Bronnen III, 68. 
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Even before his Leiden appointment was definitely cancelled, Morus 
accepted an Amsterdam appointment in the spring of 1652.1 He was 
granted an honourable discharge from his post as a Middelburg min- 
ister and as a representative of his classis at the Walloon Synod. ‘His 
comportment has pleased us highly’, the Synod declared in August 
1653.7! One month later the Leiden Walloon Church brought accusa- 
tions against Morus and objected to his appointment at Amsterdam, 
but the Synod found the evidence unconvincing. Correspondence 
among prominent members of the Republic of Letters give at least 
some details of the rumours: 'I hear that this man from Geneva [Morus] 
had caused great commotion in the house of the Wretch [Salmasius]. 
I would be surprised if he hadn't done this on the direct orders of 
his personal Jove [Salmasius]. This will be the second triumph of the 
exalted Claudius over the Britons." What had happened was that in 
the house of his protector Claudius Salmasius Morus had assaulted an 
English maid.'” The ‘second triumph’ plays on the ‘first triumph’ over 
South-East England by the Emperor Claudius in AD 43, but also on a 
row between Salmasius and no less an adversary than the anti-monar- 
chist John Milton. Salmasius had published a Royal Defence (Defensio 
regia) against the English Revolution, to which Milton responded with 
his First Defence of the English People (Pro populo Anglicano Defensio, 
1651). One year later Milton accused Morus of authoring the anony- 
mous pamphlet The Royal Blood Crying out to the Skies, aimed ‘at the 


10 Theissen, ‘Aanhangsel’, writes that Morus in 1653 was called to Amsterdam to 
prevent him accepting a call from France. But Gronovius writes as early as 29 April 
1652 that Morus has been appointed in Amsterdam. See Bots and De Vet, ‘Blondel’, 
125. Theissen indeed seems to be mistaken. He may have confused this matter with 
RBOB, dd. 15 02 1649 (inv.no. 2, fol. 40-41), where mention is made of a plan to call 
Morus before he were to accept a call to Castres. On 17 April 1652 the decision was 
taken to appoint him (RBOB, inv.no. 2, fol. 41). Molhuysen, Bronnen III, 68, gives 15 
May 1652 as the date at which Morus was proposed for appointment at Leiden. 

171 Livre Synodal I, 512, dd. 08 1653, artikel 9: ‘Sa conduite nous a ésté trés agréa- 
ble’. 

7? N. Heinsius to J.F. Gronovius, dd. 28 10 1652, (Syl. Epp. III, 303): 'Genevensem 
illum in aedibus Alastoris magnas excitasse turbas audio. Mirum ni id iussu fecerit Iovis 
illius sui. Hic secundus erit Claudii Augusti triumphus de subactis Brittanis.’ 

15 Thus Burmannus's note: ‘Alex. Morum, qui dicebatur subagitasse Salmasii ancillam 
vel contubernalem, genere Britannam’. 
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treacherous English killers'."* Morus vehemently denied this and the 
Amsterdam magistrates believed him.'” 

By assaulting Salmasius's maid Morus merely confirmed his licentious 
reputation. The rape case, as well as a row over sixty copies of The Royal 
Blood, eventually undermined the friendship between Salmasius and 
Morus. Salmasius wanted Morus to marry the girl, but the idea was not 
well received, which comes as little surprise, since we are told that she 
chased him around the house with a club before the shocked eyes of a 
crowd of spectators. In the court case that followed Salmasius brought 
forward evidence that Morus visited prostitutes and had assaulted maids 
before."$ Morus himself—called the ‘Ethiopian’ by Isaac Vossius, in 
allusion to his name— maintained that he had slept with the girl as a 
professor and not as a minister! He probably hoped that the matter 
could be resolved under the jurisdiction of the academic court, rather 
than in the municipal court. 

In view of the French row on Dutch soil that had preceded Blondel's 
appointment, it is probable that he and Morus cooperated rather 
grudgingly—if any cooperation even existed." Morus made a flying 
start in Amsterdam. One can imagine that the curators were glad to 
have attracted a man of such energy alongside the somewhat morose 
Blondel. But in Amsterdam, again, problems soon arose. When Morus 
was given leave to go to Italy for four months he remained abroad for 
almost two years, although upon his return he was restored to favour: 
the Athenaeum curators were apparently very fond of him. Indeed, 
various contemporaries testify to Morus's brilliance at public speak- 
ing.” On 21 January 1658 his salary was raised from 1,700 to 2,000 
guilders (with an extra 600 guilders to pay his rent and clothing), so 
as to prevent him accepting an appointment with the French congre- 
gation of Charenton.'” Many complaints were heard even then about 


4 Clamor regii sanguinis ad coelum adversus parricidas Anglicanos, The Hague 
1652. 

75 The truth lay in the middle. Morus had contributed to the pamphlet, although 
its principal author was Pierre du Moulin (1601-1684). 

7$ Details on this matter can be read in the correspondence between Isaac Vossius 
and Salmasius, in Syl. Epp. III, 643-665. 

77 Tt is remarkable that nearly all the participants in the Morus affair came from 
France: Morus himself, his protector Salmasius, his enemies Spanheim, Sarrau and 
Courcelles, and his competitor Blondel. 

178 See page 147, note 58. 

7? RBOB, dd. 12 01 1658 (inv.no. 2, fol. 113). 
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Morus's unreliability and cunning deceit.'*° According to Pierre Bayle 
Morus was very learned and animated, but lacked piety and sound 
judgement. ‘He knows Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, but does not 
know how to live."?! 

Amsterdam called on Morus when an important event needed rhe- 
torical splendour. In 1658 he delivered an oration in the Athenaeum’s 
auditorium on the occasion of a victory over the Turks.'? One year 
earlier he had given a speech following a week’s visit by the French 
ambassador Jacques-August de Thou II in October 1657. Even his oppo- 
nent Nicolaas Heinsius had to admit that he had been eloquent.'? De 
Thou must also have been impressed: in 1658 he managed to persuade 
the professor to leave Amsterdam on a secret mission and return to 
France. For many years the Walloon Synod had been able to ignore 
the stream of complaints about Morus’s behaviour, but after he had 
turned his back on the Republic, the Synod had to give in. Attempts 
to improve Morus’s behaviour were now futile. In Article 27 of the 
Synod’s minutes of April 1659, much space is given to the failed attempt 
to recall Morus. He had tried to avoid giving an account of himself by 
insisting that he fell under the jurisdiction not of the Walloon Synod 
but of Paris. The Synod objected and then began to list all the accusa- 
tions against Morus: 


several sins such as lies, untruths, falsities, impieties, intolerable ingra- 
titude and arrogance, horrible insults and injustices committed by him 
against several men, even the most eminent, both in the administrative 
body and in the church, and especially against entire consistories of 
the churches on whom he depended, and against several pastors of our 
churches, who are widely respected among us and whom he has severely 
insulted with letters and printed writings.'™ 


180 N, Heinsius to J.F. Gronovius, dd. 09 01 1658 (Syl. Epp. IH, 380). 

181 “Mr. Morus a beaucoup d'érudition et d'esprit, peu de religion et de jugement.... 
Il scait le latin, le grec, l'hébreu, l'arabe et ne scait pas vivre’. Quoted by Theissen, 
‘Aanhangsel’, 641. 

1? Morus, Oratio de Turcis. 

183 N. Heinsius to Gronovius, dd. 17 10 1657 (Syl. Epp. III, 369). The change in 
Heinsius's judgment of Morus can be explained from the row that erupted in the course 
of 1653 between Morus and his protector Salmasius. The correspondence between 
Heinsius and Isaac Vossius on the same topic: Syl. Epp. III, 643-656. 

18 Livre Synodal I, 567: *...il estoit accusé de plusieurs vices, tels que sont les men- 
songes, faussetés, fourbes, impiétés, une ingratitude et un orgueil insupportables, les 
détractions et les injures atroces qu'il a proférées contre diverses personnes et mesmes 
des plus éminentes, tant de la police qu'en l'Eglise, et particuliérement contre des 
Consistoires entiers des Eglises dont il dépendoit et contre divers Pasteurs de nos Eglises 
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The article immediately continued by pointing out that Morus had 
been accused of improprieties in every province where he has worked. 
In some places he had been caught red-handed 'at infamous locations' 
and, even worse, it was alleged that he had committed actions there 'of 
disgusting foulness and against nature". In other words, Morus was not 
only accused of visiting prostitutes but also of sodomy. Although there 
was also evidence in his favour, the Walloon Synod concluded that he 
was unfit for any ecclesiastical service. He was forbidden from publicly 
celebrating Communion until he displayed deep and unconditional 
remorse; he was further invited to express this sorrow at the next synod 
meeting. But Morus remained in France, where he had been staying, to 
the extreme outrage of the Amsterdam regents."6 They began looking 
for a new professor. Old Vossius's chair seemed to be cursed. 


Even before Morus had left Amsterdam behind one Abraham Faber 
had been given permission to lecture on politics from 1656 until 1658, 
a subject Morus probably never got around to discussing. The curators 
were hardly excited by the results. Faber twice received an allowance, the 
second time on condition that ‘he will give no more public lessons’.'*” 
He was then dismissed ‘for certain reasons’.’** He kept calling himself 
‘reader in politics’ until July 1659.5? Who was to succeed Morus and 
Faber? 


qui sont en trés bonne odeur au milieu de nous, lesquels il a griévement offensés par 
lettres et par escrits imprimés." 

18 Livre Synodal I, 567: *.. en tous lesdits lieux il a esté accusé et mesmes en quelques- 
uns surpris dans la hantise de lieux infames et, de plus, d'avoir attenté en quelques-uns 
de commettre des saletés abominables et contre nature.’ 

33$ De Waardt, ‘Academic careers’, 29; RBOB dd. 31 08 1658 (inv.no. 2, fol. 121v); 
GM dd. 25 03 1659 (inv.no. 4, 190r- 191r). 

187 RBOB, dd. 30 10 1657 (inv.no. 2, fol. 112); dd. 12 01 1658 (inv.no. 2, fol. 113). 

18 According to Henricus Selyns in his lost Commentaria, from which Van Lennep 
was still able to quote in his 1832 Memorabilia, 134: ‘Refert Selynsius in Commentariis, 
Abrahamo Fabro anno 1656 potestatem factam, ut de Politica legeret; at vero ei, cum 
aliquamdiu hoc munere esset functus ob certas causas missionem datam a consulibus. 
Itaque Fabri Politicam vel omnino inprobandam vel certe iis temporibus minus acco- 
modatam censuisse videntur magistratus.' The year 1656 as the earliest date for Faber's 
lectures is not corroborated by RBOB. See further Theissen, ‘Aanhangsel’, 584. The tea- 
ching of politica is confirmed by Blasius, who dedicated a work to ‘his relative Abraham 
Faber, particularly expert in law, history and politics'. Blasius, Anatome medullae, sig. 
A2r: 'Abrahamo Fabro, iurisconsulto, historico et politico insigni, affini suo.' 

89 On 15 July 1659 Faber signed the album amicorum of J.L. Blasius as ‘lector 
politices’, see Heesakkers, ‘Blasius’, 184, 187 and 207. 
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Keuchenius: ‘hateful and detestable to the Muses’ 


One has the impression that the ambitions of Robertus Keuchenius 
(1636-1673) were successful only because he knew how to network.’ 
In 1660 he dedicated a hymn to Professor Klenckius to congratulate 
him on his knighthood.'*! He also addressed a congratulatory poem 
(1660) to the recently re-crowned King Charles II of England.'? In 
1661 he dedicated an edition of Julius Frontinus to Gerard Schaep, who 
was still a curator both of Leiden University and of the Amsterdam 
Athenaeum, noting similarities between the praetorship of Frontinus 
and the leadership of burgomaster Schaep, who had been re-elected 
several times. With commissions like these Keuchenius made himself 
known to the curatorium. But the process was not always easy; for the 
Frontinus edition, for instance, Keuchenius tried to squeeze a liminary 
poem out of Constantijn Huygens, who granted his request, but not 
without blaming the poor quality of the poem on his correspondent's 
constant nagging. Meanwhile, Huygens sent a copy of his poem to 
Jacob Westerbaen, insisting that the epigram was forced out of him 
by the impertinent, shameless and repeated appeals of ‘some Gelder- 
lander or other’, whose face was not even known to him. ‘Because I 
suffer these kinds of insults on a daily basis—I who, the gods willing, 
am ranked amongst the poets."?* Westerbaen replied that he liked 
his friend's contribution, but that he too had been begged ‘by all the 
places sacred to the Muses’ to write a liminary poem. ‘I wasn't even 


1? Robertus Keuchenius, son of Samuel, should not be confused with his relative, 
namesake and contemporary, the Groningen minister Robertus Keuchenius Petri 
filius, whose Album Amicorum is kept in Groningen and was signed on fol. 185r 
by Robertus Keuchenius 'S[amuelis] F[ilius]’ on 15 July 1656 (no place mentioned). 
R. Keuchenius P.F., matriculated at the University of Groningen on 11 June 1653, ‘Gratis 
propter parentem', and studied theology and Oriental languages on his peregrinatio 
academica, 1656-1658. See Van Miert, ‘Keuchenius, Robertus’. 

191 Keuchenius, Panegyris gratulatoria. 

1? Keuchenius, Anglia Triumphans. The poem was published by Adriaan Vlacq, 
who had previously printed the works of Salmasius and Morus against the English 
Revolution. 

13 In Huygens BW V, no. 5666, the accompanying note is summarised in one 
sentence. The editor, Worp, who assumes that the letter was written on 04 12 1660, 
probably based himself on a dateless copy. See Huygens to Keuchenius, dd. 10 12 1660 
(KB KA 44, no. 471, fol. 580v (copy: KA 45, fol. 166)). 

19% Huygens to Westerbaen, dd. 30 12 1660 (Huygens, BW V, no. 5672): ‘Inspice, si 
tanti est, epigrammatium nuper mihi extortum precibus improbe et importune iteratis 
hominis Geldri, etiam de facie ignoti. Nam hos insultus quotidie patior, qui, si Diis 
placet, inter poetas censeor.’ 
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aware of his existence, nor of the existence of this Frontinus, until I 
discovered them from his poem, the Inauguration of King Charles II, 
and from the letters he wrote to me afterwards.' But Westerbaen also 
granted the request.'? 

In 1661 Keuchenius was appointed professor of history, but without 
a salary.'* It is significant for the relationship between history and 
eloquence that his inaugural speech was on The Fate of Roman Elo- 
quence.” Keuchenius's patience was finally rewarded, almost a year after 
delivering his oration, with an extraordinary professorship. However, 
his salary of 300 guilders was extremely poor compared to that of his 
predecessors.?* A request for a raise in 1664 was denied.” 

Keuchenius continued to produce poems and editions of the classics, 
aiming almost exclusively at prominent and influential figures, such as 
the burgomaster Cornelis de Graeff, to whom (in his own opinion) he 
owed his appointment; to Klenckius, when his booklet containing 
summaries of Hugo Grotius's De Iure Belli ac Pacis was published;?! 
that same year to the prominent and promising student Nicolaas 
Witsen, and to Christenius. He dedicated the edition of his collected 
occasional poems to curator Simon van Hoorn.” He then seems to 
have delivered several orations at the Illustrious School.”” In 1666, for 
example, Keuchenius publicly celebrated a Dutch victory in the Second 
Anglo-Dutch War with a Latin prose oration.?" In the same year, he 
gave the funeral oration for Gerard Schaep. A year earlier he had tried 
to ingratiate himself with the curator Gilles Valckenier, by dedicating 
his study of Antoninus Pius to him. It was of no use: Keuchenius was 


55 Westerbaen to Huygens, dd. 02 01 1661 (Huygens, BW V, no. 5673): ‘Vir hic, 
quem tibi de facie ignotum dicis, idem hoc per omnia musarum sacra a me flagitavit, 
qui neque esse illum in rerum natura, neque Frontinum fuisse unquam scivi, antequam 
hoc cum ex poematio in Inaugurationem Regis Caroli II, tam ex subsecutis Keuchenii 
literis intelligerem.' For the poem on Charles IL see Keuchenius, Anglia triumphans. 
This contains in addition occasional poems by other authors, including Westerbaen 
himself. 

1% RBOB, dd. 10 11 1661 (inv.no. 2, fol. 140r). 

7 Keuchenius, De fato eloquentiae. 

18 RBOB, dd. 27 10 1662 (inv.no. 2, fol. 144r). 

19 RBOB, dd. 29 01 1664 (inv.no. 2, fol. 150r). 

20 Keuchenius, Sereni medicina, sig. *5v. 

?' See pages 285-286. 

?? Keuchenius, Musae juveniles, Amsterdam 1662. 

23 Van Lennep, Memorabilia, 155: 'Proximis autem annis, teste Selynsio, plures 
deinceps in Illustri Schola orationes habuit. 

?* Keuchenius, Oratio de profligata Britannorum classe. 
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denied his raise, whereas his colleague in medicine, Gerard Blasius, saw 
his extraordinary professorship changed into a full professorship. This 
time Keuchenius stood up for himself and walked out. 

Because his second edition of Cornelius Nepos appeared in 1667, 
the same year as his history of Antoninus Pius, and because we hear 
nothing else about him during this year, it might be speculated that 
these works were intended as personal promotion—either to re-estab- 
lish a permanent position in Amsterdam, or to find a more generous 
employer. Keuchenius travelled to France and the Palatinate ‘to gain the 
patronage of Louis XIV and the Elector Palatine by means of flattering 
poems and dedications’, but without any success. He then returned to 
the Republic in 1670, where he died in 1673. He was to live on after 
his death: 


His name hateful and detestable to the Muses 
Keuchenius is to be thrown into confusion at the summit of Pindus.” 


Amsterdam, meanwhile, was looking for a successor. This time the 
magistrates aimed higher. 


To good to be true: Graevius, Gronovius and Gudius 


After Keuchenius’s departure the curators tried to bring an attractive 
name to the chair of history and eloquence. First they approached 
Johannes Fredericus Gronovius. Being ‘of old age’, he was not to be 
moved from Leiden.” He did recommend, however, his former stu- 
dent Johannes Georgius Graevius, himself a great philologist.*” The 
City Council readily offered Graevius favourable conditions in order 
for him 'to be better disposed to make himself useful to the city as a 
professor of letters and history’. For instance, they promised his wife 
a pension of four hundred guilders annually in case 'during the afo- 
rementioned employment he should depart from this world'."* The 
professor from Utrecht was familiar with the Amsterdam Athenaeum: 
he himself had studied there in the early 1650s, after having been, like 


25 Theissen, ‘Aanhangsel’, 614. The poem, given without a source, is cited in 
Gedenkboek, 307. 

2% "Theissen, ‘Aanhangsel,’ 634. 

07 Bontemantel, Regeeringe IL, 524. 

28 VR, dd. 19 11 1668 (inv.no. 26, fol. 113r). 
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Keuchenius, a student of Gronovius in Deventer.”” Graevius had then 
made a peregrinatio academica through France and Italy, before spen- 
ding two years, 1656-1658, as a professor of the literae humaniores' 
in Duisburg. From 1658-1661 he had held a chair in Deventer, and 
in 1661 he accepted another chair in Utrecht, where he was to teach 
history and eloquence until 1703. Unattracted by Amsterdam's offer 
in 1668, he dismissed another request in 1670; but in 1673 he wrote: 
‘if they were to offer me the same conditions that they offered three 
years ago, I would accept immediately. At that moment the situation 
had been completely reversed: Graevius liked the idea of a chair at 
the Athenaeum, but in view of its now-ample faculty, he was sceptical 
that the curators, ‘in such dire shortage of finance’, could be asked to 
appoint new professors. Perhaps the case would be more successful, he 
reasoned, if someone could encourage the burgomasters Coenraad van 
Beuningen and Gillis Valckenier. Faber, the acting professor of history 
and eloquence in 1673, was so incompetent that some of Graevius’s 
prominent ex-students were considering yet a third appeal to their old 
teacher.?? Graevius, meanwhile, had also turned down an offer from 
Leiden in 1670.7" 

After the first, fruitless appeal to Graevius, the curators tried to secure 
the well-known Marquardus Gudius (1635-1689), who happened to be 
in Amsterdam. But Gudius refused as well.?? After these philological 
heavyweights an entirely different character entered the stage. 


Marcus Meiboom; hungry rogue and wandering inventor 


Meiboom was one of those colourful people who, despite numerous 
initiatives, was unable to ascend in the Republic of Letters. He had 
achieved some fame with an edition of seven classical authors on music, 
which he dedicated to Queen Christina of Sweden, and for which he 


?? Burmannus, Traiectum eruditum, 112-113. Gronovius praised his pupil highly. 
See Gronovius to Blancardus, dd. 13 08 1658 (Syl. Epp. II, 638). 

?? Graevius to N. Heinsius, dd. 13 04 1673 (Syl. Epp., IV, 178): ‘Si offerrent mihi, 
quas ante triennium deferebant conditiones, illico eas amplecterer, nostris non repug- 
nantibus, quorum res ad tantas angustias redactae sunt, ut ne multorum annorum otio 
possint recreari.' Partly quoted by Rademaker, ‘Geschiedbeoefening’, 263. 

?! Molhuysen, Bronnen III, 241. 

?? Graevius to N. Heinsius, dd. 20 12 1668 (Syl. Epp. IV, 77). 
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received an invitation to her court in return.?? He himself had recon- 
structed instruments from antiquity, with which he tried to put on a 
concert; unfortunately, the performance generated only hilarity, and 
ended in turmoil. Frustrated, Meiboom then attacked a friend of the 
Queen's, which forced him to leave. Isaac Vossius, who at the time 
(1652) resided at the Swedish court, reported to his correspondent 
Nicholas Heinsius that Meiboom was roaming freely in Heinsius's 
library: ' You know what the Germans are like, but he in particular is 
a hungry rogue.” Heinsius anxiously replied: ‘I am annoyed that my 
library is open to such an ungrateful person who paid me such bad 
service?” Meiboom was appointed sub-librarian, but it turned out he 
was in debt to Isaac Vossius who considered the private library of this 
learned rogue as a warranty. 'It is astounding what arrogance has come 
over this chap from his edition of those musicians, on whom, however, 
he did nothing more than his scholarly duty.” In 1653 Meiboom left 
Sweden. ‘It is said that he didn't like the title of sub-librarian, and that 
this delicate man could not stomach that sub. If the rumours are to be 
believed, the king of Denmark granted him the full title of librarian.” 
Meiboom seemed to treat people very rudely. ‘It weighed so heavily on 
the Pope that a deserving man like Athanasius Kircher had been trea- 
ted rather bitterly by Meiboom, that he would have been forbidden all 
contact with foreigners, had not Kircher himself pleaded forgiveness for 


B "Theissen, ‘Aanhangsel’, 634. He seems to have taken a long time writing the 
book See N. Heinsius to Is. Vossius, dd. 08 05 1651 (Syl. Epp. II, 600). Van Lennep, 
Memorabilia, 157. 

?^ Is. Vossius to N. Heinsius, dd. 07 11 1652 (Syl. Epp. III, 650): ‘Nosti omnes 
Germanos, iste vero pauper est et famelicus.’ 

215 N. Heinsius to Is. Vossius, dd. 17 12 1652 (Syl. Epp. Ul, 654): ‘Bibliothecam meam 
homini ingratissimo et pessime de me merito patere indignor.’ 

216 Is, Vossius to N. Heinsius, dd. 00 01 1653 (Syl. Epp. III, 660): 'Subbibliothecarii 
munere fungitur Meibomius. Debet et is mihi aliquam pecuniae summam. Sed manum 
iniiciam eius bibliothecae, quam hic reliquit, nisi quamprimum solvat. Mirum quanta 
superbia istum homuncionem subito invaserit editione istorum Musicorum, in quibus 
tamen nihil praeter paedagogicam navavit operam? 

?7 Heinsius to Gronovius, Uppsala dd. 05 12 1653 (Syl. Epp. III, 328): 'Meibomius 
Sueciam deseruit. Ferunt non placuisse illi titulum subbibliothecarii, nec tò sub homi- 
nem delicatum potuisse concoquere. A rege Daniae plenum bibliothecarii titulum 
obtinuit, si rumori credendum." 
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Meiboom.”'* In 1654 Meiboom was made royal librarian in Copenha- 
gen,?? but he had further professorial ambitions." No less a scholar 
than Graevius was positive about Meiboom; in 1658 he pleaded in favour 
of this ‘special man’, who was at risk of growing old in ‘work alien to 
his character? Heinsius too, who had previously aired his disappro- 
val of Meiboom's behaviour, now started to wager his own reputation 
for this unpredictable scientist, who had learnt by now to restrain his 
former arrogance. Meiboom was dissatisfied with his life as a librarian 
in Copenhagen, and Heinsius recommended him again to Christina of 
Sweden.?? This path appears not to have been taken, for we later find 
Meiboom in a position at Elsinore as—a toll supervisor! He had no 
success there either. It was probably then that Heinsius recommended 
him to Amsterdam, because in December 1668 Graevius informed 
Heinsius that Meiboom had accepted the position that he himself, and 
Gudius, had rightly declined on account of the poor salary.’ On 30 
January 1669, Meiboom was ordered to settle at the Oude Zijde, near 
the Illustrious School, and he was given a raise of 300 guilders so that 
he could afford the higher rent in this part of the city.“ A year later 
however, Graevius told Heinsius that ‘the Amsterdammers have relieved 
Meiboom of a duty for which they had contracted him for a year. They 
say he is not up to the task of teaching literature’ 2 The publisher of 
this letter, Burmannus, claims to have learned the real reason from 
his contemporaries: in spite of favourable conditions, Meiboom had 
turned up his nose at the obligation to give private tuition to the sons 
of the burgomasters.””° 


218 Rhodius to N. Heinsius, dd. 07 05 1654 (Syl. Epp. V, 466): Virum bene meritum 
[Kircherum] a Meibomio acrius habitum adeo grave fuit summo Pontifici, ut nisi 
deprecatus fuisset ipse Kircherus, in posterum ei vetitum fuisset advenarum omne 
commercium. 

?? N. Heinsius to Rhodius, dd. 15 08 1654 (Syl. Epp. V, 467). 

?? N. Heinsius to Graevius, dd. 00 00 1658 (Syl. Epp. IV, 72). 

?! Graevius to N. Heinsius, dd. 02 09 1658 (Syl. Epp. IV, 73): ‘Doleo sane tam 
insignem virum in negotiis a suo ingenio alienis consenescere.’ 

?? Heinsius to Gronovius, dd. 11 06 1661 (Syl. Epp. III, 455); N. Heinsius to Chris- 
tina, dd. 16 06 1661 (Syl. Epp. V, 779). 

?3 Graevius to N. Heinsius, dd. 20 12 1668 (Syl. Epp. IV, 77). 

224 RBOB, dd. 30 01 1669 (inv.no. 2, fol. 172r). 

?5 Graevius to N. Heinsius, dd. 13 04 1670 (Syl. Epp. IV, 86): 'Meibomium Am- 
sterodamenses provincia, cui anno eum praefecerant, multavere. Aiunt eum imparem 
muneri docendi litteras esse.’ 

226 See page 198, note 56. 
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Meiboom next dedicated himself to the military shipping trade. He 
reviewed a book on this subject by Johan Scheffer?" and wrote a book 
himself on antique triremes, with which he left for England to convince 
Charles II that these antique vessels would give him supremacy at sea.” 
This undertaking was not very successful either and Meiboom even- 
tually ended up, via France, back in Amsterdam, where his rudeness 
made him unsuitable for the Elzevir printing shop, while he consid- 
ered himself a better philologist than Isaac Casaubon, Carlo Sigonio, 
Gronovius and Salmasius.”” His financial situation deteriorated and 
in 1705 he was forced to sell his library. In 1710 or 1711 his turbulent 
life came to an end. 

In 1670, the same Abraham Faber who, twelve years earlier, had been 
sent away 'for certain reasons' was appointed as his successor. For four 
years, until 22 March 1674, Faber would keep the chair warm, for that, 
as it turned out, was all he could do.?? '[Faber], to whom we entrusted 
the task of teaching our literature, has no more knowledge of the sub- 
ject than a slaughtered boar; he has never seen anything through the 
mist of letters', sneers Graevius.?! Faber must have been either very 
sympathetic or very pathetic, for he was not fired in 1674 but instead 
appointed to teach law. 

History and eloquence, up to this point, were proceeding far 
from smoothly; but in the same period the teaching of medicine at 
Amsterdam began to take shape. Earlier efforts in this direction under 
Snippendael were limited to botany. In 1651 the suggestion had been 
made again to appoint a professor of medicine 'for the promotion of 
the youth’. But it was to no avail. Since then, however, Senguerdius 
had some students defend disputations on anatomical subjects, and 
some of these students went on to receive private tuition from Gerard 
Blasius after 1658. 


27 Heinsius to Joh. Schefferus, dd. 30 10 1671 (Syl. Epp. V, 133); Schefferus to 
N. Heinsius, dd. 15 12 1671 (Syl. Epp. V, 135). 

228 Graevius to N. Heinsius, dd. 18 10 1674 (Syl. Epp. IV, 301). 

?? Graevius to N. Heinsius, dd. 18 06 1674 (Syl. Epp. IV, 270). 

?? Van Lennep, Memorabilia, 133-134. 

? Graevius to N. Heinsius, dd. 13 04 1673 (Syl. Epp. IV, 178): [Faber] cui nostrarum 
litterarum docendarum provincia est credita, non magis eas novit ac sus occisa; ne per 
nebulam earum umbram unquam vidit? 

232 VR, dd. 04 07 1651 (no. 19, fol. 161v). 
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The many activities of Gerard Blasius 


Blasius, probably born around 1625 in Amsterdam, may have inherited 
his interest in inventions from his father, an architectural engineer 
employed by the kings of Denmark. For a while the young Blasius 
lived in Holstein, and in 1645 he enrolled at the arts faculty in Leiden, 
where he graduated in medicine three years later. After practicing 
in Leiden, he moved to Amsterdam in 1655, perhaps with his much 
younger brother Joan Leonard, who, from 1656 onwards, studied at 
the Athenaeum.” While Gerard was tutoring and practicing anatomy, 
Joan wrote poem after poem for his fellow students. He never studied 
or disputed under his brother, even though he specialised in anatomy 
under Senguerdius and later studied medicine like Gerard. On 7 Octo- 
ber 1659 Gerard was given permission to teach without pay. He did 
however take the opportunity to deliver an inaugural speech which, 
surprisingly, concerned recent inventions. On 4 September 1660 he was 
appointed the first professor of medicine at the Athenaeum, albeit on 
a meagre salary: Blasius's position was in fact only that of an associate 
professor, authorised to teach special classes, which probably means 
that he was not mentioned in the teaching schedule. However, he did 
get paid: five hundred guilders per annum.?* Moreover, he was also 
appointed city physician. Blasius held another inaugural speech and 
from here his career generally improved: in 1664 he was given a raise, 
which Keuchenius was denied at the same meeting of the burgomasters. 
Blasius's allowance increased steadily, up to 900 guilders, to which 300 
guilders were added from 1670 for his work as librarian. In addition 
he saw the energy he put into chairing disputations and publishing 
textbooks awarded with a full professorship.”* 

It was under Blasius that clinical medicine was introduced in 
Amsterdam in 1669: he was the first who guided the students through 
the wards at the Binnengasthuis.?* In addition to his post as city 
physician, he taught anatomical classes by dissecting the bodies of 
deceased patients at the hospital, as part of sessions with the company 
of pioneers known to history as the Collegium privatum; he organised 


23 Beukers, ‘Publycque lessen’, 320. 

24 RBOB, dd. 04 09 1660 (inv.no. 2, fol. 130v). 

235 RBOB, dd. 27 01 1662 (inv.no. 2, fol. 142v); dd. 29 01 1664 (inv.no. 2, fol. 149v), 
dd. 27 01 1666 (inv.no. 2, fol. 156v), dd. 24 12 1666 (inv.no. 2, fol. 162v). 

36 Beukers, ‘Publycque lessen’, 325. 
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botanical classes in the hospital's herbal garden; he practiced chemis- 
try; and, during 1659-1666, he produced eight editions, translations 
and courses, as well as twenty four disputations. It is clear, then, why 
Blasius sometimes complained about not having a servant." But his 
activities did not always lead to success. One student who complained 
of being bored during Blasius's “daily, useless chemistry exercises’ was 
the Danish anatomist Niels Stensen, or Nicolaus Steno. During the 
dissection of a sheep's head at Blasius's home he discovered the duct 
for the glandula parotis, a discovery which resulted in an open dispute 
with the professor, who, initially unconvinced, claimed the discovery 
for himself in his Medicina generalis of 1661. In the row that followed, 
Steno, now studying in Leiden, triumphed, and the duct went into the 
books as the ‘ductus Stenonianus'.?* This affair is typical for Blasius, 
whose activity surpassed his accuracy, and his enthusiasm his insight.” 
It was not the only scandal in which Blasius was involved; he also tried 
to publish an anonymous attack on the lectures of his colleague De Raei, 
because during Blasius's lectures De Raei's behaviour had been intoler- 
ably derogatory, calling his rival ‘a nobody’. But in 1681 Blasius was 
given the honour of becoming an honorary member of the Imperial 
Russian Academy of Nature and Art.” Nothing is heard about him 
after 1685, although we know that he remained a professor until his 
death in 1692. This made him, together with De Bie, the only professor 
who remained in office at the end of the 1660s and entered the third 
period with a host of new and relatively young colleagues. 


The end of the second period 


Shortly after the death of Barlaeus, Vossius informed a correspondent 
that the burgomasters had not yet made a decision on his successor. 


237 Cook, ‘Natural history’, 256; Cole, Observationes. Blasius to Th. Bartholinus, dd. 
16 07 1661 (Bartholinus, Epistolae III, 162): “...horas meas imo fere dies noctesque 
impendere cogerer (famulo enim instructus haud eram)..." 

238 Beukers, ‘Publycque lessen’, 322-323. 

?? According to Banga, Geneeskunde, 377, Blasius himself acknowledged that he 
described everything briefly and superficially. However, he only referred to the contents 
of his Medicina generalis. See Blasius to Th. Bartholinus, dd. 16 07 1661 (Bartholinus, 
Epistolae IH, 175): 'Superficialiter magis non tantum haec sed et omnia tradita hic a 
nobis esse iam satis diximus.’ The ‘hic’ refers to the Medicina generalis, to the contents 
of which this whole passage applies. 

40 Kooijmans, De doodskunstenaar, 127. 

?! NNBW VII, 138. 
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Many were interested in the vacancy, some of whom had already taught 
philosophy in the Netherlands or abroad. “This city counts among its 
inhabitants three doctors of the arts and philosophy. And she is not, 
as a rule, in the habit of seeking elsewhere when they have someone 
at home who is up to the task, unless, as they say, he is more valuable 
than white horses.” The 1648 letter by Isaac Vossius quoted earlier 
contains the same sorts of claims; having established that the simple- 
ton Klenckius, Senguerdius and the hunch-backed Snippendael are all 
originally from Amsterdam, Vossius concludes: 


I am not sure about the plans of our curators, unless it be that from now 
on they appoint only Amsterdammers. In any case Bicker, who was absent, 
and another burgomaster seem to have wanted something else, but the 
two I mentioned before [Schaep and Backer] have concluded this business 
while the one was absent and the other too busy with other things.^? 


It was Schaep who appointed Klenckius, and it was Schaep and Backer 
who invited Senguerdius from Utrecht, behind the backs of the other 
two burgomasters, who were actually against his appointment. Isaac 
Vossius was possibly annoyed by the fact that he had in vain introduced 
Morus, whose appointment at Harderwijk he had supported, to the 
Amsterdam burgomasters. 

Although in the end Vossius's suspicions were contradicted by the 
appointments of Blondel and Morus himself, it has to be said that among 
the professors it was the Amsterdammers who stayed in their positions 
the longest, from which it might be concluded that they were simply the 
most popular with the students. Blondel, Morus, Faber, Keuchenius and 
Meiboom performed badly, whereas the Amsterdam-born Senguerdius, 
Klenckius, De Bie and Blasius were a success. Two exceptions were the 
jurists Rusius and Christenius, although the latter had, during the 1630s, 
lived, worked and studied in Amsterdam. All these Amsterdammers 
not only increased the curriculum during the second period, but by 
means of regular disputations also gave it greater substance: those from 


22 Vossius to Gruterus, dd. 01 02 1648 (Epp. Col. I, no. 544): ‘Urbs haec tres e 
civibus suis habet artium ac philosophiae magistros. Nec solet, si domi parem muneri 
habeat, quaerere alium foris, nisi forte is albis, quod dicitur, equis praevertat.' On this 
saying, see Erasmus, Adagia, no. 321. 

243 Ts. Vossius to Salmasius, dd. 07 03 1648 (UBA ms. VI F29: 125): ‘Nescio quid animi 
sit curatoribus nostris, nisi ut nullos alios posthac admittant quam Amstelodamenses. 
Bickerus certe qui absens fuit et alius consulum aliud videntur voluisse, sed illi duo quos 
prius nominavi absente illo, altero vero aliis occupato negotium hoc perfecerunt.’ 
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outside Amsterdam, on the other hand, were far less interested in the 
practice of disputation, and often skipped it altogether. But it was with 
its disputations that the Athenaeum acquired a particular character of 
its own, made still more pronounced by the background of the stu- 
dents: between 1650 and 1670 approximately four-fifths of the student 
population came from Amsterdam.?* Because of this the Athenaeum 
of this period had a different character than it had previously, when 
Vossius and Barlaeus had been in charge, and the students, like those 
two, and like Hortensius, came principally from outside Amsterdam. 
It should be kept in mind, however, that we know of Vossius's and 
Barlaeus's students only from their correspondence, a specific source 
skewed in favour of non-local students, since only these required letters 
to communicate. That said, we may conclude that the Athenaeum lost 
some of its cosmopolitanism during the years 1650-1670 and became 
instead a local fixture within Amsterdam. 


The third period 


‘It is said that the Athenaeum has a larger number of professors, 
than ever before, representing every type of faculty, wrote Graevius 
in 167325 And indeed, besides Faber, Blasius, Christenius (t 1672) 
and De Bie, there were Johannes de Raei and Louis Wolzogen, who 
had begun teaching at the Illustrious School of Amsterdam from the 
years 1668 and 1669 respectively. Francius joined in 1674, and in the 
same year Wolzogen delivered a eulogy to the famed anatomist and 
mayor Nicolaas Tulp, who had also been a curator of the Athenaeum. 
Wolzogen stated that parents had no longer any reason to send their 
children elsewhere for education, for philosophy, mathematics, the 
liberal arts, medicine, law, rhetoric, language and literature and church 
history were all taught in Amsterdam.” Wolzogen did not mention the 
lack of a theology faculty, but when Morinus and Van Leeuwen were 
appointed in 1686, this faculty was also covered. Meanwhile, successors 


M See Appendix 2. 

?5 Graevius to N. Heinsius, dd. 13 04 1673 (Syl. Epp. IV, 178): 'Athenaeum enim 
illud dicitur tanta doctorum omnis generis multitudine instructum esse, quanta nun- 
quam antehac fuerit. 

46 Wolzogen, Oratio in Tulpium, 22-23. 
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to Christenius, Faber and Blasius were carefully handpicked, and there 
were no longer any short-term successors. 


Louis Wolzogen: a Cartesian halfway between Spinoza and De 
Labadie 


Wolzogen (1633-1690) had had a turbulent career before he was 
headhunted from Utrecht for an appointment to a chair of church 
history in Amsterdam. In the preceding years he had been involved 
in one of the most heated religious battles of the seventeenth century. 
Like others of its kind, this theological debate took the form of printed 
pamphlets whose titles gradually expanded as the participants reacted 
to each other's works. 

In 1666 an explosive book was published: the Philosophia sacrae 
scripturae interpres (Philosophy the Interpreter of Holy Scripture). Its 
author, the Spinozist Lodewijk Meyer, was not yet known, but he was 
clearly an extremist who had intentionally disregarded Descartes's 
explicit injunction against applying methodical doubt to the Bible and 
to theological hornets' nests, such as the doctrine of the Trinity. Accord- 
ing to the Interpres, the Bible contains so many contradictions that it 
can be correctly interpreted by philosophy alone, and not by theology. 
The Cartesians attacked the book in print, but these attacks were met 
in turn with criticisms from anti-Cartesians, who found their fear of 
Cartesian extremism confirmed in the Interpres? 

Wolzogen rejected the Interpres in his 1668 work Two Books on the 
Interpreter of Scriptures against a Promoter of Paradoxes—the method 
of philosophy, he argued, was not to be used for theological ends, and 
philosophy could not interpret Revelation.” At the same time, however, 
Wolzogen attempted to legitimate the so-called Coccejan method of 
scriptural interpretation.?? In fact, he agreed with the Interpres on many 
particular points of significance. No wonder, therefore, that Wolzogen's 
work inflamed orthodox Calvinists such as Reynier Vogelsangh, a pro- 
fessor at 's-Hertogenbosch, the Wallon pastor Jean de Labadie and the 
Utrecht theology professor Gisbertus Voetius (mockingly dubbed ‘the 
Pope of Utrecht' by his opponents). 


?7 Israel, Radical Enlightenment, 205-208. 
48 Libri duo de Scripturarum interprete adversus exercitatorem paradoxum. 
?9 Coccejanism is discussed on page 344. 
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When Wolzogen was appointed in Amsterdam in 1669, the contro- 
versy over his Cartesianism was still in full swing. Why did Amsterdam 
opt for such a controversial man? Wolzogen, who had been educated at 
the universities of Saumur and Geneva, and who had served as pastor 
and professor in Utrecht from 1664, might have come recommended 
by Graevius, with whom Wolzogen took part in an important Cartesian 
discussion club at Utrecht.” Did Wolzogen no longer feel at home at 
Utrecht? A mitigating circumstance might have been Utrecht's low 
budget at the time. Another reason for the move might have been 
the presence at Amsterdam of the Cartesian Johannes de Raei, whose 
approach to philosophy offered Wolzogen an environment receptive to 
his ideas. Along with his new chair, Wolzogen accepted the position of 
pastor for the Walloon community in Amsterdam. The controversy over 
the Interpres soon blew over, and Wolzogen got on with his new jobs, 
finally passing away in 1690, according to an anoymous biographer as 
a result of working too hard.” 


The ‘princeps philosophiae’ Johannes de Raei 


In 1668 the Illustrious School ‘fell into decline as a result of the deaths 
of professors and for other reasons’. In accordance with the beliefs of 
the city government, the school was to be 'restored to its good health 
and elevated in glory' by 


appointing bold and renowned men as new professors, and in this way 
city residents will be given the easy opportunity to educate their children 
in the liberal arts under their own supervision and rule, and have them 
complete the greater part of their studies, without having to entrust 
them—as young as they are, fresh out of trivial school—to the care of 
an academy outside the city. 


In response, the City Council recommended the recruitment of Johan- 
nes de Raei (1662-1722) from Leiden, with ‘a salary of two thousand 
five hundred guilders annually’. De Raei instantly accepted. Less 
than three weeks later he was in Amsterdam, where he succeeded in 
obtaining another five hundred guilders as well as a pension of four 


20 See also page 274. 
51 Wolzogen, Lettres, 19. 
?2 VR, dd. 01 11 1668 (inv.no. 26, fol. 99r-v). 
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hundred guilders for his wife, in case he should pass away. Where did 
this rapid shift come from? 

In the first place there was the extremely high salary of three thousand 
guilders: a sum of money that was more than Vossius ever received. 
Senguerdius had earned two thousand guilders and Klenckius and De 
Bie one thousand each. The conditions offered to De Raei were clearly 
convincing. Besides, he enjoyed the support of Mayor Johannes Hudde, 
himself a brilliant mathematician, who had studied under De Raei in 
Leiden and was well acquainted with his Cartesianism.^? Indeed, as 
a student at Utrecht in 1641, De Raei had defended theses under the 
Cartesian professor Henricus Regius, who had attacked Senguerdius in 
1636. De Raei took his doctoral degrees in Leiden: first in philosophy, 
and one day later in medicine.” Six months later a disputation under 
the conservative professor Adam Stuart ended up in a fist fight between 
Aristotelians and Cartesians. Later that year Stuart complained that his 
lectures were being made impossible by De Raei, who instigated the 
Cartesians.^? De Raei, who had permission to teach without having 
been appointed, more and more attracted his students' interest, and 
hence the attention of the curators. They advised him to stay ‘within 
the boundaries of Aristotelian philosophy’, and although he avoided 
'anything objectionable' in his disputations, he must have owed his 
growing support to his Cartesian outlook. De Raei followed a clever 
strategy, playing Aristotle off against the Aristotelians, superficially 
subscribing to the Philosopher's teachings and simply ‘correcting’ bits 
and pieces. In reality he distorted Aristotle's teaching to fit his own 
Cartesianism. His efforts were rewarded: in 1652 he was nominated for 
the position of candidate-professor of philosophy at Leiden, together 
with Senguerdius, and a year later he was appointed as extraordinary 
professor.” From then on he remained successful, becoming an ordi- 
nary professor in 1661. The Aristotelians continued to criticize him, 
which may have provided a third reason for trading the most prestigious 
university in the country for the Amsterdam Athenaeum: in the latter 
institution was no theology faculty to breathe down his neck, and he 
had nothing to fear from the eclectic De Bie. ‘De Raei himself is the 


53 Bontemantel, Regeeringe II, 525. 

?* Molhuysen, Bronnen III, 2. dd. 15 & 16 07 1647. 
255 Ruestow, Physics at Leiden, 45-46. 

26 Molhuysen, Bronnen III, 76, dd. 10 06 1653. 
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best philosopher of his time, and he for whom people once went to 
Leiden is now present here.” 

He made an impressive start at Amsterdam by holding a number 
of disputations, but the stream slowly dried up. De Raei focused to an 
increasing extent on his great work, which concerned the distinction 
between everyday reasoning from sense-perception and experience on 
the one hand, and rational, philosophical truth on the other. Because 
of this, his physical theories no longer found support from the emerg- 
ing empiricism of his successor in Leiden, Burcher de Volder, who 
had studied under De Bie in Amsterdam. Blasius, meanwhile, thought 
De Raei too proud of his high salary, and complained that the profes- 
sor was constantly telling him what to do. He therefore provoked the 
physician Jan Baptiste van Lamzweerde to raise objections to De Raei's 
theses during his disputations.” 

Perhaps De Raei did not meet his own high standards in the last 
years of his life, because from the end of 1697 onward, Johannes 
Theodorus Schallbruch, who had been the rector at the Latin School 
of Amsterdam, started to teach logic at the Athenaeum. ‘In exchange 
for a fat salary he teaches our children not to understand anything at 
all,’ said Jan van Broekhuizen of Schallbruch; ‘In no way would I wish 
to be responsible for you having anything to do with this loiterer' ^? 
In reality, Schallbruch did not earn very much at all: initially only 300 
guilders. After a couple of years his salary was raised to 615 guilders. In 
1706 the Council of mayors and ex-mayors decided to pay the ‘lector’ 
(not the ‘professor’) Schallbruch 800 guilders from now on, ‘for super- 
intending the professorship’.”” Evidently, he was not thought of very 
highly. Nevertheless, Schallbruch would teach history after Francius’s 
death, until his superannuation in 1722.?*! Tiberius Hemsterhuis would 
teach mathematics and philosophy from 1704 onward, until he traded 
Amsterdam for Franeker in 1717. The chair of philosophy was then 
temporarily abolished”? 


237 Wolzogen, Oratio in Tulpium, 22-23: "Ipse saeculi princeps est philosophiae de 
Ray et adest cuius causa Leyda frequentabatur.' 

258 Kooijmans, De doodskunstenaar, 127. 

259 Broukhusius to Burmannus, dd. 28 03 1701 (Broukhusius, Ep.Burm., no. 47): 
*...Joannem Theodorum Schalbruch qui nostram iuventutem luculenta mercede nihil 
scire docet.’ Broukhusius to Burmannus, dd. 26 10 1701, (Broukhusius, Ep.Burm., no. 
51): neque enim ut tutemet cum isto vappa vel unicum commutes verbulum, ego 
umquam auctor ero.’ 

20 RBOB, dd. 11 10 1698 (inv.no. 3, fol. 2v); dd. 01 11 1706 (inv.no. 3, fol. 23r). 

261 Van Dam, ‘Schallbruch’, 37; RBOB, dd. 23 11 1722 (inv.no. 3, fol. 49v). 

?? RBOB, dd. 31 07 1717 (inv.no. 3, fol. 42). 
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When Christenius died in 1672, the City Council decided that the 
chair of law should be ‘mortified’. Whenever the mayors had plans 
for appointing a professor, the Council ruled that they should be con- 
sulted.?? This desire for control probably stemmed from the catastrophic 
year of 1672, the financial repercussions of which were felt in Amster- 
dam. This was the main reason that Francius's hope for appointment 
as professor of history was shattered. 


The Public Relations of Petrus Francius 


Francius (1654-1704) had probably been acquainted with Abraham 
Faber in 1669; the latter had advised against going on a Grand Tour to 
Italy: it was said to be a country where many Dutchmen and Frenchmen 
had strayed from the right path.” Together with his friend, the poet 
Jan van Broekhuizen, and his future fellow professor Van den Broeck, 
the young Pieter de Frans delivered a speech in 1654 upon his depar- 
ture from the Latin school at the Nieuwe Zijde; from there he went 
off to study at Leiden, where he gained some renown as a Latin poet. 
In Paris his fame as a poet grew, and he took his doctorate in Angers. 
Disregarding Faber, he then travelled to Italy—first Rome, via Geneva, 
then Naples, where he paid tribute at the grave of his beloved Vergil, 
and finally Florence, where he visited his living idol, the Grand Duke 
Cosimo de' Medici; three years earlier, when still a student, Francius 
had been permitted to sing for Cosimo during a ducal visit to Leiden. In 
the first half of 1671 Francius returned to Amsterdam, the preparations 
for an academic career now in place.” In March 1672 he applied for 
a chair with an unsolicited application: with the approval of the City 
council he delivered a ‘Speech on the study of rhetoric’. 

The incumbent professor of history and classical letters was Faber, 
and to his contemporaries it would have been natural to add ‘rhetoric’ 
to his job description; it must therefore have been a relief to Faber that 
the academic appointment of Francius was postponed.” The country 
was in too poor a state to care for professors in the arts. In March 
1672 England declared war on the Republic, and a month later France, 


23 RV, dd. 03 01 1673 (Inv.no. 29, fol. 100). 

264 Ryckius to Francius, dd. 04 07 1670 (Francius, Posthuma, 330-331). 

26 On Francius's career, see Heesakkers, ‘De hoogleraar Francius’, 94-97. 

266 Heesakkers, ‘De hoogleraar Francius’, 99, writes that Faber ‘as professor of history, 
Greek and Latin was also responsible for eloquence.’ 
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Munster and Cologne did the same. "The reason that those who know 
your talent fail to promote you is, I think, the burden of the occupa- 
tion, under which the talented have suffered in these harsh years for 
the country’, wrote Graevius to Francius in Spring 1673. “This burden 
will not allow them to take care of other affairs, our arts least of all. But 
persevere and wait for better days for our country.” Francius did just 
this, taking steps to acquaint himself better with Wolzogen. When the 
peace treaty with England was signed in 1674, Francius repeated his 
earlier trick, encouraged by his earlier performance and probably also 
by his acquaintance with Wolzogen. The latter delivered a speech on 
peace on 19 March, and the following day Francius was permitted to 
recite his 400-verse poem Irenicon, on the recently-signed treaty with 
the British. Two days later the Council of Mayors and ex-Mayors put 
forward a proposal for an ingenious switch of duties, as the death of 
Christenius in 1672 had created a vacancy in the chair of law, which 
had not been filled for financial reasons. The mayors proposed the 
idea to give Faber, ‘after some improvement in salary’, the chair of 
Christenius, and to appoint Francius professor of Roman history.?** 
‘Rhetoric’ is not mentioned, but according to Francius this was part 
of his job description.” 

Francius was exceptionally good at public relations. He became a 
regent of the theatre and had links with the artists' association Nil 
volentibus arduum.’” His volume of poetry was full of occasional 
poems—a customary means to obtain and maintain good relation- 
ships, as proven earlier by Keuchenius. From 1686 onwards Francius 
had his students, among them the sons of prominent regents, publicly 
recite Latin orations by Cicero and others. Francius was not unique in 
doing this; in France, too, professors acknowledged the importance of 
showcasing educational institutes to the outside world by means of per- 
formances like these.” It must have delighted Mayor Jan Six when his 


67 Graevius to Francius, dd. 22 03 1673 (UBL BUR Q 19, fol. 139v): ‘Sed caussam 
cur te non producunt, qui dotes tuas intelligunt, puto molem occupationem [lege: 
occupationum] esse, qua premuntur sub miseris patriae temporibus, quae illos non 
patitur aliarum rerum, imprimis literarum nostrarum curam gerere. Sed tu sustine, et 
meliora patriae tempora expecta.’ 

268 VR, dd. 22 03 1674 (Inv.no. 30, 45). 

?9 Francius, ‘Oratio II, dd. 20 04 1674’, 25-26. Cf. N. Heinsius to Graevius, dd. 24 
03 1674 (Syl. Epp. IV, 248). 

7? Heesakkers, ‘Francius en het toneel’; Van Miert, ‘Centres’ 118. 

71 Brockliss, French Higher Education, 175. 
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son Diederik publicly delivered a laudatory speech to Amsterdam in a 
fully-attended auditorium.” Leiden had its eye on Francius in 1691 and 
offered him a chair of rhetoric, Greek and history on 25 January 1692. 
When the mayors of Amsterdam replied with a financial incentive, in 
the form of a raise of 400 guilders, Francius told the Leiden magistrates 
that he must yield to the ‘love and courtesy’ that Amsterdam showed 
him. If the curators of Leiden had attended this speech, they ‘probably 
would have understood in advance that Francius was so much of an 
Amsterdammer that he wouldn't have been at home elsewhere’, as a 
recent scholar has written.?? 

But Francius was also criticized, by the prominent and sharp-wit- 
ted philologist Jacob Perizonius, who had been appointed at Leiden 
in Francius's place. Francius had unfairly attacked a Greek poem by a 
student of Perizonius, and this offered the starting signal for a typical 
bout of humanist polemics, full of backstabbing, which divided large 
parts of the Republic of Letters into supporters and opponents. Insulting 
poems and pamphlets were exchanged, loaded with quotations from let- 
ters written in friendly times. Other parties were brought in to blacken 
the disputants' good names. Francius also defended himself, in short 
proems to his students' recitations, against anonymous criticism of his 
pedagogy."^ He appears to have suffered little from all the controversies: 
‘Educated singers sang his praises and kings and rulers covered him 
with medals and chains.?^ Future generations considered his death in 
1704 to mark the end of the Golden Age of the Athenaeum. 


Johannes van den Broeck, who ‘did not become famous’ 


That end seemed to draw nearer in 1679, with the threat of a decision 
to cut the number of chairs to three: law, philosophy and history." This 
would have meant that only Faber, De Raei and Francius were allowed 
to stay. But the decision was not taken. Five years later Johannes van den 
Broeck was given permission to assist Faber, the successor of his own 
father-in-law Christenius, in the chair of law. Upon his appointment 


?? Heesakkers, ‘De hoogleraar Francius’, 105; Francius, ‘Oratio XXII, dd. 29 01 
1702’, 282. 

7? Heesakkers, ‘De hoogleraar Francius’, 105. 

7^ Van Miert, ‘Retoriek in de Republiek,’ 74. 

75 ‘Theissen, ‘Aanhangsel’, 585. 

7$ Knegtmans, ‘Universitaire allures’, 28; Gedenkboek, 163. Vgl. RBOB, dd. 08 12 
1679 (inv.no. 3, fol. 9). 
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Van den Broeck (1648-1729) was given permission to preside over 
disputations, on condition that it would not burden the city's finances. 
This proviso meant that disputations could no longer be dedicated to 
the magistracy in the hope of financial reward, and that students and 
professors themselves had to pay the publication costs of the disputa- 
tions. To discourage him from leaving for Harderwijk, Van den Broeck 
was officially appointed reader in 1686, and was promised Faber's chair 
on the latter's death, which occurred in 1690. In 1694 his salary was 
raised from 1,300 to 1,600 guilders per year." It was not until 1729 
that the 81-year old professor, burdened by health problems, applied 
for superannuation and was honorably discharged. 'He did not become 
famous by writing books or making editions,' his eulogist reminisced. 
But in his teaching he had been of better and more lasting service 
to whole generations ‘than whole volumes of many writers usually 
are"? During the ten years he lived after his superannuation he was 
able to witness the rise of the Athenaeum, whose previous decline he 
had failed to prevent. His biographer did not blame him, but stressed 
instead his success, for he was said to have had many students from 
the highest governing classes of Amsterdam: Joannes van de Poll, 
Nicolaus Sautyn, Levinus Geelvinck, Gerardus Corver, Balthazar Scott, 
Daniel Hooft and Aegidius van den Bempden, to name only a few.” 
They probably attended his early lectures: in his eulogy Vonk says that 
Van den Broeck was then over eighty years old—this must have been 
around 1728—and went to the auditorium every day, ignoring the fact 
that nobody showed an interest. 'Only rarely were there one or two 
people to listen to the old man in his eighties, who was once famous, 
during his heyday, for his sizeable audience." Van den Broeck then 
went for a customary walk with Vonk, his only listener, and he would 
do this fifty times more. 

The faculty of law was preserved, in conformity with the decision of 
1679 to reduce costs. It was more surprising that education in medical 
science remained in good health. 


?7 RBOB, dd. 13 11 1694 (inv.no. 2, fol. 293 r). 

8 Vonk, Oratio in funere Van den Broeck, 37: ‘Nullis libris editisve scriptis inclaruit! 
(...) quam integra saepe multorum volumina". 

279 Vonk, Oratio in funere Van den Broeck, 38. 

?? Vonk, Oratio in funere Van den Broeck, 30: ‘raro enim unus alterque ad senem 
octogenarium, frequentiorum in florente aetate auditorum corona valde celebrem, 
audiendum adveniebat’. 
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Pieter Bernagie: playwright, corpse cutter and ‘ground beetle’ 


When Bernagie was allowed to succeed Blasius on 29 March 1692, 
he had fifteen plays and an essay on pharmacy to his name. By then 
he had been teaching at the Athenaeum for three years.” During the 
same period he taught anatomy at the surgeons' guild. We should not 
conclude, from the fact that he taught pro bono, that he took a great 
interest in macabre affairs; rather he was attempting, like many aspiring 
professors, to make himself useful and subsequently indispensable. Bla- 
sius had succeeded with this strategy, and so did Bernagie. He did not 
owe his success to his tact, since he was already entangled in a nasty 
polemic with one of Amsterdam's most colourful physicians, Cornelis 
Bontekoe. The latter had published a treatise on ‘the most excellent herb 
Tea' in 1678, against which Bernagie had taken up arms. The second 
edition of the tea treatise was supplemented with others on coffee and 
on chocolate, as well as a less tasteful Apology of the Author against 
his Slanderers?* In this piece of writing he called Bernagie a ‘ground 
beetle’, ‘full of wind, with envy in his heart, a tongue full of gall, and 
a pen full of lies', who criticized Bontekoe with 'niggling, talking non- 
sense, distorting and finally spreading his filthy lies'. Bernagie, or 'silly 
Pete’, is called names like “dumb cow’, ‘woodlouse’, ‘poisoned spider 
head’ and many, many more? 

Meanwhile he appears to have succeeded as a professor. According 
to a correspondent of John Locke he had obtained his position thanks 
to the support of his friends.” He had some of his students dispute, 
and showed them around the hospital. He continued to dissect corpses, 
sometimes alongside De Raei.^? He was also appointed ‘ordinary town 
physician' in 1697 "because the city has grown significantly in space and 
number of people’ and ‘because he already had been of such service 
to the city, in managing the pharmacy and otherwise’? Even though 
Blasius did not die until 1692, he was no longer titled ‘professor’ from 


81 Banga, Geneeskunde, 379. 

28 Bontekoe, Tractaat. 

23 Mooij, Polsslag, 68. 

84 Guenellon to Locke, dd. 13 08 1692 (Locke, Correspondence IV, no. 1521): 
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1686.” Obviously there was no money to have him replaced by Bernagie 
before he died in 1692. The body of professors was weighing heavily on 
the city's budget, especially since two new professors were appointed 
in 1686: Morinus and Van Leeuwen. 


Morinus’ modesty 


The appointment of Stephanus Morinus (or Estienne de Morin) for 
Hebrew and other Oriental languages was connected to the appoint- 
ment of Gerbrandus van Leeuwen as professor of theology, since some 
knowledge of Hebrew was indispensable to theology students. Accor- 
ding to Francius it was the only chair still missing from the professo- 
riate.” The appointment of Morinus was due to a recommendation by 
Wolzogen, who himself already taught church history and now took 
over secular history from Francius.”*’ Morinus’s appointment marks a 
growing attention to religious matters, for at the same time Francius’s 
rhetorical education ‘had to be made to serve future preachers'?? In 
1832, a biographer of the Athenaeum wrote: 'I remember the stories 
of very old men who were very impressed as little boys by the prea- 
chers whom Francius had educated in rhetoric; they always possessed 
something special which made them recognizable and stand out among 
others”! Francius's tasks were also extended to teaching Greek, pre- 
sumably with an eye to the study of the New Testament”? 


287 As early as 1686 Francius points out the Athenaeum is no longer lacking subjects, 
‘at most maybe the study of medicine’: Francius, ‘Oratio V, dd. 04 03 1686’, 105: *...ut 
nihil ad ordinis nostri perfectionem, ad loci huius dignitatem, nisi medicina, desiderari 
posse videatur.' Commelin, Stadsbeschryving, 648, unequivocally counts seven profes- 
sors: ‘Present in the year 1690 were these professors, seven in number.’ They were De 
Bie, Francius, Van Leeuwen, Van den Broeck, Wolzogen, Morinus and De Raei. 

288 Francius, ‘Oratio V, dd. 04 03 1686’, 105. The last disputation defended under 
Blasius dates from 1682. His name does not appear on the schedule copied by Com- 
melin in 1690; see page 173. 

289 "Theissen, ‘Aanhangsel’, 641. 

0 Gedenkboek, 337. 

?! Van Lennep, Memorabilia, 142: ‘Memini grandaevos senes mihi narrare se pueris 
concionatores sacros maxima in existimatione fuisse eos, quos quondam Francius ad 
eloquentiam formasset atque illos semper aliquid praecipui habuisse, quo dignoscerentur 
statim ac prae ceteris excellerent.’ 

22 According to the Deventer burgomaster Gisbertus Cuperus the mayors simply 
wanted to help Morinus as a refugee, since all vacancies at the Athenaeum had already 
been filled and Morinus was therefore appointed as an extra professor (Kuyper, 
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Morinus (1625-1700) was a preacher and a professor of Oriental 
languages in Caen, having fled to the North in 1685 after the Revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes. Prior to his appointment, Morinus received 
an honorary doctorate in theology from Leiden on 18 January 1686.” 
In gratitude he wrote a treatise on the discrepancies in the four Gos- 
pels concerning the exact time of Christ's crucifixion.?* With the 
simultaneous introduction to Amsterdam of Oriental languages and 
theology, the traditional connection between these subjects was finally 
recognized; it was no coincidence that Morinus and Van Leeuwen held 
their inaugural speeches for each subject more or less simultaneously. 
In 1688, two years prior to the death of Wolzogen, Morinus was, like 
Wolzogen, appointed pastor to the Walloon community in Amsterdam; 
he may consequently be seen as Wolzogen's successor in that respect. 
However, in his professorial capacities he remained in his field of 
Oriental languages. 

In his funeral oration for Morinus, Francius referred to him not only 
as his colleague, friend and teacher, but even as a father ‘who considered 
me one of his song.” Morinus, he said, had studied day and night. He 
also delivered sermons, lectures and private classes to the satisfaction of 
all. Francius repeatedly stressed the fact that Morinus was exceptionally 
modest.” He was also said to have detested religious and doctrinal 
quarrels.?" Despite all the praise of Morinus's honesty, modesty and 
constancy, Francius admitted that he had not been a gifted orator: 


He did not possess the pleasant way of speaking that he might have achie- 
ved and his body language was not as strong as one could expect from an 
excellent orator.... But he compensated for that minor deficiency—and 
who is perfect?—with his other gifts: knowledge and devoutness, fire and 
enthusiasm and a certain inspiration.” 


Opleiding, 558). This explanation however does not take into account the changes to 
the body of professors made in 1686. 

23 Molhuysen, Bronnen IV, 197*. 

?* Morinus, De horis passionis. 

®5 Francius, ‘Oratio XXXIII, dd. 21 06 1700’, 528: *... qui filii me loco habebat..." 

2% Francius, ‘Oratio XXXIII, dd. 21 06 1700’, 502. 

297 Francius, ‘Oratio XXXIII, dd. 21 06 1700’, 503-504. 

28 Francius, ‘Oratio XXXIII, dd. 21 06 1700’, 511-512: ‘Non habebat istam in 
dicendo gratiam, quam habere forsitan potuisset, nec valebat illa corporis eloquentia, 
quae in perfecto oratore requiritur (...). Parvum tamen istum defectum (quis enim 
omnia potest?) multis aliis dotibus, doctrina ac pietate, ardore atque fervore et quodam 
animi impetu, compensabat.' 
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This observation is likely to have been accurate, for in most funeral ora- 
tions the negative traits were usually omitted. A long funeral procession 
was little comfort for a long deathbed.” His colleague in theology no 
doubt followed his coffin. 


Gerbrandus van Leeuwen, preacher of tolerance 


Van Leeuwen (1643-1712) was born in Boskoop, about ten miles from 
Leiden, and studied theology in Leiden under Cartesian and Coccejan 
professors. Subsequently, he served as a pastor in many parts of the 
country, and from 1681 onward in Amsterdam. He maintained this 
position when he was appointed first professor of theology at the Athe- 
naeum in 1686. In his inaugural oration he discussed the ties between 
Christianity and Judaism. Jews had embraced the wrong religion, but 
Christians nonetheless had to try to live with them amicably. The two 
religions, of course, had the same roots and shared a number of tra- 
ditions. Besides, the Jews would never allow themselves to be conver- 
ted. Little is known about his Amsterdam career, but he served the 
Athenaeum until his death. 

Besides these regular professors, the Amsterdam mayors appointed 
another teacher, who was not institutionally connected to the Ath- 
enaeum and whose services deviated from the traditional academic 
curriculum. 


Gregorius Leti: a literary adventurer 


The great record of service that the Italian Gregorio Leti (1630-1701) 
had obtained by 1685 was based more on the quantity of his work 
than on its quality. ‘I doubt the truth of some of his claims,’ wrote the 
English soldier and traveller Philip Skippon in 1663. Skippon could 
not have imagined at that time that the same Gregorio Leti would be 
appointed historian of Amsterdam nineteen years later. Before settling 
down, Leti had wandered the world: he had seen Milan, Rome, Geneva 
and Lausanne (where he converted to Calvinism in 1657). Via France 
he ended up in England, where he was appointed court historian by 
Charles II. He had to leave due to his ‘trop grande liberté d'écrire'?? It 


29 Prancius, ‘Oratio XXXIII, dd. 21 06 1700’, 477. 
300 See page 345. 

9?" Skippon, ‘An account’, 582. 

3 Chauffepié, Dictionnaire III, 63. 
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was clear that Leti was, in Jonathan Israel's words, a literary adventurer 
who led a colourful and most unconventional life’.*” 

In Amsterdam Leti was appointed historian once again. Theissen 
records that he was given a lectureship on 16 October 1685, having to 
teach ‘historia politica’ (almost a tautology according to humanist views 
of history), as well as Italian for two or three years.? The resolutions of 
the Council of Mayors and ex-Mayors, however, give 9 October as the 
date of his appointment, but more importantly they do not mention a 
position as ‘lecturer’ or any kind of affiliation with the Athenaeum. Leti 
received an annual allowance of 400 guilders for two or three years, on 
the condition that he teach the 'children and cousins of the mayors, 
ex-mayors, the members of the City Council and others who belong 
to the government’. He was, in fact, appointed as a private teacher to 
the children of the governors themselves. Furthermore, he was obliged 
to ‘read to the children of all other respectable people and discourse 
to them in either Latin or French on history, political matters, and 
everything that is related to these’. He even had to give ‘instruction in 
the Italian language' if the audience requested it. Moreover, Leti was 
obliged to organize a meeting at least once a month ‘for anyone inter- 
ested in attending' in Latin or French (due to the fact that he did not 
speak Dutch) ‘to discuss various matters concerning history and other 
subjects, just as the academies in Italy and France do. 

With this reference to the Italian and French académies, the Amster- 
dam mayors seem to have recalled the initiatives of Coster and his 
Nederduytsche Academie, modeled after late- Renaissance Italian acad- 
emies. These academies multiplied in the seventeenth century, with 
important bellwethers like the French Académie des Sciences and the 
English Royal Society." But the Amsterdam regents did not aspire to a 
similar program; on the contrary, the mayors seem to have been making 
up for the fact that French and Italian were not taught at university, 
and so, in accordance with tradition, would not be taught in the official 
curriculum of the Athenaeum either. The teaching of French was the 
domain of French schools and private teachers, and with Italian and 
other modern languages it was the same. Contra Theissen, Leti was not 
a lecturer connected to the Athenaeum, but rather a private teacher, 


303 Israel, Leti’, 267. 

30% "Theissen, ‘Aanhangsel’, 627. 

9?5 RBOB, dd. 09 10 1685 (inv.no. 2, fol. 252r-v). 
95 See pages 31-32. 
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directly in the service of the governors, obliged to hold a sort of open 
salon once a month, in French if necessary. 

Leti had few aspirations to a lectureship or professorship. He claimed 
that professors were characterised by an 


idle thirst for glory, envy, hypocrisy, idolatry, superstition, slandering, 
honour-stealing, lying, laziness, hatred, division, incapability, annoyance, 
polygamy, bigamy, perjury, bewitchment, defilement, gluttony, drunken- 
ness, wrath, thirst for revenge, murder, disorderliness, simony, adultery, 
rape, theft from the church, and usury.’ 


He dedicated his time to writing sizeable Latin books about the life of 
Charles V, Philip II, Oliver Cromwell and Sixtus V. These books became 
popular and were frequently translated into Dutch. According to the 
critic Pieter Rabus this was due to the fact that Leti ‘has such an artful 
manner of narrating that he manages to tell certain stories, although 
sometimes not quite exactly according to fact, with such a rich imagery 
and in such a picturesque way, that readers often appreciate his gracious 
framework more than the tableau itself"??? 

Leti met the mayors’ expectations: his salary was steadily raised, 
from 400 guilders in 1685 to 500 in 1689 and eventually, in 1690, to 
600 guilders.?? On 28 July 1701, after his death on 9 June, the position 
of historian in the service of the city was abolished. 


The end of the third period 


In his funeral oration to Morinus in 1700, Francius presented a sad 
survey: his colleagues Blasius (1692), Faber (1690), De Bie (1690), 
Wolzogen (1690), Bernagie (1699) and Morinus himself (1700) had all 
passed away.?? When Francius himself died four years later, an era came 
to an end. In the last years of the seventeenth century the professorial 
body had mixed origins: De Bie, Blasius, Bernagie, Van den Broeck 
and Francius were from Amsterdam; Wolzogen, Morinus, De Raei, 
Van Leeuwen and Schallbruch were not. The group of professors was 


37 This is quoted by the reviewer Rabus from Leti's Critique historique II (256) in 
the Boekzaal, March/April 1698, 256. 

38 Rabus, Boekzaal, January/February 1695, 12. 

*9 RBOB, dd. 09 10 1685 (inv.no. 2, fol. 252r-v: 400 guilders); dd. 08 04 1689 (inv. no. 
2, fol. 272: 500 guilders); dd. 30 01 1690 (inv.no. 2,274v: 600 guilders). 

310 Francius, ‘Oratio XXXIII, dd. 21 06 1700’, 476-479. 
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therefore less indigenous than during the second period, but the local 
mark which Francius put on the Athenaeum remained dominant. 

Towards the end of the century the Athenaeum provided all tradi- 
tional faculties: arts (Francius, De Raei, Wolzogen and Morinus), law 
(Faber, Van den Broeck), medicine (Blasius, Bernagie) and theology 
(Van Leeuwen). The focus was still principally on the arts, because the 
four professors appointed to that subject operated simultaneously. But 
the presence of the higher faculties meant that the Athenaeum offered 
a gamut of subjects identical to that of a small university. Combined 
with the Amsterdam background of many of its professors and students 
the Athenaeum functioned as a small urban university ruled by the 
mayors and City Council, and over which the Reformed church still 
had little influence. 


Conclusion 


It began with ambition: for Barlaeus and Vossius, but even (albeit in 
vain) for still greater names like Grotius and Galileo. With this the 
Athenaeum demonstrated its financial clout, and moreover that talent 
could be bought, if only to glorify the city and its governors. There is 
little proof of the practical applicability of the education offered by the 
Athenaeum. The criterion for the recruitment and preservation of the 
professors in the first period was mainly prestige; in the second period 
their place of origin. In the third period these elements were of equal 
importance. A less successful teacher like Faber was retained, but his 
colleagues probably performed better. The foundations for this stability 
were laid at the beginning of the second period, after a somewhat out- 
of-control course in the 1640s. The professors of philosophy formed 
the backbone of the Athenaeum during this period, and compensated 
for a series of failures in the chairs of language and history. The mayors 
ran a more balanced policy in the third period, but this too came to an 
end, and this time it was harder to make progress again. 

The transitional stages at the end of the 1640s and 1660s were 
caused by a failure to appoint professors of different ages. Instead of 
a situation in which new talent could replace the older generation at 
any given time, recruitment was largely ad hoc: when professors left, 
they were replaced immediately, which merely postponed the same 
problem to the next generation. This went well during the end of the 
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1640s and '60s, when Amsterdam was in an economically comfort- 
able position. Several cutbacks had to be made, but the Athenaeum 
could handle these external crises. It was only at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century that the situation became unmanageable, due partly 
to an unexpected loss of professors from the Athenaeum, and partly 
to a general crisis in the higher education of the Republic, during 
which all universities struggled with declining numbers of students, 
coinciding with a general economic decline. The lack of a long-term 
view of scientific development, combined with the rigidly hierarchical 
organization of the professoriate, resulting in an uneven distribution 
of staff with a dearth of personnel at the bottom, heralded the decline 
of the Athenaeum at the start of the new century. The Golden Age of 
the Illustrious School was over. 


PART II 


TEACHING PRACTICES 


CHAPTER THREE 


PRIVATE TEACHING 


Introduction 


Higher learning in the seventeenth century had two sides. Outsiders 
saw only ceremonies, processions, public lectures and disputations; they 
could not see the private teaching which constituted the inner life of 
the Athenaeum. But it was the latter, a lively and flourishing practice, 
that allowed the Illustrious School of Amsterdam to take root in the 
academic world. 

Illustrious as the early history of the Athenaeum may have been, 
public teaching in that era had its share of shortcomings. There were 
frequent and prolonged periods in which Barlaeus could not lecture; 
Hortensius sometimes lectured to empty rooms; and Cabeliau was dis- 
missed for a lack of audience after six years. If any disputations were 
held, they did not appear in print; although there was an academic 
printer, Vossius, Barlaeus and Hortensius had their works published 
by Blaeu. Management of the library was left to Vossius's three sons 
who could not provide any sustainability. There was little continuity at 
the managerial level. The Athenaeum had no senate, which was under- 
standable given its limited number of professors. Nor did it possess an 
independent board of governors; its curators were usually mayors or 
ex-mayors, who commonly gave priority to interests other than those 
of the Athenaeum.’ This institutional vacuum was filled by two of the 
Athenaeum's most important pillars: Vossius and Barlaeus. In exchange 
for their considerable salaries, they provided two crucial services. First, 
they remained loyal to the Athenaeum throughout their lives. Second, 
they enhanced the school's reputation—in words, but more impor- 
tantly in deeds. Both men enjoyed a network of fellow scholars and 


! For example, according to Isaac Vossius the untalented Klenckius was appointed 
because he was a relative of the curator Gerard Schaep (see page 69). Intellectual 
achievements were often less important than personal connections and family ties. On 
the lobbying behind the scenes for the benefit of academic careers in general, and on 
Schaep in particular, see De Waardt, ‘Academic careers’, 20-21. 
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senior diplomats. In other words, the Athenaeum survived not only 
because Vossius and Barlaeus were devoted public lecturers, but also 
because they attracted a constant flow of new students from their own 
networks. These students came to the Athenaeum more for Barlaeus's 
and Vossius's private lessons than for their public lectures. 

Vossius, Barlaeus, and others close to them privately instructed stu- 
dents in such a way that these could benefit in turn from the public 
lectures. Even after 1650 it was the private students who made public 
lectures more than mere ceremonies, lacking internal momentum, 
and who broadened the appeal of these lectures beyond tourists and 
interested laymen. 

There existed, throughout the century, a widely-perceived opposition 
between the practical use of private teaching and the mere ceremonial 
nature of the public lectures. The historiography of athenaeums and 
academies is based principally on official documents, which concern and 
reflect the views of the institutional level, but which tell us little about 
private teaching, on which there were few formal arrangements between 
professors and their institutions. At most, a lecturer was required to 
ask permission from the rector (vice-chancellor).? Personal documents 
can provide us with eyewitness information on private teaching? Such 
documents demonstrate that the Athenaeum was home to a lively, 
international and multiform teaching practice. 


Variables in private teaching 


The term, ‘public teaching’ refers to formal lectures in an academic 
setting, or, at a secondary level, to lessons given by schoolteachers in a 
classroom. ‘Private teaching’, on the other hand, covers a wider range 
of teaching types, varying by location and method of communication; 
these two variables will be discussed below. It is precisely on account 
of this flexibility that private teaching offered greater possibilities for 
teachers to accommodate their instruction to each pupil's individual 
level. 


? Ahsmann, Collegia en colleges, 17. Cf. the Groningen academic statute no. 36 in 
Jonckbloet, Gedenkboek, 216, which emphasises that the vice-chancellor's permission 
was especially necessary in the case of theology lessons. 

3 On the subject of the Everhard Bronchorst’s private tuition of law, Ahsmann, in 
Collegia en colleges, bases her argument on his diary. 
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Location of private teaching 


With regard to location, pupils had three options: lessons were given 
in either the student's home, the lecturer's home, or a room provided 
by the educational institute. 

It was common for sons of noblemen, diplomats and high-ranking 
governors to be taught at home. Teachers who gave classes at their 
pupils’ homes were often employed by their families as private tutors. 
In the early years of Constantijn Huygens's autobiography, an entire 
parade of tutors passes by.* A wealthy student might even have had a 
mobile tutor—the ephorus or gouverneur—to accompany him on his 
Grand Tour, and often into the lecture hall as well. The ephorus would 
mind and teach usually only one boy, or sometimes two or three broth- 
ers. In one of his letters, Vossius wrote favourably about such a tutor 
who seemed be more eager to learn than his pupil? Travelling cadets 
had money to spend; in university towns they did not take up residence 
with a professor, but rented spacious accommodation of their own. They 
attended classes, but also practiced fencing and riding. Mastering these 
skills, along with dance, music, singing and drawing, was an integral 
part of a young nobleman’s education. In such a pedagogical practice, 
popular in the first half of the seventeenth century, first and foremost 
was an ideal of the ‘complete gentleman’. In his 1622 handbook The 
Complete Gentleman, Henry Peacham (1578-in or after 1644) listed 
the characteristics of this ideal, elaborating on Castiglione’s famous Il 
Cortegiano (The Courtier) of 1528. The nobleman was virtuous not only 
by birth, but also by his character and accomplishments. He was not 
permitted to withdraw for long to his study, but had also his duties to 
society. He should be able to conduct a civilised conversation about art 
or science, to offer his views with intelligence and good taste, and to 


^ [n the first years of his life Huygens was taught by his parents, later by others, 
not only Dutch and French but also singing, dance, and stringed instruments; see 
Huygens, Mijn jeugd, passim. 

? Vossius to Salmasius, dd. 07 10 1639 (Epp. Col. I, no. 368). These were Thura 
Bielke and his gouverneur Johannes Granius, who was six years older. They enrolled 
at Leiden on 30 September 1637 together with another servant. Granius took his 
doctorate in law on 22 March 1640 and matriculated at the university of Uppsala on 
19 May. According to Vossius the young baron took his doctorate in Leiden as well, 
but this is not confirmed by the Bronnen. See Molhuysen, Bronnen II, 242; Vossius to 
G.G. Oxenstierna, dd. 13 04 1640 and to G.B. Oxenstierna, dd. 13 04 1640 (Epp. Col. I, 
nos 382 and 383). 
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keep abreast of current opinion. A thorough knowledge of the classical 
authors was the central weapon in his intellectual arsenal. As a result, 
noble children were given private tuition in Latin and Greek from an 
early age. The young baron Erik Oxenstierna, son of the Swedish chan- 
cellor Axel Oxenstierna, stopped in Amsterdam for three months on 
his Grand Tour in 1634. Barlaeus kept an eye on him, but the boy lived 
at some distance from him, 'in an eminent lodging house at the Singel, 
for which he paid 22 rix-dollars a week, for five persons’.’ The cadet 
took Spanish, riding and fencing lessons. Fencing he did at the Amster- 
dam fencing school once founded ‘to give the citizens and young men 
a taste for fencing'.? Erik was in a good position to surround himself 
with tutors, none of whom were regular professors, as those professors 
would not have had the time to dedicate themselves to a extracurricular 
student on his own. 

Not all cadets and sons of diplomats lived so far from the academic 
institutions, and a substantial number of those descending on Amster- 
dam took up residence at a professor's home. Vossius had a house 
with twenty rooms, but often complained about a lack of space in his 
letters. The city had allocated him such ample accommodation for his 
many children, but the mayors undoubtedly expected Vossius to house 
lodgers in the extra rooms.” When a member of the Swedish Skytte 
family of diplomats was sent to Vossius, he replied that he could not 
take the boy into his own home: "Ihe shortage of space in my house, 
the constant sickness of my wife, and considerable size of my family are 
all obstacles.’ The admittance of lodgers continued through the seven- 
teenth century: professor Blasius even accepted foreign students." 


é Nativel, ‘Gai commerce?’, 158-160. 

7 Wrangel, Betrekkingen, 142. 

* Commelin, Beschryving, 667: ‘...om de Burgery en aankomende Jongelingen zulks 
smakelijk te maken'. Regrettably we have little further information about the clients 
of this fencing school; in the seventeenth century it moved to different locations no 
less than four times. In 1654 a certain Anthonius Fonteyn was appointed as fencing 
master for an annual salary of 120 guilders. RBOB, dd. 15 05 1654 (inv.no. 2, fol. 64). 
P.J. Knegtmans drew my attention to this. 

? Cf. page 52. 

10 Vossius to J. Skytte Sr., dd. 29 05 [1631] (Epp. Col. I, no. 175): '... obstant hinc 
aedium angustia, inde coniugis gravis semper valetudo et numerosa familia.’ Cf. the 
relevant section in Rademaker, Leven en werk, 125-129. 

" The anatomist Niels Stensen or Steno dedicated his Disputatio physica De thermis, 
dd. 08 07 1660 to his ‘hospes’ Blasius. See also Beukers, ‘Publycque lessen’, 322. The 
same is true of the Prussian medical student Christian Rudnicius and his disputation 
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Lodgers could cause problems.” At one point, Willem de Groot 
reported to his famous brother Hugo Grotius the difficulties caused 
by Pieter, Hugo's son, who was lodging at the house of Franciscus 
Osdorpius, headmaster of the Latin school at the Nieuwe Zijde. Willem 
complained that the domestic routine was hindered by Pieter's conver- 
sations with the servants; moreover, Pieter had problems maintaining 
his self-discipline.? Not every lecturer was able keep lodgers in line. 
Vossius advised someone about to send his children to Harderwijk that 
Professor Van Diest, who taught there, had mainly young lodgers, who 
were better behaved.'^ To Vossius, firm supervision was an excellent 
advantage of home teaching. In the same letter he claimed that mothers 
with sons at Latin school did not address their misconduct, due to the 
distance between home and school, and that as a result the youngsters 
were rather casual in their manners." 

There was a third location for private teaching. In 1687 Francius gave 
private lectures on the subject of public eloquence in the great hall of 
the Athenaeum." It was only fitting to practice speaking in public in a 
place for delivering speeches. In a time without electronic amplification, 
volume of speech and acoustics had to be taken into account much 
more seriously. The Athenaeum provided a space for private teaching 
in such instances. Its importance in this matter appears to have been 
greater during Francius's time than during that of Vossius and Barlaeus, 
who, we know, taught children mainly at home. 


Miscellanea physica, dd. 09 07 1660. Cf. Blasius to Th. Bartholinus, dd. 16 07 1661 
(Bartholinus, Epistolae III, 160, 162). 

? At the end of 1658 Petrus de Mourcourt, on graduating from the Latin School, 
presented an Oratio, qua docetur melius publice et in scholis quam privatim iuventutem 
institui (Oration which shows that young people are better taught in public and in 
schools than privately). In this address he weighs up the pros and cons of public and 
private teaching and argues that children who receive tuition in their own homes are 
being spoiled. They are not reprimanded by the servants since these try to win the 
children's favour. Mourcourt, Oratio, sig. A3r-v. On these school orations see Van 
Miert, Retoriek in de Republiek’, 68-71. 

3 Vossius to Grotius, dd. 05 04 1634 (Grotius, BW V, no. 1923). 

14 Vossius to Vlaming, dd. 12 04 1636 (Epp. Col. I, no. 280). 

5 Vossius to Vlaming, dd. 12 04 1636 (Epp. Col. I, no. 280). 

16 Francius, ‘Oratio VI, dd. 09 06 1687’, 145: 'Exercui eos privatim, exercui hoc ipso 
in loco' (I have trained them in private and on this very location.). 
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Organisation of private teaching 


The second variable in home teaching was the contact between lecturer 
and student. When students lived in their professors' homes, the trans- 
fer of knowledge was not always formalised. Gerard Vossius's lodgers 
were often taught by his sons Dionysius and Matthaeus, for he himself 
had a chronic lack of free time. One of his nephews later recalled that 
at the dinner table, the professor was so engrossed in his books and 
meditations that his wife regularly took his right hand to him to eat." 
In these circumstances the manner of teaching was sometimes dictated 
by convenience. Johan, the eldest son of the Swedish chancellor Johan 
Skytte Sr., had breakfast with the Vossius family and dined with them 
for six months before he was fully accepted as a household member. The 
conversations Vossius had with the boy were conducted at the breakfast 
and dinner table and sometimes continued for an hour after the meal. 
If Vossius himself did not have the time, Dionysius took his place. 
Johan's brother Jacob could not lodge with Vossius for there was no 
more room. Vossius's son Matthaeus was called in as a replacement.” 
Matthaeus would later also teach Lars, the Skyttes’ younger cousin, 
who would remember this teaching with great pleasure." Except for 
these accidental tutorships, private tuition usually meant that a small 
class was formed. 

A small group of students was called a collegium privatum or domes- 
ticum. 'The term collegium denotes not only the teaching method, but 
also the group itself. In Amsterdam, the collegia were not formalised 
according to the guidelines of a senate or curators, nor were they 
included in the teaching schedules; for this reason it is not easy to 
reconstruct the forms of these collegia, how often they were held, and 
what subjects came up for discussion. 

The collegium can best be compared to today's tutorials. During 
collegia, students were closely supervised by their professor. Private 
teaching was only rarely private in the sense of one-on-one interaction 


7 This nephew was Franciscus Junius Francisci Nepos (F.N.), grandson of Vossius's 
Leiden theology teacher Franciscus Junius and nephew of the old-Germanist Franciscus 
Junius F.F. See Junius F.N., Lectori’, sig. **3r. 

'8 Vossius to J. Skytte Sr., dd. 00 00 1632 (Epp. Col. I, no. 315). 

19 Vossius to J. Skytte Sr., dd. 11 04 1634 (Epp. Col. I, no. 219). In Van der Lem 
and Rademaker, Inventory, 193, Grotius is incorrectly named as the addressee, on the 
basis of Epp. Col. 

20 L. Skytte to M. Vossius, dd. 29 03 1638 (UBA ms. D 54). 
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between professor and student; usually there were groups of six to ten 
students.?' According to Vossius the advantage of this was that he could 
speak decent Latin with his pupils—something that was impossible in a 
group of more than forty at the Latin school. In larger groups teachers 
had to divide their attention. But one-on-one teaching had its disadvan- 
tages too: it was expensive for the student and lacked the stimulus of 
aemulatio (competitive rivalry). Vossius himself preferred the collegia 
as a middle course between large classes and individual teaching.” 

Vossius weighed home teaching against public teaching at the Latin 
school and not against academic teaching. However, that which applied 
to the Latin school, for Vossius, applied even more to public lectures: in 
the latter not a single student was given individual attention. Barlaeus 
acknowledged this in one of his letters: 


When I speak in public, I philosophize and the audience philosophizes 
with me. And during a private examination I play midwife to the stu- 
dents. You well know that young men derive a greater benefit from home 
teaching than from public teaching. For the latter exists more for the 
glory of the lecturers than for any practical purpose, whereas the former 
is adapted to the intellectual capacity of the students.? 


According to Vossius, literary style and reasoning ability are both aided 
in private teaching.” 

The Utrecht professor of philosophy Henricus Reneri distinguished 
no fewer than five possible types of domestica collegia: the professor gave 
lecture notes comprising a summary of parts of the four philosophi- 
cal disciplines (logic, physics, metaphysics and ethics); he discussed a 
published textbook while the students listened, or he alternated between 
explanations and examinations. The professor could also confine himself 
to bringing up matters for discussion. A fifth possibility consisted of 
teaching, responding to questions and encouraging discussion. 'Of these 
methods, the one with the most diligence and rivalry is best, because 


? Ahsmann, Collegia en colleges, 246. 

? Vossius to Vlaming, dd. 12 04 1636 (Epp. Col. I, no. 280). 

? Barlaeus to W. de Groot, dd. 05 10 1642 (Barlaeus, Epistolae, no. 453): 'Dum 
publice loquimur, philosophamur, philosophantur nobiscum auditores, et privato 
examine obstetricamur discentibus. Non ignoras ex domesticis institutionibus plus 
fructus referre iuventutem quam ex publicis. Hae enim ad gloriam magis docentium 
quam ad usum comparatae sunt, illae discentium captui accommodantur.' Cf. Jamin, 
Kennis als opdracht, 43; Roelevink, Gedicteerd verleden, 322. 

^ Vossius to Van Nypoort, dd. 00 00 1634 (Epp. Col. I, no. 232), on a recommen- 
dation of Franciscus Diuban as professor of philosophy at Utrecht. 
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Illustration 4: Gerard Blasius's private teaching. The students seem to be 
quite young. Title page of Blasius's Medicina generalis (University Library 
Amsterdam, shelf mark OTM: OK 62-5287). 
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through those students will ascend to the pinnacle of knowledge as if 
with wings.” For enthusiastic students demonstrating extraordinary 
motivation and talent, Reneri thought a special collegium should be 
organised after the completion of the regular course. The professor 
would then be not a ‘prescriber or leader’ (dictator aut ductor), but an 
‘ally’ (professor socius) who was there to teach, direct, assist and correct.” 
Reneri, incidentally, was enough of a realist to preface this outline with 
the advice to provide collegia in the vernacular for those students who 
had too little time or talent. In these collegia a tried and tested textbook 
would be worked through, so that a student's wishes and ability could 
be taken into account." Reneri's remark that the collegia domestica 
had less grandeur, but were of greater practical use than the lectiones 
publicae, fits perfectly with the earlier quotation from Barlaeus.?* 

In the seventeenth century twelve collegia at the Athenaeum are 
mentioned, but they probably took place much more frequently. The 
earliest were mentioned in 1632 and 1634 by people with no formal 
connection to the Athenaeum. In 1632 the jurist Johannes Christenius, 
who would be appointed professor of law at the Athenaeum only in 
1659, gave a collegium for law students, in his own words 'publica aucto- 
ritate’, meaning by order (i.e. with the approval) of the city authorities.” 
Two years later, Johannes Corvinus was in charge of another collegium 
iuridicum. The aforementioned Pieter de Groot participated,” along with 
Caspar Barlaeus's son and other children from the scholarly networks 
of Vossius, Barlaeus and Grotius.” This collegium seems to have been 
such a success that the audience grew even during the first lecture. At 
the second the student ranks swelled even further, as Corvinus himself 
claimed to the Leiden professor of law Petrus Cunaeus.” 


3 Reneri, Oratio de lectionibus, sig. Aa" (= fol. 177): ‘Harum ea est optima in qua 
plus industriae et aemulationis, quibus tanquam alis studiosa iuventus assurgit ad 
scientiarum culmen.’ 

6 Reneri, Oratio de lectionibus, sig. Aa‘ (= fol. 177). 

7 Reneri, Oratio de lectionibus, sig. [Z4]v (= fol. 176). 

? Reneri, Oratio de lectionibus, sig. [Z4]v (= fol. 176): ‘A lectionibus publicis venio 
ad domestica collegia, minus quidem splendoris, sed plus saepe utilitatis habentia." 

? Christenius, De iure matrimonii, sig. 2r. Cf. Wijnman, ‘Beoefening’, 458-461. 

% Vossius to Grotius, dd. 21 08 [1634], (Grotius, BW V, no. 1949), dd. 15 05 1635, 
(ibid., no. 2101), dd. 01 07 1635, (ibid., no. 2166), dd. 17 07 1635, (ibid., no. 2186), 
Grotius to W. de Groot, dd. 10 08 1635 (Grotius, BW VI, no. 2226), W. de Groot to 
Grotius, dd. 16 10 1635, (ibid., no. 2315), W. de Groot to Grotius, dd. 14 01 1636, 
(ibid., no. 2439). 

31 Kamerbeek, ‘Corvinus’, 98, n. 53. 

32 Corvinus to Cunaeus, dd. 18 07 1634 (Kamerbeek, ‘Corvinus’, 96-97). 
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Vossius gave collegia too. In 1634 he wrote that he, just like Cunaeus 
in Leiden, trained students in recitation for the benefit of their style 
and argumentation.? In 1638 he made mention of a collegium iuvenum, 
a tutorial for young people whom he assisted with their exercises on 
Saturdays. The Remonstrant student Arnoldus Poelenburg attended 
a collegium oratorium (tutorial in rhetoric) given by Vossius in the 
1640s.” In 1642 Barlaeus gave a collegium in Aristotelian logic, followed 
by lectures in physics and ethics, counting two of Grotius's nephews 
among his audience. In 1647 Philippus van Limborch, a student of 
the Remonstrant Seminary, attended collegia given by Barlaeus, Vossius 
and Senguerdius.” In the introduction to Gerardus Blasius's Compen- 
dium, the advantage of this work for public lectures and the collegia 
privata is emphasised.” In 1668 the Amsterdam magistracy decided 
that ‘the professors, together with all young people who are sent out 
to study and attend the classes of the Illustrious School in this good 
city, or frequent the privata collegia given by one of the professors, 
shall not be obliged to fulfil militia duties or be trained in arms'.? In 
1673 Augustinus Bommart was appointed a private lecturer of law, and 
permitted to put up placards to advertise his privata collegia juridica 
intended for young people and students, even in the surroundings of 
the Athenaeum, even though he was explicitly not connected to it.” In 
the same year Petrus Francius mentioned that, since taking up office 
in 1674, he had more than once instituted oratoria collegia to help 
his students practise correct elocution and body language for oratory, 


3 Though Vossius does not speak of a ‘collegium’ this name was used for the rhe- 
torical classes of Cunaeus, with whom he equated himself; see Heesakkers, 'An Lipsio 
licuit?, 327. 

** Vossius to Calixtus, dd. 30 09 1638 (Epp. Col. I, no. 341): ‘Mane doceo quotidie, nisi 
quod privatim Saturni diebus praesim collegio iuvenum, qui se apud me exercent. 

55 Poelenburgius, ‘De quinque articulis’, sigs [+7]v-[+8]r. 

% Barlaeus to W. de Groot, dd. 05 10 1642 (Barlaeus, Epistolae, no. 453). Other 
letters dealing with the education of these brothers Johan (1625-1678) and Jacob de 
Groot (1628-1694): W. de Groot to Grotius, dd. 11 08 1642 (Grotius, BW XIII, no. 
5834); W. de Groot to Barlaeus, dd. 19 09 1642 (UBA ms. J 85; Houtman, Facsimile); 
W. de Groot to Vossius, dd. 19 09 1642 (Epp. Col. II, no. 357). 

37 Barnouw, Van Limborch, 11. 

383 Blasius, Compendium, sig. 12r. 

3 GM, dd. 05 06 1668 (inv.no. 5, fol. 216v): ‘dat de professoren, mitsgaders alle jonge 
luijden die tot de studien gezonden worden, en hier ter stede de publijke lessen in de 
Illustre Schoole ofte onder iemand van de professoren privata collegia frequenteren, 
niet gehouden zullen zijn de Burgerwagten te helpen waarnemen nogh met de wapenen 
op te kweken’. I owe this information to P.J. Knegtmans. 

^ GM, dd. 28 01 1673 (inv.no. 6, fol. 121r). See pages 306-307. 
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although these collegia were not successful." It was only in the summer 
of 1687 that Francius continued these lessons, allegedly at the request 
of an enthusiastic student. 'But then one after another joined in and 
hence a collegium of oratory emerged.'? Within this collegium the 
students practised first with Francius in a private setting, and then in 
public, reciting Latin orations they had learnt by heart at the collegia. 
In 1697 Schallbruch received permission 'to give public lessons in logic 
as a professor in auditorio', but on condition that he also continue his 
collegium for training purposes.“ From this it may be concluded that 
he already provided this private instruction before his appointment. 

Collegia disputatoria were also formed at the Athenaeum: these con- 
sisted of groups of students taking turns to defend disputations which 
together constituted a systematic series.“ This practice is evident, for 
instance, from Senguerdius's 1654 textbook Collegium ethicum, a col- 
lection of thirty-four disputations, defended by seven students, at first 
in order, but then more and more haphazardly.” 

From this overview, we can conclude that the collegium was a semi- 
formal kind of private teaching to a small number of students, pre- 
ferably at the professor's home. In Amsterdam, unlike in Utrecht, we 
cannot make a firm distinction between irregular privatissima on the 
one hand, where the students decided on the subject matter themselves, 
and on the other, lectures that were called private and which took place 
throughout the year." One explanation might be that in Amsterdam the 


^! Francius, ‘Oratio VI, dd. 09 06 1687’, 143. 

2 Francius, ‘Oratio VI, dd. 09 06 1687’, 144-145: ‘Venit hic ad me iuvenis nuper, 
feriis canicularibus proximis. Exerceri sese, dum feriae essent et Leida sine incom- 
modo abesse posset, in studio oratorio petiit. Honestissimae eius petitioni deesse non 
potui et operam illi promisi meam. Adiunxit se illico unus et alter, et oratorium inde 
conflatum collegium est.’ 

4 Erancius, ‘Oratio XVI, dd. 07 03 1690’, 256. 

^ RBOB, dd. 19 10 1697 (inv.no. 2, fol. 307r): ‘...in auditorio als professor, publicque 
lessen te doen over de logica... mitsgaders te continueren om Collegie te houden, tot 
oefening van de jonge jeugd’. 

^ [n Leiden a distinction was made between collegia disputationum (focusing on 
holding disputations about specific subjects), collegia explicatoria (in which certain 
parts of the course material were further explained) and collegia examinatoria (where 
students prepared for their exams). Otterspeer, Groepsportret I, 238. 

^5 The students and their disputation numbers in Senguerdius’s Collegium ethicum 
are: Lucas Schacht (no. 1), Wilhelmus Haeck (nos. 2, 6, 11, 16, 22, 28, 32), Samuel 
Lamber (nos. 3, 7, 12, 17, 26), Henricus Selyns (nos. 4, 9, 14, 20, 25, 30, 33), Aegidius 
de Raadt (nos. 5, 8, 13, 19, 23), Christianus Wittewrongel (nos. 10, 15, 21, 27, 31, 34) 
and Petrus Peregrinus (nos. 18, 24, 29). 

^ Jamin, Kennis als opdracht, 45. 
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sources largely date back to the first half of the seventeenth century, and 
it was only in the following century that the privata were distinguished 
from the privatissima. 


Regular and non-regular students 


One criterion to differentiate between regular and visiting students 
is whether or not they attended a collegium. Someone who did not 
attend the public lectures but did attend the collegia was unmistakably 
an Athenaeum student, for he actually studied with the professors. 
Conversely, the travellers, the proverbial *wise merchants' and all others 


having free access to the lectiones publicae can hardly be considered 


‘students of the Athenaeum’.” 


The students attending the collegia can be divided into two groups. 
First there were students from abroad, usually the sons of diplomats or 
noblemen. Vossius had had many youngsters like these in his home: five 
scions of the Swedish diplomat family of Skytte, two of the Polish family 
of Slupecki, two members of the Swedish noble family of Oxenstierna, 
and the son of the Polish ambassador Andreas Rey.? A second group 


^ The distinction between regular and non-regular students at early modern uni- 
versities is often arbitrary, as the matriculation rolls do not provide a reliable estimate 
of the number of actual students. Many young men enrolled in the alba studiosorum 
merely to obtain exemption from taxes on beer and wine. In order to arrive at the real 
student numbers additional sources are increasingly being used, such as other acade- 
mic archives (minutes of the senate, curators' decrees, judicial archives), disputations, 
correspondences and alba amicorum. A database under development by the FASTI 
workgroup aims to offer further possibilities for the processing of these data. See De 
Coster, ‘Fasti Workshop: Repertorium Academicum 2’. 

2 From Sweden came to Vossius: Johan Skytte Jr. (1612-1636; study 1631-34); Bengt 
Skytte (b. 1614; study 1632, 1633-34) and Jacob Skytte (b. ca. 1616; study 1631, 1634, 
1638-39),—all three were sons ofthe chancellor Johan Skytte Sr.; also their cousin Lars 
Skytte (study 1634-1636), and Jacob Skytte's son Gustav Adolf Skytte (study 1639). 
Related or at least familiar to Skytte Sr. was also Johannes Creutsius, who studied ca. 
1639-40 in Amsterdam (Vossius to J. Skytte Sr., dd. 29 03 1642 (Epp. Col. I, no. 446)). 
Axel Oxenstierna's son Erik Oxenstierna (1624-1654) studied with Vossius in 1643 
and 1645 (Rademaker, Leven and werk, 214 and 329, n. 733), his relative Thura Bielke 
in 1639 (see above, page 117, note 5). From Poland came two sons of Feliks Slupecki 
de Konary (1571-1617), viz. Jerzy (1615-1661) and Florian (b. 1616), whose brothers 
Mikolay (ca. 1604-1627) and Kryzstof (b. 1606) had lived with Vossius when he was 
still at Leiden (Vossius to M. Martinius (according to Van der Lem and Rademaker, 
Inventory, 195, but this Martinius died in 1630) dd. 16 05 1634 (Epp. Col. I, no. 226); 
G. Slupecki to Vossius, dd. 04 08 1637 (Epp. Col. II, no. 250); Vossius to G. Slupecki, 
dd. 19 11 1637 (Epp. Col. L, no. 313); Rademaker, Leven en werk, 128-129, 215, and 
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was formed by the sons of relatives and friends of the professors, who 
preferably studied law and took their doctorates in Orléans.” 

Those who did not attend the collegia were often students, but not 
regular Athenaeum students. In most cases, they visited Amsterdam 
during their academic tour and paid only a flying visit to a professor. 
E. Wrangel, for instance, mentions a whole list of prominent young 
Swedish visitors.” Sometimes these travellers had already taken their 
doctorates in their own countries, had already made a name for 


the references on 316, n. 409). Andreas Rey, an envoy of the Polish king, sent his son 
Alexis to Vossius (study period: 1636-1639; Rademaker, Leven en werk, 215, 238, 329, 
n. 739; Andreas Rey de Naglowice to M. Vossius, dd. 05 07 1638 (UBA ms. D 50:a); 
Andreas Rey de Naglowice to M. Vossius, dd. 15 08 1639 (UBA ms. D 50:b)). The 
arrival of students from Poland and Sweden is confirmed by Barlaeus to Episcopius, 
dd. 12 07 1631 (Barlaeus, Epistolae, no. 184): ‘Scholae nostrae fama iam Suecos aliquot 
et Polonos nobiles huc excivit.’ Also a number of Danes came to Amsterdam: Erasmus 
Hammerus (Vossius to Bangius, dd. 19 03 1642 (Epp. Col. I, no. 445)), Ludovicus Otho 
(ibid.) and Johannes Dunsius (1641-42; Vossius to Bangius, 17 03 1642 (Epp. Col. I, no. 
444); Vossius to Grotius, dd. 24 10 1642 (Grotius, BW XIII, no. 5934)). 

5 This is the case, for instance, with Caspar Barlaeus Jr. (1619-1673; study 1639), 
Pieter de Groot (1615-1678; study 1632-37), and the latter's cousins Johan (1625-1678; 
study 1642-43) and Jacob de Groot (1628-1694; study 1642-43). Others from this group 
were Arnoldus Corvinus Jr. (ca. 1617-ca. 1680; study 1636), Justus Rijckwaert, of whom 
is merely known that he took classes in law at Corvinus's house in 1635 (Vossius to 
Grotius dd. 15 05 1635, dd. 01 07 1635 and dd. 17 07 1635 (Grotius, BW V, no. 2101; 
VI, no. 2166 and no. 2186)), Franciscus Junius F.N. (1624-1678; study ca. 1632), Jan 
de Brune de Jonge (ca. 1616-1649; study 1631-38, see Vossius to Junius F.F., dd. 25 07 
1631 (Junius, Correspondence, no. 84), Vossius to J. de Witt, dd. 10 12 1633 (Epp. Col I, 
no. 213), Vossius to Junius F.F., dd. 15 10 1635 (Junius, Correspondence, no. 103) and 
Vossius to Junius F.F., dd. 23 04 1636 (Junius, Correspondence, no. 106c)). It appears 
from a letter by Corvinus Jr. dd. 07 10 1631— dating from before his father's inaugural 
arrival in Amsterdam on 1 May 1634 (Kamerbeek, ‘Corvinus’, 92-93)—that this boy 
was being taught by his father. It is highly probable that this teaching continued in 
Amsterdam, but it does not appear from the letter, quoted by Kamerbeek, from Vos- 
sius to Grotius, dd. 01 07 1635 (Grotius, BW VI, no. 2166). Vossius's son Matthaeus, 
who was himself tutor to Lars Skytte and possibly to Jan de Brune de Jonge as well 
(M. Vossius to Brunaeus Jr., dd. 06 10 1631 (UBA ms. 93 a)—Worp, ‘De Brune’, 87, 
gathers that from this letter), and certainly three years later to Alexis Rey, in 1635 took 
Corvinus's classes as well. 

*! Wrangel, Betrekkingen, 141, 178: Axel Thuresson Natt och Dag, Erik Gustafsson 
Leijonnufvud, Magnus Gabriél de la Gardie, Cl. Rålamb, Eriak Emporagrius, Joh. 
Freinshemius, E. Figrelius (also: Figrelius to Vossius, dd. 15 09 1646 (Epp. Col. I, no. 
429)) and Gustaf Carlsson Banér. Others who merely stopped by to see Vossius: the 
companion to a son of one Ab Hobten from Danzig (Crocius to Vossius, dd. 14 08 
1641 (Epp. Col. II, no. 320)) and Petrus Lambecius (Lindenbrogius to Vossius, dd. 24 
00 1645 (Epp. Col. II, no. 407)). 
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themselves as scholars, or were trying to obtain a place in the Republic 
of Letters.? Others asked Vossius to help them find a place to stay.? 
Numerous students appeared at Vossius's door showing him letters 
of recommendation from others. Often these letters were addressed to 
Vossius himself, and the recommendation, when it concerned only ‘the 
bearer of this letter’, was simply an excuse to address the professor.”* 
Ludovicus Crocius, vice-chancellor of the gymnasium in Bremen, sent 
so many of his pupils to Vossius—including his own son?— that he felt 
the need to apologise for the demand he made on the busy professor's 
time.” Vossius himself sometimes sent students to Bremen.” This 
demand for attention had a negative effect on Vossius's mind, as calm 
as he tended to be. When a student about to meet Grotius nagged him 
for a letter of recommendation, Vossius grumpily wrote to his exiled 
colleague that he had initially turned his back on the student, 


not so much because I had never seen the young man, but because I was 
so terribly busy at the time and we were waiting for the arrival of your 
wife every day, who was the best person to take care of any letter that 
had to be written. But he was persistent and made a very honourable 
impression on me, of someone who is fond of literature and authors. 
That is why I did not wish to deny him such a small thing.” 


52 A typical example is Joannes Roue, who had already studied Oriental languages 
at the universities of Wittenberg, Leipzig and Rostock, had travelled through Denmark 
and Sweden, and was preparing to go to Leiden to be taught by Jacob Golius. Roue 
lived with the physician Elichman, a correspondent of Vossius who asked him for a 
letter of recommendation for the young man. Vossius to Junius F.F., dd. 29 06 1638 
(Junius, Correspondence, no. 118). 

5 Heilersichius, for example, a pupil of the Bremen rector Crocius, found lodging 
with Michiel Pauw through Vossius; Vossius to Crocius, dd. 08 06 0000 (1636?) (Epp. 
Col. I, no. 283). 

** To give but two examples from a much larger group of recommendations of 
students whose names are usually not given: V. Fabricius to Vossius, dd. 06 11 1642 
(Harl. 7012, fol. 108r) and Richter to Vossius, dd. 30 07 1643 (Harl. 7012, fol. 120r). 

5 Vossius to Salmasius, dd. 25 03 1644 (Epp. Col. I, no. 488). 

5 At that time Crocius asked Vossius for a recommendation for Henricus Oldenburg, 
who wanted to go to Utrecht University: Crocius to Vossius, dd. 31 05 1641 (Epp. Col. 
IL no. 313). Cf. Vossius to Salmasius, dd. 08 09 1646 (Epp. Col. I, no. 531), a recom- 
mendation of the Silesian student Christophorus Witotichius. 

5 Vossius to Crocius, dd. 12 06 1646 (Epp. Col. I, no. 528). 

** Vossius to Grotius, dd. 22 09 1633 (Grotius, BW V, no. 1877): '...non tam quia 
hactenus non vidissem iuvenem, quam quia occupatissimus essem hoc tempore et 
uxorem tuam quotidie hic expectamus [lege: expectabamus?], per quam quicquid 
scribendum esset, optime curaretur; sed enim ille instare, et visus perhonestus litera- 
rumque ac literatorum amans. Quare tantillum nolui denegare.' In the epilogue to this 
letter Vossius adds that on closer inspection he turned out to know the student: he was 
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Students would ask for a recommendation at different moments in 
their student years. “You will be surprised,’ Vossius wrote to his col- 
league at Leiden, Conrad Vorstius, ‘that David van Haro, an excellent 
young man, your own pupil, is recommended to you by me. For you 
are no less aware of his study progress than I am, and with regard 
to his latest progress you are even better aware.” The opposite also 
occurred: some older students, or those who had completed their stud- 
ies in Amsterdam, would travel to Leiden and back again. One talented 
young man who wanted to tutor the children of a governor or wealthy 
merchant was sent to Vossius by a Leiden professor.” This man was 
not the only one looking for a teaching position in Amsterdam. 


Regular and non-regular teachers 


In 1657, Jan Amos Comenius, then staying in Amsterdam to oversee the 
reprinting of his didactic works, was offered an extraordinary profes- 
sorship at the Athenaeum. He declined, but did accept the request for 
a year's private tuition to the sons of mayors and other distinguished 
people. For these lessons, and for his philosophical work, the mayors 
awarded him a non-recurrent annuity of 800 guilders— so that private 
tuition was being paid from public funds!“ In January 1673, Augustinus 
Bommart was appointed as private tutor and the Athenaeum professors 
were expressly forbidden to obstruct him.” In Leiden ‘the many private 
collegia (...) given by some persons who were not professors nor gave 
any public lectures’ led to complaints by professors to the curators, 


Johannes Fredericus Slisser from Halle, who was attending Vossius's public lectures 
and who had already spoken with Grotius on an earlier occasion. 

5 Vossius to Vorstius, dd. 09 02 1633 (Epp. Col. I, no. 193): ‘Davidem de Haro, 
iuvenem egregium, discipulum tuum, a me tibi commendari fortassis miraberis, cum 
studia illius non tibi minus quam mihi, postrema magis etiam, nota sint.' David de Haro 
at age eighteen enrolled as a student of medicine at Leiden even before the creation 
of the Athenaeum, on 23 02 1629: ASL, 216. See also about him Vossius to Van der 
Linden, dd. 28 03 1647 (Epp. Col. I, no. 536). 

® L’Empereur to Vossius, dd. 27 07 1644 (Harl. 7012, fol. 139r). He was Fredericus 
Sylvius. 

& Blekastad, Comenius, 563. Comenius's pupils were Nicolaas Witsen (a son of 
mayor Cornelis Jan Witsen, and later student at the Athenaeum), the brothers Jacob 
and Pieter de Graeff (sons of mayor Cornelis de Graeff), Gerard de Geer (a son of the 
merchant Laurens de Geer, Comenius's sponsor) and the son of the German Johan 
Rülz. See RBOB, dd. 01 12 1656 (inv.no. 2, fol. 99). 

9 See page 124, note 40 and pages 306-307. 
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because of the damage done to the university. The curators decided 
in favour of the professors.? In Amsterdam, someone like Gregorius 
Leti had to compete with Francius, who concerned himself with his 
students' Latin and French, and with the history professor Ludovicus 
Wolzogen, who also gave private lessons. But contrary to their colleagues 
in Leiden, the Amsterdam professors could not refer to ‘damage to the 
Athenaeum’, as the private lessons given by Comenius and Leti did not 
affect the public lectures. Besides, in the case of Comenius, the mayors 
had initially tried to formalise matters publicly by offering the penniless 
Bohemian scholar a professorship. 

David Blondel and Marcus Meiboom experienced the exact opposite. 
Blondel complained that he had to keep an open house to almost any- 
one who came knocking.“ Meiboom thought it beneath his dignity to 
teach the sons of mayors, although he was offered favourable financial 
conditions. He persisted in his refusal and had to give up his profes- 
sorship.? The governors kept a close eye on their personal interests 
when they appointed new professors. 

The example of Meiboom is exceptional, for it was financially 
necessary for most professors to give private tuition. Because of the 
labour-intensive nature of private teaching, lecturers could earn 
considerable amounts. A lodger paid an annual fee of three to four 
hundred guilders—approximately a third to half of the usual annual 
salary of a professor.” Of course, part of that amount went to board 
and lodging, but a student spent usually three to four months a year 


$ Otterspeer, Groepsportret I, 231. 

$ Blondel to Dupuy, dd. 20 12 1650 (Bots and De Vet, Blondel’, 119). 

$ See Burman’s account in Syl. Epp. IV, 86, n. 1. 

That was not so obvious, as appears from one of the theses in a 1658 Amsterdam 
disputation: Johannes Laurentius, Exercitium philosophicum Continens positiones ethicas 
et physicas, dd. 03 07 1658, 'VII: (...) educationem (quam hic non naturalem, quae 
infantis est, sed civilem, quae vel publice per magistratum, vel privatim per parentes, 
vel praeceptores contingit, intelligimus) plus ad bene vivendum valere quam doctri- 
nam (...)’: “Education (by which we mean not the child's natural formation but his 
civil schooling, whether it be public and through the magistrate, or privately through 
the parents or teachers) contributes more to living well than knowledge.' This student 
evidently supposed that public instruction was organised by the city government and 
private teaching by the parents. In Amsterdam, teaching was often organised by the 
same group of people: the curators were themselves parents of school-going children 
and therefore encouraged the availability of private classes. 

5 Rademaker, Leven and werk, 127. Hugo Grotius paid Corvinus the rather large 
sum of 400 guilders per year to cover the expenses of board, lodging and tuition made 
by his son Pieter in the home of Corvinus; see W. de Groot to Grotius, dd. 14 01 1636, 
(Grotius, BW VI, no. 2243). 
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with his parents. A professor like Vossius who permanently had more 
than five lodgers, doubled his annual income. Jacobus Crucius, 'rec- 
tor of the Latin school in Delft, sent a former pupil to Vossius with 
the assurance that the boy's parents would compensate all the costs 
including interest, something he personally guaranteed. The pay- 
ment of 850 rix-dollars Vossius received for taking care of Skytte's 
two sons—an amount he himself said he only accepted because one of 
the sons insisted—was rather excessive.” Throughout the seventeenth 
century the rates remained relatively constant across the whole country. 
An amount between three and four hundred guilders was considered 
normal, even by the end of the century. In 1696, Amsterdam students 
paid twelve guilders and sixty cents for a month of private tuition by 
a professor, without lodging. Several private tutors pocketed the same 
amount. Francius charged 51 guilders for the ‘instruction’ of the Men- 
nonite student Dominicus Eekens.” 

The money attracted lecturers who would never hold a regular 
position, but who were prepared to give students private lessons. On 
Vossius's initiative, the Remonstrant jurist Johannes Arnoldi Corvinus 
came to Amsterdam in the early 1630s, hoping for a position at the 
Athenaeum. This hope appeared to be in vain, but thanks to the pres- 
ence of the Athenaeum Corvinus could make a living giving collegia 
privata. His decision to go and live close to the Athenaeum and to 
Vossius made it easier for Vossius's students to come to his house.” 
Corvinus probably did not meet any opposition for his collegia in law, 
since there was no jurist at the Athenaeum. Nor did there appear to 


$^ Crucius to Vossius, dd. 12 03 1632 (Epp. Col. II, no. 141). 

© Vossius to J. Skytte Sr., dd. 11 04 1634 (Epp. Col. I, no. 219). 

? In a volume of minutes of the Mennonite congregation (arch.no. 1120, inv.no. 
392, fol. 6) is mentioned a sum of 350 guilders board money per year for the benefit 
of the Mennonite student Christoffel Tirion. The following Latin teachers are named: 
Joannes de Bisschop, Ludovicus Petzolt, Matthaeus de Neufville and the Frenchman 
Desmaretz. Room and board is provided by Jacob and Jan Peereboom and Abraham 
Veelen. On 22 03 1696 more students of Francius are mentioned: “Dat oock met den 
heer Professor Francius sullen spreken oft Abraham Verduijn, Christoffel Tyrion and 
Andreas van Leeuwarden niet nuttelijck weezen soude, nochmael tot verhoor bij hem 
te koomen en dat Adriaen Spinniker nochmael soude bij sijn Ee. werden besteed.” 
(Professor Francius must be asked if it would be profitable for Abraham Verduijn, 
Christoffel Tyrion and Andreas van Leeuwarden to be re-examined by him, and for 
Adriaen Spinneker to be lodged with him again). The word ‘nochmael (again) shows 
that this was not a one-time occurrence. I thank P.J. Knegtmans for drawing my 
attention to this document. 

71 Vossius to Grotius, dd. 05 04 1634, (Grotius, BW V, no. 1923). 
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be any competition between the printer Willem Jansz Blaeu, who also 
taught navigation and mathematics at home, and Hortensius, who 
taught the same at the Athenaeum. In fact, Blaeu, the regular printer 
for Vossius and Barlaeus, also enthusiastically published Hortensius's 
heliocentric treatises and textbooks. 

It was Blaeu to whom Hugo Grotius wanted to send his son Pieter. 
‘T have learnt that there are people in Amsterdam who, because of the 
favourable circumstance of the new school [the Athenaeum], teach 
young people in exchange for room and board’.” Although Grotius 
knew about Hortensius, he never mentions the Athenaeum professor 
as a potential teacher for his son. Grotius may have had little faith in 
Hortensius's teaching abilities. Another reason may have been that 
Grotius knew Hortensius was too busy with other things.” 

Grotius had planned a career in shipping for his son, because the 
tragic progress of his own career had proved that the study of law led 
only to disaster, and because he did not want to ‘colonise’ the legal 
profession with his own family. Each of his children was to receive a 
different education.” Yet the independent- minded Pieter also attended 
Corvinus's lectures, eliciting from his mother, Maria van Reigersberch, 
the complaint that he was mostly interested in the social advantages of 
appearing to be a lawyer. Because of Pieter's stubbornness Corvinus no 
longer wanted him in his house, as Reigersberch had discovered.” In 
Pieter's education the prominent position of private teaching is once 
again noteworthy. Only once is his attendance of public lectures men- 
tioned, and Grotius did not give them a high priority: ‘If any time is 
left, Pieter may also hear Vossius. I do not want him to spend too much 
time on philosophy—for this is mostly trifles.” When Blaeu's declining 


7 Grotius to W. de Groot, dd. 28 08 1632 (Grotius, BW V, no. 1782): ‘Intellexi 
Amstelodami esse qui per occasionem novae scholae domum suam adolescentibus 
mercede cum mensa praebeant. Ibi eum collocari velim et maxime, ubi Vossius opti- 
mum iudicaverit. 

7 On Hortensius's efforts to attract Galileo to Amsterdam, see pages 56-57. Van 
Berkel, ‘Hortensius’, 213-222. 

74 Grotius to W. de Groot, dd. 28 08 1632 (Grotius, BW V, no. 1782). 

7^ Reigersberch to P. de Groot, dd. 07 10 1635 (Reigersberch, Brieven, no. 64). On 
Maria van Reigersberch's despair, particularly concerning her children's laziness and 
profligacy and her husband's lack of vigorous action, see Nellen, Hugo de Groot. De 
loopbaan van een geleerd staatsman, 92-93. 

7 Grotius to W. de Groot, dd. 28 08 1632 (Grotius, BW V, no. 1782): 'Siquid tem- 
poris supererit, audiat Vossium. In philosophicis— nugae enim sunt pleraque—nolim 
multum ponat temporis.' 
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health became an obstacle to further private teaching, Grotius knew 
other people in Amsterdam who could teach astronomy and navigation 
for a fee." Another lecturer, not connected to the Athenaeum, went 
by the name of Szydlowski; he gave collegia in logic and physics in the 
1640s, and his students included the Lutheran Henricus van Born.” 
Although the professors offered no complaints about competition, 
not everyone was positive about the private lecturers. The headmaster 
of the Latin school at the Oude Zijde, Matthaus Sladus Junior, com- 
plained about three or four lecturers, *who give private tuition to the 
children of wealthy citizens’ or ‘who take them in as lodgers’. Sladus 
himself, of a strict Calvinist persuasion, complained that these tutors 
often had unorthodox religious ideas. Unlike the professors, he felt he 
was exposed to unfair competition. His complaint, however, fell on 
deaf ears. Vossius learned why: ‘I hear most governors congratulate 
themselves on their children’s progress at the private schools.’” 


Conclusion 


The Athenaeum and the Latin schools institutionalised by city author- 
ities were at the centre of the Amsterdam teaching network. The 
founding of the Athenaeum caused a student population to emerge in 
Amsterdam. Citizens of Amsterdam who would have gone to Leiden or 
another university at an earlier stage could now attend both formal lec- 
tures and collegia privata in their own city. Besides, the Athenaeum and 
the surrounding network attracted students from outside. That network 
consisted of full- and part-time professors, appointed professors, and 
scholars who considered themselves to be of professor material. The 


7 Davids, 'Ondernemers in kennis.' 37-48 discusses some of them. See also Davids, 
Zeewezen en wetenschap, 398—399, where private tutors in navigation are mentioned 
who also acted as examiners for the Dutch East Indian and West Indian Companies. 

7? Vos, Heyl-bron, 23. This Szydlowski or Szydlovius studied philosophy in Franeker 
(ASF 28 07 1640). See Bots and Leroy, Rivet et Sarrau III, 189. 

7 Vossius to Grotius, dd. 02 10 1633 (Grotius, BW V, no. 1881): ‘Ita ut nunc tres 
quatuorve sint qui seorsim honestiorum civium liberos instituant, aliqui etiam in con- 
victum recipiant, ringente admodum gymnasiarcharum altero, nomine Slado, eius quem 
de nomine nosti filio, qui patri in scholastica hac palaestra successit. (...) Saepe apud 
me conqueritur, quod ordinum urbisque decretum sic negligatur eamque causam esse 
ait, quod tam paucos habeat discipulos paucioresque convictores. (...) Sed surdis canit, 
quia plerisque ex ipsis proceribus altera magis via placet. Et sane audio eos gratulari 
sibi de liberorum in privatis scholis profectu.' 
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latter circuit is informal in the sense that it was not institutionalised. 
However, this ‘shell’ surrounding the Athenaeum did make Amsterdam 
attractive to students, and strengthened the institution's position, rather 
than providing harmful competition. 

The disadvantage of most academic networks was that they were 
based on individual relationships, and therefore hard to maintain for 
long periods of time. Grotius died in 1645, Barlaeus in 1648, and Vossius 
in 1649. 1651 saw the death of the Swedish commissioner in Amsterdam, 
Harald Appelboom, who was ‘between 1642 and 1651...the best and 
most amiable guide and host for Swedes staying in Amsterdam"? This 
ended the Swedish connection for the Athenaeum. Around the middle 
of the seventeenth century the phenomenon of the Grand Tour and 
peregrinatio academica went into decline; therefore, to obtain an income 
from private tuition, Athenaeum professors increasingly depended on 
the local market. In view of the large number of disputations held in 
the 1650s this market offered new perspectives. Discussions about the- 
ses to be defended were probably conducted in private lessons rather 
than public ones. 

The institutionalisation of higher education by means of the Athe- 
naeum ensured the professors had a regular flock of students needing 
private lessons. If the fame of Vossius and Barlaeus had attracted stu- 
dents to the Athenaeum in the first two decades, within a generation 
the institution had become so much a part of the academic landscape 
that students were attracted no longer by the lecturers’ renown (Blondel 
and Morus were reluctant to give private lessons and the reputations 
of Senguerdius, Klenckius and De Bie were mediocre), but now by that 
of the institution itself. The Athenaeum's attractiveness to the broader 
academic world decreased after the deaths of Vossius and Barlaeus, but 
among the citizens of Amsterdam it probably became more popular.” 
This was due largely to the professors' private lessons, although public 
teaching played its part as well. 


80 Wrangel, Betrekkingen, 120. 
5! See page 95. 
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PUBLIC TEACHING 


Introduction 


Life at the Athenaeum was busy not only behind the scenes: much 
energy was also devoted to public education. History, rhetoric and 
philosophy were continuously on offer at any one time. At first, it wasa 
lesser priority to grant the same permancy to mathematics, which only 
began to be taught continuously from 1653, under Alexander de Bie. 
After the a chair of law was first appointed in 1640, it remained occu- 
pied for the rest of the century. The first attempts to establish medical 
training came in 1640, but did not succeed until 1660, after which it 
became permanent for the remainder of the century. Theology is not 
germane to this discussion, since its first professor was appointed at 
the end of the century. 

Education was not only uninterrupted; it started to swallow more and 
more hours each day. Within twenty years the number of professors had 
grown from two to five: Vossius and Barlaeus each had two successors, 
and in Hortensius's profession, mathematics, De Bie continued to teach 
until 1690. Until 1670 the body of professors continued to expand, as 
did the number of courses on offer. Whereas in the first two years of 
the Athenaeum there were two lectures per day, in 1690 this had risen 
to six per day, except for Wednesdays and Saturdays, when the students 
attended sermons and disputations instead. 

This chapter focuses on several aspects of public lectures: their 
importance for the students in general, their various kinds of didactic 
practices, and their audiences. These data make it possible to assess to 
what extent the Athenaeum manifested itself in the public sphere of 
the city of Amsterdam. 


The lectio publica 


The professors all agreed that private and public education were both 
useful. Barlaeus defined the difference between the two with great 
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clarity: in public education the emphasis was on the reputation of the 
professor, whereas in the private sphere the emphasis was rather on 
the teaching itself, as was shown in the previous chapter! 

The reputation of the professor depended not only on the content 
of his lectures, as Barlaeus suggested— presentation was just as impor- 
tant. Academic ritual could be the subject of hotly debated affairs.” In 
the first place the professors had to present a dignified appearance; 
at the Athenaeum—‘as in Leiden’ according to Barlaeus—they were 
given clothing money of thirty guilders a year to ensure their sartorial 
elegance? Inaugural speeches were solemn affairs attended by many 
people. A professor's place in the cortége was also very important. This 
was shown by the fact, quoted earlier, that Senguerdius, when chairing 
disputations in Utrecht without the rank of professor, was not allowed 
to take part in the cortége.* We have stories from other institutions of 
professors elbowing their way forward; in Leiden, for instance, there was 
a notorious incident between Heinsius and Salmasius? In Amsterdam 
there was only one disagreement, albeit an altruistic one. Francius, the 
ordinaris professor of rhetoric, thought he could claim the principal 
place, but gave way nonetheless to Morinus, the professor of Oriental 
languages, out of respect for his age. Morinus refused the honour, but 
Francius insisted and so ‘this was the only disagreement between us’. 
Public lectures, then, played an important ceremonial role. But what 
forms did these lectures take? 


Praelectiones and lectiones publicae 


The terms praelectio and lectio would seem to refer to two different 
kinds of lectures, but in practice it was hard to make a clear distinction, 


! See page 121, note 23. 

? Jamin, Kennis als opdracht, 32-34. An eighteenth-century example of such an 
argument can be found in Boeles, Franeker I, 245. 

> Barlaeus to Cunaeus, dd. 12 01 1632 (Barlaeus, Epistolae, no. 503): ‘more Ley- 
densi.' The 30 guilders clothing money was given yearly to all professors until at least 
1663, as appears from RAP 1648-1663 (inv.nos 332-347; vols. 300-315). In 1656 it is 
said that Klenckius receives 40 guilders clothing money: RBOB, dd. 26 01 1656 (inv. 
no. 2, fol. 85). 

4 Kernkamp, Acta et decreta I, 94. 

° Otterspeer, Groepsportret 1, 336-337. 

6 Francius, ‘Oratio XXXIII, dd. 21 06 1700’, 503: ‘Quin haec una nos inter contentio 
extitit, uter alteri cederet’. 
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since how the public lectures took shape in the auditorium differed 
from one professor to another. According to Henricus van Diest, a 
professor at Harderwijk, there were as many kinds of lectures as there 
were students: ‘In some lessons there is dictation, in others a book is 
discussed or explained." Apart from these formal lectures, according to 
Van Diest, there were also classes in which students were quizzed on a 
book or on their own work, or in which students presented their work, 
as well as classes that combined these elements. We may assume that 
these seminars or tutorials took place during the privatissima, although 
Van Diest does not make the usual distinction between privatissima 
and lectiones publicae. 

Explaining a book was one of the commonest teaching methods. Bar- 
laeus, for example, lectured on Aristotle's Metaphysics, Keuchenius on 
Justinus' epitome of Pompeius Trogus, and Florus' epitome of Livy. He 
probably also expounded the historical work of Frontinus and Cornelius 
Nepos. Francius lectured on Livy, the Younger Pliny's Panegyricus and 
Cicero's De oratore. The Latin terms referring to a lecture, praelectio 
or lectio, (‘a reading’) should be taken literally: teachers often just read 
prepared texts. The students, who were not yet quite fluent in Latin, 
would attempt to write down every word. This practice was highly 
unpopular with most auditors and generally considered unworthy of a 
university. English travellers were positive about the medical faculty of 
Leiden because the professors there did not read but gave summaries 
without relying on written texts.? But the professors, especially the law- 
yers, defended this custom of reading ‘as something practiced by some 
of the most eminent legal minds at other universities." The method 
of commenting on a text by heart was prescribed at the Athenaeum in 
Deventer: reading and teaching had to be done smoothly, and only in 
difficult situations one was allowed to dictate a text.!! In such lectures, 
then, the focus was on a text of an author, and the teacher commented 
by summarising, interpreting and explaining it. This method of medi- 
eval origin was also practiced by the humanists, the publishers of and 
commentators on classical texts par excellence. 


7 Van Diest, De ratione studii; quoted by De Haan, ‘Deventer’, 36. For Leiden, see 
Otterspeer, Groepsportret I, 233. 

* Barlaeus, 'Oratio De re’, 96; on Keuchenius, see the Skippon roster on page 172, 
and pages 197-198. Francius, ‘Oratio XV, dd. 10 10 1689’, 191. 

? Van Strien, British travellers, 199. 

10 Otterspeer, Groepsportret I, 234. 

1 De Haan, Deventer’, 36. 
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T'AMSTERDAM, bij Ian van Duisbe 
Boekverkoper in de Stifteegh. 1662. 









TAMS TERD AM. bij Baltes Bockholt.16 89 


Illustrations 5a and 5b: Details of the title pages of the two editions of Barlaeus’s 
Oratien en Blyde Inkomst, the Dutch translation of his work originally written 
in Latin, Orationum liber. The two impressions are stylised: neither the 
auditorium of the Athenaeum nor Barlaeus are recognisable as such. Barlaeus 
may be the one on the pulpit, and the person sitting before him may be the 
beadle. Another possibility is that this is a disputation with a student on the 
pulpit and the supervising professor in front. (University Library Amsterdam, 
shelf marks OTM 403 G 30 and OTM: O 63-6033). 
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Barlaeus ends two letters with the excuse that he has to concentrate 
on the lecture he is to give the following day, and which he has not 
even begun yet. He probably made notes and spoke from these the next 
morning.” But this kind of teaching became an increasing nuisance 
in the course of the century, and frustrating to the professors, as their 
students struggled to understand the Latin. The students learned much 
more during the privatissima and usually preferred this option.? To 
prevent students from skiving public lectures, professors could react in 
one of two ways: they could offer a slower dictation, or switch to Dutch. 
In the more practical subjects, such as land surveying and navigation, 
the latter course was initially taken. 

During the 1650s, lectures in Dutch were given on Thursdays and 
Fridays, ‘for the benefit of those who do not know Latin’. The person 
responsible for these vernacular lessons was De Bie.'* When he was given 
permission to teach mathematics in 1653, the curators of the Athenaeum 
had to decide whether the lessons will be done alternately in Latin or 
Dutch." Even before De Bie was appointed, Christiaan Huygens had 
already advised the curators of the Athenaeum that mathematics should 
be taught ‘in our language". De Bie must have started giving these 
lessons before Dapper could report them in 1663. Matthias Soeten, a 
mathematician who would be appointed lecturer in mathematics at the 
Athenaeum in 1711, attended these classes." And De Bie was by no 
means an exception: Hortensius may have already been teaching his 
navigation courses in Dutch. Nor was the Athenaeum innovative, or 


? Writing up four or five lectures in full every week would have taken a great deal 
of time. Of course Barlaeus may have recycled previously delivered texts, but he did not 
address the same topics each year, as will be shown below in chapter 8. See Barlaeus 
to Le Petit, dd. 29 03 1636 (Barlaeus, Epistolae, no. 321); Barlaeus to Schonk, dd. 12 
09 1640 (Barlaeus, Epistolae, no. 412). 

? On regular lectures, see Van Miert, ‘Retoriek in de Republiek’, 83-84. 

^ Dapper, Amsterdam, 439. Sources such as these must be treated with caution, 
however. In an overview of the Athenaeum's teaching activities from his 1664 descrip- 
tion of Amsterdam, Fokkens uses precisely the same words as Dapper. (Fokkens, Be- 
schrijvingh, 687). Although Von Zesen's observation of the two Dutch addresses, one 
year later, was probably borrowed from Dapper as well (Jansen, Brevitas, 662, n. 140) 
it has no bearing on the fact that De Bie did indeed teach mathematics twice weekly 
in Dutch. See Von Zesen, Beschreibung der Stadt Amsterdam, 333. 

1> RBOB, dd. 30 01 1653 (inv.no. 2, fol. 51r); Theissen, ‘Aanhangsel’, 550. 

16 See above, page 74, note 136. 

17 GM, dd. 28 07 1709 (inv.no. 9, fol. 98v); Knegtmans, From Illustrious School to 
University of Amsterdam, 50; Knegtmans, Professoren van de stad, 98. 

'8 Davids, Verspreiding van technische kennis’, 6. 
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even unusual, in allowing some lectures to be given in the vernacular. 
In Leiden there had been Dutch courses as early as 1600 in subjects 
such as land surveying, fortification and navigation. These were given 
at the aforementioned Duytsche Mathematique, an institution founded 
at the initiative of Prince Maurice and associated with the University of 
Leiden.? In Amsterdam, navigation courses were taught in Dutch at the 
Nederduytsche Academie in the winter of 1617-18.” It is not known if 
other subjects were also taught in Dutch at the Athenaeum. 

Occasionally, the professors did not lecture, but instead delivered 
elaborate orations, intended as gripping prologues to, or advertisements 
for, a series of lectures. Hortensius published a speech On the Eye to 
generate interest in his optics courses.?' Barlaeus gave several of these 
speeches, explaining their function as follows: 


Just as citharists usually give the people preludes before playing, and 
flautists begin with a prefatory puff of their flutes, so orators begin with 
a proem, poets put a prologue on stage first, and likewise preparation 
precedes every work of more gravity. In the same way, before teaching 
logic, I have decided, so to speak, to sing, play and recite preliminaries, 
lest this inauguration of ours lack decent preparation and I seem alone 
in condemning a custom ratified by the example of so many famous 
men, as if by law.? 


But although the introductory oration is to function as a prelude, Bar- 
laeus offers disappointingly little thematic material. For him the proems 
are more of an excuse to show off his stylistic exuberance, and consist 


19 See page 36. On navigation (or navigational art or steermanship) see Davids, 
'Ondernemers in kennis'. The majority of these teachers were self-employed, and not 
attached to any institute of higher education. On Dutch higher education in these 
disciplines, see Davids, Verspreiding van technische kennis’, in particular page 5. The 
University of Franeker offered a course in land-surveying whose diplomas were recog- 
nised nationwide from 1641 onwards. On the Duytsche Mathematique, see Otterspeer, 
Groepsportret I, 200-202. 

20 Wijnman, Beoefening, 456. 

21 Hortensius to Gassendi, dd. 15 07 1635 (Gassendi, Epistolae, 429): ‘Conatus fui 
studia optica nuper oratione quadam excitare; nihil profeci’. 

2 Barlaeus, ‘De ente rationis’, 52: Quemadmodum citharoedi praelusiones suas 
in antecessum populo dare solent, tibicines in tibiarum inflatione tov évddotov 
(Cf. Barlaeus to Huygens, dd. 03 09 1629: ‘Habent tibicines in tibiarum inflatione suum 
évddomov, et proemium suum oratores’; Huygens, BW I, no. 465) ordiuntur, oratores 
a prooemio auspicium faciunt, poetae prologum in scenam praemittunt, adeoque sua 
cuivis solenniori operi praeit xapacokeviv eundem quoque ad modum in professionis 
logicae antecessum quasi praecinere, praeludere ac praefari institui; ne suo quoque 
apparatu careat haec nostra inauguratio aut solus damnasse videor morem tot claris- 
simorum virorum exemplis veluti lege comprobatum." 
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of a mere string of platitudes in a light-hearted tone. In this way, the 
professor tried to meet the expectations of his audience. He avoided 
going into technical details in his speech because 'everyone gathered 
here expects an oration rather than a treatise on philosophy’” Later 
in the century, Francius presented at least twenty-nine short proems, 
serving to introduce the orations by Cicero and other authors which 
were to be recited from memory by his students. Again, these proems 
tend to have a disappointingly modest content.” 

There existed still another type of occasional address, one entirely 
unrelated to the regular courses: the speech to celebrate or com- 
memorate political or academic events or funerals. By means of such 
panegyrics, Barlaeus and Francius in particular made conspicuous 
contributions to public life in the city. Barlaeus delivered an encomium, 
when the city of Breda was liberated in 1637, a festive speech during 
the visit of the French queen mother Maria de' Medici to Amster- 
dam in 1638, and a panegyric of Cardinal Richelieu in 1641. Morus, 
meanwhile, gave a speech in 1657 in honour of a French diplomat. In 
1666, Keuchenius publicly celebrated a Dutch victory in the Second 
Anglo-Dutch War with a Latin prose oration.? Francius, likewise, gave 
an oration in 1674 after the peace treaty with England following the 
second Anglo-Dutch War; another in 1677 at the funeral of Michiel 
de Ruyter; in 1686 on two European victories over the Turks; in 1695 
on the death of Mary Stuart; and in 1700 on the occasion of the new 
century, a special ecclesiastical jubilee. These speeches were sometimes 
delivered in the auditorium of the Athenaeum, sometimes in the New 
Church. The decision depended not so much on the subject, but rather 
on the expected audience, since the Church had a much greater capac- 
ity than the auditorium.” Due to their ceremonious character, these 
lectures were attractive to students, commoners and noblemen alike. 
When Francius wanted to deliver his elegy to Michiel de Ruyter in the 
New Church on 19 March 1677, so many people came to listen that 
they could not all fit in the Church. The city commander decided to 
address the arriving multitudes in Latin, refusing entry to those who 


? Barlaeus, De ente rationis’, 54: “...omnes vero orationem potius, quam philoso- 
phicam ÖtarpiBijv expectant.’ 

4 Van Miert, ‘Retoriek in de Republiek’, 82-83. 

3 Keuchenius, Oratio de profligata Britannorum classe. 

6 Van Miert, ‘Retoriek in de Republiek’, 85-88. 
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could not understand—a very seventeenth-century shibboleth!? In 
short, these speeches and eulogies attracted greater audiences than the 
regular lectiones publicae. But who came to the regular lectures? 


Audience composition 


The number of listeners depended greatly on the performance of the 
professor. ‘Stilted deliveries meant empty seats and thus financial 
stagnation for the teacher himself, and a loss of status for the acade- 
mic world as a whole,’ as a modern scholar noted.” Not long after 
the founding of the Athenaeum, Vossius repeatedly mentioned large 
numbers of auditors, not just students but also men of consequence: 
people with academic degrees and those who held key positions in 
town. The audience was no smaller than he had faced in Leiden, and 
even if it had been smaller, this would have been compensated for by 
its higher social standing.” 

These remarks from Vossius all date from the first half of 1632, but 
the ‘wise merchants’ continued to attend later lectures as well. Other 
professors regularly mention an audience of merchants, regents, parents, 
preachers, scholars and other non-regular students. Barlaeus delivered 
an introductory lecture on physics ‘to make the merchants’ mouths 
water and to instil a love for the subject with an agreeable topic'.? At 
the end of his oration on the soul, he wished for the merchants a soul 
like that of the wise man Solon.” He concluded his oration about res 
(‘the thing’) with the words ‘For there is nothing to be said on the 
thing, beyond the thing, or above the thing. Those of you who abound 
with things prefer to hear the thing ringing in money-boxes than in the 
schools. Those who do less so, will not return home any more holy from 


7 Heesakkers, ‘De hoogleraar Petrus Francius’, 101. 

?* Jamin, Kennis als opdracht, 41. 

? Vossius to Ussher, dd. 11 01 1632 (Epp. Col. I, no. 156); Vossius to Ussher, dd. 
13 02 1632 (Epp. Col. I, no. 158); Vossius to Corvinus, dd. 28 01 1632 (Epp. Col. 
I, no. 247); Vossius to J. Vossius, dd. 01 02 1632 (Epp. Col. I, no. 159); Vossius to 
M. Casaubon, 13 02 1632 (Epp. Col. I, no. 162); Vossius to Laud, dd. 14 05 1632 (Epp. 
Col. I, no. 173); Vossius to Van den Corput, dd. 15 05 1632 (Rademaker, ‘Athenaeum 
in correspondence’, 33). 

30 Barlaeus to Cunaeus, dd. 12 01 1632 (Barlaeus, Epistolae, no. 503): ‘Oportet sali- 
vam moveri mercatoribus et studii istius amorem gratiore argumento in iis excitari.’ 
Quoted by Dibon, Enseignement, 232. 

31 Barlaeus, ‘Oratio De animae humanae admirandis’, 126. 
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this encomium of the thing.” This was rather addressed to merchants 
than to students. Klenckius mentioned in his funeral oration to Sen- 
guerdius that he had been ‘called to provide public education to the 
citizens in 1648'.? In 1651 Blondel received an explicit order to 
conclude not only his opening lecture, but also all subsequent ones, 
in time for the merchants to arrive at the opening of the exchange at 
11 A.M.™ In chapter two it was noted how Hortensius saw the interest 
in his lectures dwindle, because of his many absences.” This seems not 
to have been due to a lack of rhetorical skill, for he had a great deal of 
success with his first lectures on mathematics, and with his later public 
lectures on navigation. But in 1647 Varenius twice confirmed that only 
small audiences attended the lectures of Hortenius and his successor 
Pell?$ Cabeliau was likewise fired for failing to attract an audience. 
Isaac Vossius thought that Klenckius should have been glad to lack 
auditors, since they would have hissed him off the stage." Indeed, 
in 1663 Skippon observed that Klenckius gave a lecture in logic 'to a 
very small audience’.* Blondel was a terrible speaker, and Morinus, 
in Francius's words, surprisingly frank for a funeral oration, "lacked 
the grace in speaking that he might have had, nor did he possess that 
bodily eloquence required in the perfect orator'.? 

Francius wrote about his own audience regularly. In 1672, when he 
had not yet been appointed professor, he noticed that the audience at 
his rhetoric classes consisted of honourable men of great standing; he 
was addressing the ‘patres’ (the city fathers) and ‘other auditors of all 
ranks’. At one point he also addressed the clergy. To mention these 
groups was conventional, and does not necessarily imply that they were 
actually present. But it does show that the attendance of city fathers 


32 Barlaeus, ‘Oratio De re’, 95-96: ‘Nihil enim de re, praeter rem, aut supra rem 
dicendum. Qui vestrum lauta sunt re, malint audire tinnitum rei in loculis, quam in 
scholis. Qui minus lauta, ab hoc rei encomio non redibunt unctiores.’ 

3 Klenckius, Oratio funebris Senguerdii, sig. B2v: ‘Consules et curatores amplissimi 
Senguerdium, civem suum, civibus publice instruendis Traiecto evocarunt.' 

** Blok, Barlaeus melancholic, 19 and Bots & De Vet, ‘Blondel’, 120. 

3 See above, page 57. 

36 Varenius to Jungius, dd. 17 05 1647 and Varenius to Jungius, dd. 12 04 1648 
(Jungius, Briefwechsel, 332 and 331). 

?' See page 69. 

38 Skippon, ‘Account’, 406. 

3 Francius, ‘Oratio XX XIII, dd. 21 06 1700’, 511-512: ‘Non habebat istam in dicendo 
gratiam quam habere forsitan potuisset, nec valebat illa corporis eloquentia, quae in 
perfecto oratore requiritur.’ See above, pages 106-107. 
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and clergy was expected." Two years later Francius gave a speech to 
the mayors and City Council members, and at the end he addressed 
the young men and those interested in classical literature, urging them 
to attend his praelectiones frequently and in large numbers, at which 
he would try to lay the foundation for their studies." Later, Francius 
consistently addressed both citizens and students. In the proems to his 
students' public appearances, he often spoke to the citizens as parents, 
and always paid the students themselves extra attention. Many of those 
in the audience were friends and family of the students giving their 
presentations.? Francius repeatedly defended the success of his teaching 
by referring to the huge audiences which his lectures drew.? Mayors 
were often among the highly ranked people in the audience, as Francius 
repeatedly emphasised.“ In 1692 he thanked the city fathers for their 
renewal of his contract, and in fact for his pay rise. In his speech he 
addressed his fellow professors, the preachers, the citizens, the rest of 
the townspeople, his family, friends, companions and students and of 
course the City Council.? In one of his last speeches Francius addressed 
everyone, from professors, preachers, doctors of law, arts and medicine, 
to all other interested people and the students 'in order that my speech 
is heard by all and across the entire auditorium’. From this we can 
deduce that Francius supposed his audience to consist of more than 
just students. Women, however, were notably absent. 

Women were probably not allowed into the auditorium. The only 
woman in the Republic allowed access to public lectures was Anna 
Maria van Schuurman in Utrecht. Separated by a screen from the rest 
of the audience, she attended theology lectures by professor Voetius." 
In a list of six reasons why it would have been easier if Schuurman had 
been a man, Barlaeus gave as the fourth and fifth items: ‘As the fourth 


4 Francius, ‘Oratio I, dd. 14 03 1672’, 4 and 13. 

4 Francius, ‘Oratio II, dd. 20 04 1674’, 25 and 34. 

2 Prancius, ‘Oratio III, dd. 09 06 1677’, 35 and 37. Cf. Francius, ‘Oratio IV, dd. 04 
03 1680’, 96-97, Francius, ‘Oratio XII, dd. 14 03 1689’, 178. 

8 Erancius, ‘Oratio XI, dd. 07 07 1686’, 172; ‘Oratio XIII, dd. 14 05 1689’, 180; 
*Oratio XXII, dd. 29 01 1702’, 282-283. 

^ Prancius, ‘Oratio XIV, dd. 11 07 1689’, 186. 

5 Erancius, ‘Oratio XXIV, dd. 24 03 1692’, 312, 329-331. 

4 ‘Oratio XXXII, dd. 01 01 1700’, 444-446. 

47 Jamin, Kennis als opdracht, 83. Amalia van Solms, wife of Frederick Henry, 
attended the inauguration speech of the Breda Illustrious School in 1646. Sassen, 
Breda, 7. 
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reason, if she had been a man, she could have attended the lectures by 
the professors without any worries, and sit among students of her own 
sex. Now she hears the professor, as if she were someone who ought to 
be ashamed, through an opening or little window, so that she cannot 
be seen by immodest young men. And fifth: if she had been a man she 
could herself have publicly taught poetry, at which she excels, or Hebrew 
letters, which she can read without vowel-points, thanks to her teacher 
Voetius'.? There is one place, in a public introduction to a series of 
lectures, in which Barlaeus addresses the ‘busy housewives’, along with 
a series of other social groups.” Rather than indicating the presence of 
women in the public, this is more likely to have been part of a general 
moral lesson, for the housewives are not addressed separately. 

Apart from regents, preachers, students and their parents, the audi- 
torium was frequented by people who could benefit from knowing 
more about mathematics and navigation. This specific audience with 
a professional interest had often not attended Latin school and so had 
little Latin. As mentioned earlier, lectures were held in Dutch for their 
benefit on Thursday and Friday afternoons.” 

Travellers also occasionally visited the auditorium. In 1641 Vossius 
wrote that he spoke not only to national ears but also to travellers, 
who came to the Athenaeum as if it were ‘a market for the arts’! 
These tourists made observations of a different sort from those of the 
locals. The German traveller Balthasar Schupp, for instance, visited 
Amsterdam in 1634: 


^ Barlaeus to Huygens, dd. 30 04 1636 (Huygens, BW II, no. 1382): ‘Quarto, si vir 
esset, posset lectiones professorum audire securius et inter eiusdem sexus studiosos 
sedere. Nunc pudibunda docentem audit professorem per hiantem fenestellam aut 
fenestrulam, ut a petulanti inventute conspici nequeat. Quinto, si vir esset, posset 
ipsa publice profiteri vel poeticam, qua valet, vel Hebraeorum scripta, quae legit sine 
punctis, doctore Pedio.’ 

® Barlaeus, ‘Cruys Christi’, 91. 

5 See pages 74 and 139. According to Skippon, ‘Account’, 407, De Bie lectured at 
three o'clock in the afternoon. Commelin, Stadsbeschryvinge, 648, writes that De Bie 
gave philosophy classes on Thursday and Friday mornings, and astronomy and naviga- 
tion in the afternoons. This last class must have been the one mentioned by Dapper. 
It remained unchanged for 27 years. See page 174. 

° Vossius to Is. Bargrave, dd. 00 00 1641 (Epp. Col. I, no. 402): ‘Nam vobis omnibus 
praeclare muneris vestri satagentibus, minime committendum mihi existimo ut praeter 
ea quae publice docendo in Illustri hoc Gymnasio Belgis praesto aliisque huc com- 
migrantibus, tanquam ad mercatum bonarum artium non etiam scribendo procudam 
eiusmodi quae florentissimis Angliae vestrae, imo iam meae quoque ingeniis, placere 
posse confidam.’ 
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When I was in Holland, I did not limit myself to visiting the universities, 
but also spent some time in Amsterdam, where I heard the elder Vossius 
and the highly learned Barlaeus, and wherever I met an erudite man, 
I made his acquaintance.? 


According to his own account, he benefited more from these lectures 
than from those of Daniel Heinsius in Leiden, ^who was drunk with 
arrogance, conceit and vanity'.? The French scholar Samuel Sorbiére 
attended lectures by Vossius and Barlaeus, and later recalled that of all 
the lecturers he had heard, the three best were Petavius,** Vossius and 
Barlaeus, of whom ‘Vossius was head and shoulders above the rest, as 
cypresses tower over tough wild ivy.” Franciscus Martinius, of the Latin 
school in Kampen and later on a pastor in Epe, visited Amsterdam on 
several occasions and used each visit to attend a lecture by Vossius.” 
The German mathematician Bernard Varenius visited Amsterdam in 
1647 and reported to a correspondent: 


The Gymnasium in this city is a preparatory school for philosophy. 
Vossius deals with philosophy (sic!) Barlaeus is a better poet than he is 
a philosopher, although he is reckoned to be the only professor of phi- 
losophy at this lyceum. For there are here only three professors, two of 
which I have already mentioned, and the third is a doctor of law [Rusius]. 
Apart from them, there is a remarkable teacher of Oriental languages 
[Ravius]; and another master, born in this city [Klenckius], lectures twice 
a week on logic.” 


52 Schupp, Freund in der Not, 61: ‘Als ich in Holland war, bande ich mich nicht 
an die Universitaeten, sondern ich hielte mich unterweilens zu Amsterdam auf, und 
hoerte den alten Vossium, den hochgelaehrten Barlaeum, und wo ich sonsten einen 
gelährten Mann antreffen konnte, mit dem machte ich Kundschafft.’ 

5 Schupp, Freund in der Not, 61: ‘... welcher von Hoffart, Imagination und Eitelkeit 
truncken ware.’ 

* Denys Pétau (1583-1652), a French Jesuit and influential theologian. 

55 Quoted by Blok, Barlaeus Melancholic, 11: “Tres viros numerabam maximos ex 
innumeris e suggestu praelegentibus, Dionysium Petavium, Vossium et Barlaeum (...) 
quos inter Vossius eminebat “quantum lenta solent inter viburna cupressi” ? The image 
comes fromVergil, Eclogae, 1.25. 

°° Rademaker, Life and Works, 245. 

7 Varenius to Jungius, dd. 17 05 1647 (Jungius, Briefwechsel, 320): ‘Das Gymnasium, 
welches in dieser Stadt ist, ist eine Vorschule für die Philosophie. Vossius behandelt 
die Philosophie, Barláus ist ein besserer Dichter als Philosoph, obwohl er als einziger 
Professor der Philosophie an diesem Lyceum gilt. Denn es gibt da nur drei Professoren; 
zwei habe ich genannt, der dritte ist Doctor der Rechte [Rusius]. Außer ihnen giebt es 
einen aufierordentlichen Lehrer der orientalischen Sprachen [Ravius]; und ein andere 
Quidam, hier in dieser Stadt geboren, ein Magister [Klenckius], trágt zweimal in der 
Woche in der Logik vor.’ 
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The German traveller Hartmann attended a lecture given on 10 July 
1657 by the ‘outstanding orator Alexander Morus’.* In 1666 another 
German talks of the ‘crowd’ which professor Blasius managed to attract 
to his lectures.” Phillip Skippon attended a lecture by Klenckius in 1663 
and even copied the weekly curriculum.” Another English traveller, 
Ellis Veryard, reported in 1682 that there was in Amsterdam a ‘Public 
School with six or eight Professors salary'd by the Magistrates'.9! 

The Athenaeum thus gained its place as a tourist attraction alongside 
such public buildings as the ‘dolhuis’, ‘rasphuis’, ‘spinhuis’, theatre, city 
hall and exchange. According to a modern commentator, for German 
travellers the Athenaeum was second only to Leiden as the most fre- 
quented academic institution in the country.” But the Athenaeum made 
only a modest contribution to Amsterdam's image as a metropolis. 
Although the city was a more popular destination than Groningen, 
Franeker, Harderwijk or Utrecht, the tourists were usually more inter- 
ested in other sights. The traveller Leonard Christoph Sturm wrote a 
travel account in which he lists 28 must-see buildings in Amsterdam, 
and the Athenaeum does not feature among them.9 Sturm was mostly 
interested in architecture, and he is unlikely to have thought highly of 
the Athenaeum's. Of the six English travellers whose travelogues in the 
period 1663-1719 have recently been published, only one mentions 
the Athenaeum, and he seems to have done little more than walk past 
the porch of the old chapel.“ Likewise, the Athenaeum and its profes- 
sors are only mentioned in nine of the 344 travelogues which Jacobsen 
Jensen has unearthed from the period 1632-1850.° 


5 Hartmann, Tagebuch, XIV, 256-257: '...fürtreffliche orator Alexander Morus’. 

> Lucae, Ein Zeit- und Sittenbild, 87-88: '... grossen Zulauf...’. 
This curriculum is discussed in chapter 6, page 174. 

& Veryard, Account, 4. 

$ Bientjes, Holland, 49-50. 

$ Sturm, Durch ein grossen Theil von Teutschland, 29-30. 

& Van Strien, Touring the Low Countries, 33. If Lord Fitzwilliam, who is mentioned 
here, had taken the trouble to take a more than superficial look at the ‘very good 
library' his judgment would have been less favourable. Most travellers spoke rather 
unfavourably of the town or Athenaeum library; cf. Bientjes, Holland, 58. For the 
Swedish traveller Bjórnsthal's negative judgment in 1774, see Gedenkboek, 379 and 
Schrijvers, ‘Burmannus Secundus’, 144. 

$ Jacobsen Jensen, Reizigers te Amsterdam. 
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The public lectures served primarily to represent the Athenaeum and 
its professors to the citizenry and wider populace. The panegyrics and 
eulogies presented by Barlaeus, Morus and Francius showed that Am- 
sterdam played a key role in public display. It is with good reason that 
the Amsterdam city secretary Daniel Mostaert, in a letter on Vossius to 
Frederick Henry, wrote that ‘our city has drawn from him extraordinary 
use and advantage’. Nevertheless, the travellers and tourists showed 
only a limited interest in the public lectures and in the Athenaeum 
as a whole, especially when compared to the huge number of visits 
paid by travelling students to the professors at home. Chronologically 
speaking, the influence of the Athenaeum beyond academia, and with 
it the representative function of the Athenaeum for the city of Ams- 
terdam, was probably smaller in the second than in the first period. In 
the third period the representation focused primarily on the citizens 
of Amsterdam, under the influence of Francius. In the second period 
the Athenaeum also attracted fewer young students from outside the 
city. But when it came to students from within Amsterdam, the ins- 
titution was a resounding success— probably more so than in the first 
period. This is shown principally by other forms in which education 
took place. 


& Quoted by Rademaker, ‘Athenaeum in correspondence’ 34. 
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SEMI-PUBLIC TEACHING 


Introduction 


In the previous chapters we have discussed two types of education at 
the Amsterdam Athenaeum: public and private. But in addition to 
these were mixed types, of which the most important was that centred 
on the disputation. Disputations were held exercitii gratia, that is, for 
practice. Since at the Athenaeum there were no pro gradu or inaugural 
disputations by which a doctorate was obtained, the word ‘disputa- 
tions' will be used to refer to these exercises in the rest of this book. 
Disputing was a practical method, combining elements of private and 
public education in an active process. Disputations were not always 
open to all; in this sense they were rather private affairs, although of 
course more people attended them than classes at home. Normally 
disputations took place in a designated area owned by the institution, 
which made them essentially public. 

This chapter will focus primarily on the disputations, since these 
constituted the core of the curriculum. But also a number of other 
types of semi-public education will be discussed: retorical delivery in 
the auditorium, clinical teaching in the hospital and medical teaching 
in the anatomical theatre. 


The disputation 


The didactic aspects of the disputation 


In the seventeenth century, the term disputatio referred either to an 
oral presentation or to a printed text containing the theses from such 
a presentation. The word disputare, to dispute, is derived from putare, 
to think or consider; and indeed, a disputation is in essence the consi- 
deration of a given subject, and the drawing of conclusions therefrom. 
In a pedagogical context, however, the term came to have the sense of 
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a debate or discussion. This practice was different from a lecture or 
oration—it was intended to invite discussion, as a preliminary to fixing 
conclusions on the subject being debated. It was also different from a 
dialogue, which was more spontaneous and immediate in the interac- 
tion of its participants. Being tentative, the disputation was suitable as 
a form of argumentative exercise; but it also served as a showcase for 
rhetorical style—as a marriage of style and content. 

Names can be misleading, as we have already seen with the many 
terms for an illustrious school. Other terms besides disputatio were also 
used for a defence of theses; these terms always include some refer- 
ence to ‘research’, ‘argument’ and ‘exercise’, which are at the core of 
the disputation.’ The Dutch word strijdrede (‘battle speech") expresses 
even better the practice of arguing for or against a position. The one 
presenting theses, the respondens or defendens, had to respond to 
opposition from his audience; this was good practice for his inaugural 
disputation, with which he would ideally conclude his studies. Profes- 
sor Cabeliau insisted on considerable preparation for the inaugural 
disputation, emphasising that students should train in logic by means 
of disputations. Students often made fools of themselves defending 
their inaugural disputation, suffocating in a cloud of incomprehensible 
objections. To avoid humiliation at home, Dutch student occasionally 
went instead to France to present an inaugural disputation.’ 

Even before students joined the community of an athenaeum or 
university, they were familiarised with the disputation method. The 
Dutch School Order of 1625 decreed that Latin Schools were to hold 
disputations on Wednesdays and Saturdays. To encourage competi- 
tion, students were assigned a new rank based on their performance 
each week, but we do not know to what extent these sessions actually 
took place.” 


! For example assertiones (statements), axiomata (principles), conclusiones (conclu- 
sions), enuntiata (statements), positiones (theses (in rhetoric)), propositiones (themes, 
theses), quaestiones (investigations, questions), repetitio (repetition, recapitulation), 
theoremata (problems, theses in need of proof; in Greek Bedpnua also means ‘presenta- 
tion, display’, from Bedpew, ‘to see, consider, judge, think through’), theses, disquisitio 
(examination), exercitatio (exercise) and tractatio (treatment, practice). See Ahsmann, 
Collegia en colleges, 296. 

? Cabeliau, De praeparamentis, 23. 

> Spoelder, Prijsboeken, 127-128. 
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The disputation was particularly popular with the law faculty.* As 
Francius stated: 


This custom of disputing, which in itself should be applauded and ap- 
proved (for it nourishes talent and strengthens the mind), prepares young 
men's minds for the court of law, as Grotius, a man of the sharpest 
judgement, has considered it. 


According to Antonius Mathaeus, a law professor at Groningen, dis- 
putations served four purposes: the improvement of judgement, the 
improvement of memory, the presentation of truth and the promotion 
of rhetorical skills. 

The more formal aspects such as memory-training, the use of lan- 
guage, rhetorical skills and self-confidence were exercises for the actual 
hearings of the public court. Defendens and opponens vied to outdo 
each other, and the contest was sometimes fierce, sometimes more 
gentle. Although the defendens probably received prior warning on 
what he was to face, he would not know the precise arguments to be 
used against him. The students were played off against each other with 
a remarkable ferocity. 


External characteristics of the disputation 


The disputations printed in Amsterdam had all kinds of added paratexts. 
On the title page the defendens and praeses are named in Latin, often 
with a toponym, and the time and place of the event are mentioned, 
followed by a formula (such as Divino favente numine) wishing for or 
acknowledging divine support. 

On the verso side of the titlepage one nearly always finds a dedication. 
The students dedicated the disputations to their professors, former teach- 
ers of the Latin School, family members, regents, merchants or preach- 
ers, and some students were not afraid to show their admiration for 
all. Andreas Holles dedicated his five-and-a-half-page disputation to his 
teachers Senguerdius and Klenckius, four clergymen, four Amsterdam 


^ Ahsmann, Collegia en colleges, 275. 

* Francius, ‘Oratio VIL dd. 10 07 1687’, 153: ‘Quod si disputandi mos iste, probandus 
per sese atque laudabilis (alit enim ingenium, addit animum) animos iuvenum foro 
parat, ut de eo iudicabat acerrimi vir iudicii Grotius.' 

$ Hempenius-van Dijk, ‘Matthaeus (I)’, 98. 
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merchants, and his former teachers at the Latin School.” Antonius 
Haselbroek, meanwhile, felt the need to dedicate his ‘positiones’ on the 
movements of the comets to three delegates and nineteen clergymen.* 
Another student dedicated his theses to ‘the magistracy of Amsterdam’. 
The dedicatees were expected to pay for the honour, literally. This was 
also the practice in Leiden, where it happened to such an extent that in 
1653, the mayors of Amsterdam forbade the students in Leiden whom 
they supported financially from dedicating theses to their patrons more 
than twice a year. An alumnus who requested a dispensation to do so 
four times a year was refused permission.’ In Amsterdam, Cabeliau 
complained about the large sums he had had to pay to students who 
dedicated their theses to him during the six year he was active as a 
professor.'? 

The dedications were followed by the theses themselves, alternatively 
called quaestiones, propositiones or positiones. Some of these are no more 
than two-line definitions; others cover a whole page, complete with 
formal reasoning and citations of sources and authorities. The scholastic 
quaestio structure—with arguments for and against, each with a syl- 
logistic proof and comments given as ad primum, ad secundum—has 
been found only once among Amsterdam disputations." 

After the theses there were often some corollaria, also called annexa, 
additamenta, epimetra, adjuncta, or quaestiones.? Some students gave 
two, others as many as twenty. Usually they have no bearing on the 
subject under dispute, but concern only standard issues in the subject, 
or well-known matters of debate presented as tenets of a philosophical 
conviction. Often, instead, they are simply adages or aphorisms. 

The Amsterdam disputations usually ended with bombastic laudatory 
poems by fellow students or friends. Decorum prescribed that the defen- 


7 Andreas Holles, Disputationum physicarum decima quarta De motus speciebus, 
dd. 12 07 1653. 

5 Antonius Haselbroeck, Disputationum astronomicarum tertia, quae est ultima De 
motu commetarum, dd. 22 12 1653. 

? RBOB, dd. 12 12 1653 (inv.no. 2, fol. 56); dd. 29 04 1658 (inv.no. 2, fol. 118b. 
v). When Van den Broeck was appointed in 1684, he did receive permission to have 
disputations defended, but only if it cost the city nothing. This meant that the printing 
costs were not reimbursed. It is unknown whether the disputations of other professors 
suffered the same proscription. RBOB, dd. 28 01 1684 (inv.no. 2, fol. 238r). 

© Van Eeghen, ‘De eerste jaren’, 13. 

1 Jacobus Numidius Coep, Exercitatio ethico-politica XVI circa ius belli ac pacis, 
dd. 03 04 1662. 

? Ahsmann, Collegia en colleges, 298 mentions in addition the synonyms ‘parerga’ 
and ‘impertinentia’. Cf. also Wansink, Politieke wetenschappen, 118. 
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dens be praised. The tone was often elevated, comparing the students to 
Athena (in philosophy), Themis (law) or Asclepius (medicine). Standard 
elements of such laudatory poems include references to classical authors 
and mythology, and the metonymic use of geography. Most are in Latin, 
some in Dutch, others in Greek, and an occasional one in Hebrew.” 
Some institutions of higher learning occasionally published the poems 
separately, usually with titles such as plausus academicus." The pre- 
siding professors would occasionally contribute to the genre." The 
ceremonial disputation was therefore not only an exercise in public 
debate, but also a means of self-presentation.! 

The disputations at the Athenaeum were printed by a specially 
assigned academic printer. The earliest known disputation was printed 
by Fabelius in 1647, but between 1649 and 1653 the assigned printer 
was Janssonius, who was in turn succeeded by Banning (1653-1659), 
Ravenstein (1659-1679) and Rieuwerts (1679-1703). The latter, a Men- 
nonite, printed the works of Descartes and Spinoza, and sold them in 
his own shop, which, the Amsterdam consistory complained, provided 
a meeting place for all kinds of freethinkers." 


Authorship 


Most disputations were written by the presiding professors; especially 
those which systematically explained a certain subject and so formed 
a method or collegium." For instance, a series of twenty disputations 
under Senguerdius were defended by six different students and later 
compiled and published under his own name." 

Senguerdius did the same in his Osteologia, publishing twenty-two 
disputations which he claimed to have written himself. For this edi- 
tion he removed the paratext, such as the names of the respondents, 
the introductions and conclusions. Sometimes he changed the original 
order of the theses and added or removed certain elements.? This 


B Van Miert, 'Holbolligheid', 30. 

14 See for example Van Lieburg, ‘De medische faculteit’, 49, n. 86. 

5 Huussen, ‘Groningse rechtenfaculteit’, 184. 

16 Van Miert, Retoriek in de Republiek’, 78. 

7 Hoftijzer, ‘Mercury and Minerva’, 127. 

18 Van Sluis, ‘Disputeren’, 50. 
See the Collegium Physicum of 1651, see pages 255-257. Cf. Sassen, ’s-Hertogen- 
bosch, 21-22. 

? Sengerdius, Osteologia, sig. *3r-v. 
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editing process is demonstrated by the surviving copies of the original 
disputations, in which Senguerdius wrote marginal corrections and 
addenda, later incorporated in the Osteologia.”’ Blasius followed the 
same method for his Compendium, based on the text of twelve disputa- 
tions.” Many professors launched their works in the form of a series of 
disputations.? There are other indications that the praeses himself was 
usually the author: in one of the disputations of Senguerdius a quotation 
is found from a letter of Andreas Colvius ‘addressed to me’, a phrase 
that is copied without changes in the reprint of the disputation under 
the name of Senguerdius himself?* Moreover, the positions are often 
taken from works previously published by the presiding professor. 

But not all disputations were entirely the work of the professor, and 
we have some reason to believe, if the disputation deals with issues for- 
eign to the professor's later work, that it was composed by the student. 
The student's authorship may also be suggested by a different prose 
style. For instance, Otto Verbeeck's Philosophical exercise no. 7, on the 
grape is written in a very stilted Latin, and its arguments are all over the 
place, which is very rare in disputations defended under De Bie.” Often 
the student defending the disputation is mentioned on the title page as 
auctor et respondens, or else the dedication is signed with this formula. 
This at least suggests that the student is the author of the disputation, 
with the consent of the professor. Each disputation, therefore, must be 
considered individually to determine its author.” 


?' The original texts are Johannes Bragletius, Disputatio physica De osse, dd. 29 05 
1658; Ludovicus de Keiser, Disputatio physica De sceleto prima, dd. 22 06 1658; Johan- 
nes Leonardi Blasius, Disputatio physica De sceleto secunda, dd. 29 06 1658; Johannes 
Leonarts, Disputatio physica De sceleto tertia, dd. 10 07 1658; Ludovicus de Keiser, 
Disputatio physica De sceleto quarta, dd. 03 12 1658; Johannes Leonardi Blasius, Dispu- 
tatio physica De sceleto quinta, dd. 11 12 1658; Gisbertus Kriex, Disputatio physica De 
sceleto sexta, dd. 19 12 1658; Petrus Clercquius, Disputatio physica De sceleto septima 
et ultima, dd. 00 01 1659; Johannes Bragletius, Disputatio physica De cartilagine, dd. 
22 02 1659; Alardus de Raedt, Disputatio physica De ligamentis, dd. 08 07 1659. 'These 
texts, sometimes augmented by one or two initial paragraphs, return for the most part 
as chapters III-XIX of the Osteologia. The text of some disputations is larger than the 
corresponding chapter in the Osteologia. 

? Blasius, Compendium, sig. 12v. 

3 Roelevink, “Gepromoveerde ezels’, 29. 

^ petrus Wittewrongel, Disputatio physica De lapide fulmineo, dd. 05 12 1657, 
thesis III. 

5 Otto Verbeeck, Exercitium philosophicum septimum De uva, dd. 08 05 1660. 

6 Roelevink's statement, ‘Gepromoveerde ezels’, 30, seems therefore exaggerated: 
"Neither the nature of the subject matter, nor the student's intellectual gifts, nor the 
outward characteristics of the disputations provide an indication as to the author's 
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In 1682, the Amsterdam physician Cornelis Bontekoe wrote an open 
letter against Blasius, who had criticised him in the corollaria of a dis- 
putation." Bontekoe assumed that Blasius, rather than his student, was 
responsible for the contents of the disputation. The fact that Blasius's 
authorship was assumed is surprising, because the corollaria usually 
seem to have been formulated by the students themselves, hence their 
common appellation, the corollaria respondentis. Sometimes these 
corollaria take the form of a question, answered by the respondent 
with a yes or no. Otherwise they are followed by a question mark and a 
Quodlibet. This indicates that the respondent will not provide a straight 
yes or a no beforehand; the issue is to be placed before the audience for 
discussion instead. In one example, the series of corollaria ends with the 
remark, “We will respond to the argumentations, which are brought out 
for discussion in either way, by way of exercise.’ Such corollaria give 
the impression of offering an opportunity for the audience to discuss 
issues freely, and for the respondent in particular to flaunt his debating 
skills? How were such discussions organised? 


The ceremony 


The opponents of a given thesis could formulate their arguments in 
advance, since the disputations were printed and published before the 
event. Regrettably, the print-runs of such documents in Amsterdam is 
unknown. In Leiden, there were 100 copies printed during the sixteenth 
century; in 1598 this number was increased to 150, and later to 200.?? 
In Amsterdam there must have been dozens, and perhaps as many 
as a hundred. The printing costs were probably paid by the city. Van 
den Broeck received permission in 1684 to teach classes and preside 
over disputations but ‘not at the expense of the city’.*! This explicit 


true identity. The nature of the subject matter cannot provide a decisive answer but 
it may, combined with other factors, help with an indication. The student's intellectual 
gifts indeed play no role, but a formula such as 'auctor et respondens' may be counted 
among the disputation's outward characteristics. Roelevink, however, is dealing with 
the eighteenth century, when the practice of a disputation was slightly different. 

7 Beukers, ‘Publycque lessen’, 324. 

? Christianus Wittewrongel Disputationum astronomicarum secunda De Cauda 
Cometarum, dd. 26 11 1653: ‘Nos ad rationes, quae pro utraque parte proferentur, 
exercitii gratia respondebimus.' 

? Wansink, Poltieke wetenschappen, 121. 

30 Ahsmann, Collegia en colleges, 299-305. 

31 RBOB, dd. 28 01 1684 (inv.no. 2, fol. 238); see page 103. 
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condition indicates that it was not unusual for the city to contribute 
to printing costs. 

The distribution and circulation of printed disputation-texts was in 
general the task of the beadle, and this probably holds true in Amster- 
dam as well.? The printed text helped to publicize the event, as well 
as helping opponents to prepare themselves. For instance, the Amster- 
dam physician Van Lamzweerde received the arguments that would 
be defended under De Raei from Blasius, who is said to have 'asked, 
begged, and prayed’ him to oppose De Raei.? In some institutions there 
was a difference between public and private disputations, the latter of 
which served as an exercise for the former. Public disputations were 
open to all. They took place by the authority of the curators, and were 
distinguished as ordinary or extraordinary disputations. Private events 
were initiated by either the praeses or the defendens, and were open only 
to members of the academy.” There is also a distinction made among 
public disputations, between those exercitii gratia, for the sake of prac- 
tice, defended by each participant in turn, and the those sub praeside, 
which were solemn occasions led by the presiding professor. Both kinds 
appeared in print.? Some Athenaeum disputations bear the words 'exer- 
citii gratia’, others do not; since the words serve to distinguish the texts 
only from the disputations pro gradu (i.e. the inaugural disputation), 
the formula is not of great significance. Moreover, all Amsterdam dis- 
putations were eventually defended publicly sub praeside. 

The audience consisted of fellow students and professors of related 
disciplines, as well as the regents, family members, preachers, or 
former teachers honoured in the disputations. Professionals in the 
field also came. As we have mentioned, Van Lamzweerde came to 
the disputations of De Raei at the request of Blasius. Blasius enjoyed 
confrontations: he invited the physician Cornelis Bontekoe to hear his 


32 The beadle, as the supervisor of the Athenaeum 's library, could easily have ensured 
that copies of disputations found their way into the library, but even the earliest library 
catalogues contain no disputation titles. 

3 Kooijmans, De doodskunstenaar, 127. 

* For example in Groningen: Jonckbloet, Gedenkboek, 216: academic statute no. 
XXXVI: 'Collegia privata instituere et in iis disputando ac praelegendo studiosos exercere 
tempore commodo, nisi quid iustae causae obstet, neminem professores prohibento.’ 
Hempenius-van Dijk, ‘Matthaeus (I)’, 92, 98. On Leiden see Otterspeer, Groepsportret 
I, 237-238 and Ahsmann, Collegia en colleges, 288-289. 

3 Jamin, Kennis als opdracht, 45-46. Huussen too, ‘Groningse rechtenfaculteit’, 
177-178, distinguishes between disputationes exercitii gratia and disputationes sub 
praeside or sub praesidio. 
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own theories of jaundice criticized in a disputation. Bontekoe felt that 
he was treated with contempt and that he was denied sufficient time 
to defend himself.” 

The beadle was responsible for the organisation of the event, both 
before and after. In Leiden the beadle would wait for the praeses and 
opponent at the entrance to the auditorium, take latecomers to their 
seats, and see the party off. During the session itself the professor led 
the ceremony by giving each student his turn, and by restoring order, 
when needed, among the participants." At some universities fellow 
students presided on occasion as well.?? It is probable that not every 
thesis came up for discussion. 

There are vivid stories about some of the thousands of practice 
disputations defended in the seventeenth century. Taking positions 
for or against Descartes led to pandemonium at the universities of 
Utrecht and Leiden on several occasions during the 1640s, ending in 
the destruction of a fair amount of furniture. The senate in Utrecht 
requested bars or fencing around the lower pulpit to protect the respon- 
dent from physical violence.? There were repeated complaints about the 
students in Leiden who voiced their disagreement by stamping, heckling, 
whistling, applauding or drumming on the seats." ‘It is customary at 
the University for the audience to confront what is not to their taste 
with foot tapping and trampling. Hence, much screaming and violent 
uproar!’, Varenius reported after attending a disputation at which anti- 
Cartesians provided the opposition." More often the proceedings were 
were less eventful. Certainly in Amsterdam, where all disputations were 
excercitii gratia, no controversial theories were launched. 

Another question concerns which students were invited to hold 
disputations, since the practice was clearly not appropriate for all 
students. In Amsterdam those who disputed the most frequently were 
simply the strongest students, such as the two sons of Senguerdius, 


6 Beukers, ‘Publycque lessen’, 324. 

37 Skippon, ‘An account’, 399-400. 

3 Huussen, ‘Groningse rechtenfaculteit’, 175. 

9 Jamin, Kennis als opdracht, 45. 

^ Otterspeer, Groepsportret I, 375; Ahsmann, Collegia en colleges, 285. 

^' Varenius to Jungius, dd. 17 05 1647 (Jungius, Briefwechsel, 322): 'Es ist aber Sitte 
in jener Academie, dass die Zuhórer mit Fussscharren und trampeln das begeleiten, was 
eben nicht nach ihrem Geschmack ist. Also grosses Geschrei, gewaltiger Tumult!’ 
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who must have received a great deal of help from their father.? The 
disputation was surrounded by academic ritual and so the defence was 
an honour. In Groningen there was an explicit instruction that ‘unskilled 
beginners are not to be permitted to hasten to publish and defend 
theses, lest they embarrass the Academy with their ignorance'.? Some 
disputations were initiated by the students themselves. There were stu- 
dents who disputed under Barlaeus at their own request, although he 
did not go to the trouble of having their disputations published.“ The 
professors who supervised very few disputations, such as Rusius (one) 
and Van den Broeck (three), were probably not terribly enthusiastic 
about this form of pedagogy, and so it is reasonable to conclude that 
the initiative for these few disputations they presided over came from 
the students themselves. 

It is unknown whether there was a written exam prior to a practice 
disputation, as there was before a disputation pro gradu. In Leiden, 
Arnout Hellemans Hooft had his exams in private before he was ‘admit- 
ted to' his disputation. It is not yet clear if this exam, which took place 
in late November 1648, was related to his doctorate, which he took on 
21 January 1649.5 

The total number of practice disputations defended in Amsterdam is 
unknown, but a minimum can be reconstructed on the basis of extant 
printed texts. Since most disputations were part of a series, and were 
therefore numbered consecutively, we can safely add to our total those 
disputations which correspond to missing numbers. For instance, we 
possess one disputation on physics from 1633 with the title Disputatio- 
num physicarum vigesima secunda De meteoris altera (22nd disputation 
on physics, being the second on meteors).^ From this we can deduce 
the existence of twenty-one earlier disputations on physics in the same 


? Van Miert, Retoriek in de Republiek’, 77. 

2 Jonckbloet, Gedenkboek, 217, academic statute no. 57: ‘Tirones imperiti ad publi- 
candas et defendendas theses non festinare permittuntor, ne inscitia sua probro aut 
dedecori sint Academiae. 

^ Corvinus, Oratio in obitum Barlaei, 10-11. Cf. Barlaeus to Huygens, dd. 04 03 
1633 (Huygens, BW I, no. 765). In Barlaeus, Epistolae, no. 206 this letter is reproduced 
in modified form: the passage about the disputations is missing. In addition the date 
in this version is incorrect (03 02 1633 instead of 04 03 1633). See Van der Horst, 
Inventaire, 65 and also Tideman, Naamlijst, 295. 

5 Van Miert, ‘Retoriek in de Republiek’, 77, n. 28; Molhuysen, Bronnen IH, 14. 

^$ Theodorus Cloppenburgh, Disputationum physicarum vicesima secunda De meteo- 
ris altera, dd. 16 07 1663. 
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series, one of which (no. 21) must have been titled De meteoris prima. 
The dates of the missing disputations remain speculative, since they were 
not held at regular intervals. For instance, in a series of logical disputa- 
tions defended under Senguerdius in 1654, no. 8 was held 31 days after 
no. 7, but no. 9 only 14 days after no. 8.7 Numbers 2 and 3 on dropsy, 
on the other hand, presided over by Blasius in 1661, were defended by 
one and the same student on two consecutive days, and perhaps he had 
also defended no. 1 a day earlier. Furthermore, disputations can be 
easily reconstructed from publications of professors which were based 
on disputations, especially if some of the original disputations survive.” 
Other indications of missing disputations can be found in references 
from funeral orations. For instance, the Lutheran student J.F. Tatinghof, 
who died in 1655, is praised by his brother because he frequently acted as 
an opponent or respondent in Amsterdam during his two years there.” 
It is also known that Barlaeus and Cabeliau presided over disputations, 
none of which survive.” The actual number of disputations must have 
been substantially greater than the 411 found so far. 


The practice oration 


In 1686 the Athenaeum introduced another type of performance in 
which students took centre stage. At the initiative of Francius students 
would publicly recite speeches by heart from the auditorium pulpit. 
Most of these orations were by Cicero, but some were by Demosthenes, 
and these were even recited in the original Greek. Then there were the 
speeches from P.C. Hooft's Nederlandsche Historien, translated into 
Latin by Francius, and presented to his students to memorise. Besides 


? Thomas Hees, Disputationum logicarum septima De substantia, dd. 31 01 1654; 
Wilhelmus Haeck, Disputationum logicarum octava De quantitate, dd. 04 03 1654; 
Henricus Selyns, Disputationum logicarum nona De qualitate, dd. 18 03 1654. 

^ Ludovicus de Keiser, Disputationum medicarum De hydropa secunda, dd. 23 05 
1661 and Disputationum medicarum De hydropa tertia, dd. 24 05 1661. 

^ For example the disputations in Senguerdius's Physicae exercitationes; see pages 
256-257. 

°° Tatinghoff, Piorum requies, 17. In the same way Van Lieburg, ‘De medische facul- 
teit’, 53, refers in the case of Groningen to the Oratio funebris on the death of Rudolph 
Eyssonius (1706) in which three unknown disputations are mentioned. 

5L On Barlaeus, see above, note 44. On Cabeliau, see Van Eeghen, ‘De eerste jaren’, 13. 
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prose orations, his students also recited passages from Ovid and other 
poets.” 

Behind these initiatives was a well considered pedagogy. Francius 
complained that his students did not know enough Latin to write their 
own speeches: “Our boys come to us without any experience’. As a 
remedy, he decided to reverse the traditional sequence in which the 
duties of the orator were usually taught. Someone writing a speech 
would usually first consider which arguments he would bring to the floor 
(Cicero's inventio). Then he would arrange these arguments in a scheme 
(dispositio). Next came the process of writing this speech down in an 
appropriate style (elocutio). After this process the text of the speech was 
ready, but not the speech itself. It still had to be memorised (memoria) 
and presented with the right gestures and intonation (actio). The order 
of this method can be found grosso modo in the educational system: 
first the children learned to speak and write Latin well, which Francius 
called eloquentia interior. Only later did they have to perform before 
an audience and display their eloquentia exterior. Francius reversed the 
process, as he understood the memorisation and performance as useful 
aids to the student's mastery of the language. When the time came for 
a student to write his own Latin speeches, Cicero's rhythms, style and 
turns of phrase would automatically present themselves to him, as they 
would be anchored in his memory.” Only later, after this Ciceronian 
imitation was achieved, would the student acquire the skills of inven- 
tio and disposito.” The advantage of mastering Latin was obvious to 
Francius: it was useful in the public courts of law, church and politics. 
Preachers would derive particular benefit.” 

In this regard Francius was harking back to a tradition which was 
well-established at the Latin Schools, where students delivered speeches 
before graduating.” Hundreds of such orations have survived from 
seventeenth-century Amsterdam; they were given twice a year, in 


? In Francius's view rhetoric and poetics were closely associated. Heesakkers, ‘De 
hoogleraar Francius', 107, and pages 207-208. 

55 Francius, ‘Oratio XXVIII, dd. 30 10 1696’, 410: ‘Nostri [iuvenes] rudes ad nos 
accedunt. 

54 Francius, ‘Oratio VII, dd. 10 07 1687’, 153. See also the review of the first edition 
of Francius's Orationes (1692) in Rabus, Boekzaal, January/February 1693, 149-152. 

55 Francius, ‘Oratio XIX, dd. 09 10 1690’, 267-268. 

56 Francius, ‘Oratio VII, dd. 10 07 1687’, 154-155; ‘Oratio VIII, dd. 09 10 1690’, 160; 
Cf. ‘Oratio I, dd. 14 03 1672’, 13; ‘Oratio XV, dd. 10 10 1689’, 250; ‘Oratio XXVIII, 
dd. 30 10 1696’, 413. 

7 Francius, ‘Oratio XVIII, dd. 10 07 1690’, 262. 
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Spring and Autumn, by the top students of the highest classes.” For 
Francius there were good reasons to continue this practice into higher 
education: 


What is more unbecoming than ceasing the work we have begun in the 
schools, and listening to boys stammer and warble when they have reached 
a riper age, and when their masculine voices have begun to sound more 
virile? I am of a different view, and assert that these academic exercises, 
more than any others, are useful and fruitful to the highest degree. There 
are fundamental changes in studies, as in republics, and what seems 
new today may become the norm tomorrow. It has been several years 
since I first tried to bring back the useful and praiseworthy customs of 
antiquity, and, o listeners, I offered you many and various documents 
of this exterior eloquence. Now that you have heard, you may judge its 
success for yourselves.? 


Francius nostalgically recalled the age of Justus Lipsius (1547-1606) and 
Petrus Cunaeus (1586-1638), both Leiden professors who organised colle- 
gia oratoria, small classes in which students practiced rhetoric.9 Inspired 
by their example and by that of antiquity, Francius introduced similar 
practices at the Athenaeum.” But although his teaching was rooted 
in earlier tradition, his motives were different. Whereas the collegia 
oratoria were aimed at teaching rhetoric to students with a fair amount 
of Latin, Francius' classes were directed instead at those with very little 
Latin. Moreover, he thought that learning to write a speech should take 
place not only in the privacy of the home, but also in public.” 

The students were expected to pick up elementary Latin at the Latin 
Schools, where rhetoric was already a major subject as well. Vossius 


58 On school orations see Spies, ‘School-orations’, passim, and Van Miert, ‘Retoriek 
in de republiek’, 68-71. 

5 Francius, ‘Oratio XVIII, dd. 10 07 1690’, 263: ‘Quid minus porro conveniens 
quam balbutientes audire et cantillantes in scholis, ubi vero ad maturiorem aetatem 
pervenerunt et vox magis mascula virile iam quiddam sonat, ab incepto desistere? 
Aliter ego sentio, et haec, si ulla alia, utilia in primis ac fructuosa academica exercitia 
autumo. Studiorum, ut rerumpublicarum, suae sunt revolutiones, et quod novum vide- 
tur hodie, transibit in morem fortasse. Iam aliquot certe sunt anni cum utilem illam 
ac laudabilem veterum consuetudinem revocare tentavimus, et plura vobis, auditores, 
ac varia exterioris huius eloquentiae dedimus documenta. Quonam cum fructu, vos 
audivistis, vos iudicare potestis." 

© ‘Oratio XXVIII. dd. 30 10 1686, 409. See further Heesakkers, ‘An Lipsio licuit?’, 
325-327, and below, page 206. 

$ Jt is unclear whether Francius knew that Vossius had preceded him in organising 
a collegium oratorium in 1634 and 1643. See page 124 and page 332. 

2 ‘Oratio XXVIII, dd. 30 10 1696’, 430. 
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wrote two school textbooks on rhetoric, commissioned by the States 
of Holland: the Elementa rhetorica (1626) and the more popular Rhe- 
torica contracta (1621, revised edition 1627). These books dealt with 
inventio, dispositio and especially elocutio.9 Memoria and actio, on the 
other hand, are only mentioned on the final page of each book. In the 
second, Vossius simply devotes five lines to explaining that presenta- 
tion should be taught not by theory but by example.“ Francius does 
not explicitly name Vossius, but this process of example must have 
been his intention. Francius often had his students imitate his own 
example in live practice. 

Francius recalled not only the recent history of Lipsius and Cunaeus, 
but also a much older tradition: declamatio. In a lengthy address, he 
placed his students' speeches in the long tradition of the practice ora- 
tion (progymnasmaton), given by students skilled in basic rhetoric. 
These preparations for real speeches were usually called declamationes, 
but had other names as well. Francius refers to Quintilian, who saw 
the declamatio as a contemplation of speaking and an imago of legal 
arguments. Cicero, according to Francius, also delivered speeches 
written by others—why else would he have translated Aeschines and 
Demosthenes into Latin? 

Francius also sought a connection to the stage, since he had become 
a regent of the Amsterdam theatre in 1677. He praised the famous 
Amsterdam actor Adam Karelsz Germes, and felt that orators-to-be 
should learn from actors. Francius was also inspired by opera singers: 
a speaker 'should talk so melodiously that people can hear a hidden 
song in his voice’.” 

It is noteworthy that Francius came up with these practice orations 
only after 1686, when Greek was added to his duties. From the fact 
that Wolzogen started teaching secular history alongside church his- 
tory that same year, we may conclude that Francius was by then no 


$$ Jansen, Institutiones oratoriae, 379. 

64 Vossius, Rhetorica contracta, 72. 

$5 ‘Oratio XXVIII. dd. 30 10 1686’, 395-396. On the tradition of declamatio, see 
Van der Poel, De Declamatio bij de humanisten. See Quintilian, Institutiones oratoriae, 
IV.L4: ‘ante declamationem illa velut imago litis exponitur’, and IV.1I.29: ‘declamatio 
forensium actionum meditatio’. 

6 ‘Oratio XXVIII. dd. 30 10 1686’, 410. 

7 Heesakkers, ‘Francius en het toneel’, 246-247; Roodenburg, ‘Welstand’, 425; 
Roodenburg, ‘Predikanten op de kansel’, 332; Van Miert, ‘Retoriek in de Republiek’, 
75; Van Miert, ‘Centres’, 118. 
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longer obliged to teach history. From then on he must have spent all 
his time teaching rhetoric. 

Apart from their pedagogical value, these presentations served to 
raise the profile of Francius and the Athenaeum. Given its popularity 
among the Amsterdam public, we may describe the practice oration 
as a kind of ‘rhetorical theatre'. The audience consisted mostly of 
family and friends, who could enjoy and appreciate the success of the 
presentations by the younger generation. 


Practical education 


Besides disputation and practice oration was a third form of semi-public 
education: the anatomy lesson and dissection. In 1669, the Athenaeum's 
professor of medicine, Gerard Blasius, was granted permission by the 
regents to guide his students around the patient beds in the St. Pieters- 
gasthuis (Saint Peters Hospital); this is generally considered the start of 
academic medical studies in Amsterdam.9 Blasius was later allowed to 
perform autopsies before his students in the hospital morgue. In this 
way the observations made at the patients' bedside could be related to 
the results of later autopsies. 

Blasius's successor Bernagie continued this practice; from 1689, three 
years before his appointment as professor, on Tuesdays and Fridays 
he taught anatomy to the surgeons. On Tuesdays, he instructed the 
students of the surgeons' guild. These classes, attendance at which was 
voluntary, were in Dutch, and became highly successful. Later—pos- 
sibly after the 1691 opening of the new anatomical theatre in the Sint- 
Anthoniuswaag— Bernagie would invite his students at the Athenaeum 
to the lessons he gave for the guild's students. Initially the surgeons' 
guild admitted the students; but when six students took the liberty of 
showing up at the lessons given to the surgeons themselves, there was 
a disquiet in the theatre—as was not unusual for the place." The guild 
members protested: some stubbornly refused to pay their membership 
fees. As a result, the students of the Athenaeum were denied access, with 
the excuse that there were insufficient seats. The students took their case 


$^ Van Miert, Retoriek in de Republiek’, 75-76. 
* Mooij, Polsslag, 11. 
? Mooij, Polsslag, 82. 
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to a higher authority: in November 1691 they confronted the mayors 
with their requests. The master of the guild replied that the lessons for 
students and those for future surgeons had been separate since the days 
of Nicolaas Tulp (d. 1674). The students were not granted permission to 
attend the surgeons' lessons, but at the end of January 1692 the mayors 
offered an extra bench for audiences, so that the students could attend 
the lessons for the guild members.” This was a surprising measure, since 
the new theatre was said to have enough sitting and standing room for 
five hundred.” Were there really so many surgeons as to take all the 
seats? Or did standing room, rather, far exceed seating? 

Two months after the incident, on 29 March 1692, Bernagie was 
appointed professor at the Athenaeum.? We have no reason to doubt 
that he kept sending his students to the surgeons' classes, or that he 
continued to accompany them even when he no longer taught there. 
In any case, like Blasius he dissected bodies for his students in the 
hospital morgue, even allowing his students the opportunity to practice 
cutting the corpses themselves." Public lessons were not permitted in 
the morgue: such spectacular (and lucrative) sessions were the privilege 
of the surgeons' guild at the Waag. 


Conclusion 


The sources of the three kinds of semi-public education discussed 
here date from different periods: the disputations principally from 
1648-1686; the practice orations from 1686, up until 1704, although 
the disputations were not forgotten; clinical teaching in 1669 and ana- 
tomical teaching in 1689. Semi-public education thus diversified during 
the seventeenth century. 


71 These students were Johannes Ludovicus (Coegelen) van Dortmont, Ludovicus 
de Dieu, Samuel Seullijn, Johannes Wesling, Isaacus Galenus and Theodorus ten Cate. 
Only Johannes Wesling's two Amsterdam disputations, defended under Bernagie, have 
survived. The names are given without indication of source by Te Winkel, Album 
Academicum, IV-V, but were probably borrowed from the documents involved in the 
students’ request and the Collegium Medicum’s answer, in GM, dd. 31 01 1692 (inv.no. 
8, fol. 16). Apart from Seullijn, all of the students mentioned took their doctorates in 
1693-94 in either Leiden or Utrecht. Information provided by P.J. Knegtmans. 

? Mooij, Polsslag, 80. 

7 On Bernagie, see Theissen, ‘Aanhangsel’, 549. 

^ Mooij, Polsslag, 83. 
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It is difficult to say much about the frequency with which the ses- 
sions took place, but it is clear that students in the latter half of the 
century increasingly became part of public life—they publicly defended 
disputations, practiced orations, and took lessons in the hospital and 
the anatomical theatre. It is perfectly possible that Francius took his 
students to the municipal theatre. More and more students went out 
to perform on their own with sufficient self-confidence. 

Printed disputations constitute an important element in the recon- 
struction of educational content.” The fact that the Athenaeum did not 
award doctorates does not prevent us from learning about its pedagogy; 
on the contrary, we have a better insight into the process here than 
at universities, where inaugural theses often misrepresent the actual 
teaching. There the students could receive degrees from professors who 
had never taught them, or even from universities at which they had 
not studied. The theses, moreoever, would often be written not by the 
students themselves, but by jobbing professors, repetitores or moonlight- 
ers." A doctoral degree, in other words, depended as much on financial 
as intellectual considerations. But in the disputations exercitii gratia at 
the Athenaeum, on the other hand, both students and teachers had to 
speak, and their topic was more often related to course material or the 
interests of the students and professors involved." 

The speeches with which Francius introduced his students' orations 
clarify his ideas on rhetoric, as well as showing us which authors he 
taught. Francius had a keen sense of what would prove popular with 
the regents of Amsterdam. In chapter 3 we showed that the curators 
consistently expected the professors to focus on the sons of mayors 
and regents. Normally this education would have been private, but by 
giving the floor to the sons, Francius opened up this teaching to the 
public; in this way he fed the self-confidence of the patricians and gave 
a particular Amsterdam character to the Athenaeum. 


To appreciate the content of private, public, and semi-public teaching 
we must first understand how these different forms worked in practice 
at the Athenaeum: how often were classes taught and disputations 
defended? 


75 Van Lieburg, ‘Medische faculteit’, 76, on medical historiography; Hempenius-van 
Dijk, ‘Matthaeus (I)’, 98-116. 

76 Roelevink, “Gepromoveerde ezels’, 32. 

7 Roelevink, “Gepromoveerde ezels’, 36. 


CHAPTER SIX 


HOLIDAYS, TIMETABLES AND ABSENCES 


Introduction 


If the public lectures served primarily to increase the fame of the lectur- 
ers, then we may reasonably ask how often they were given, both on 
a monthly and on a weekly basis Unfortunately, not a single calendar 
or timetable survives from the seventeenth-century Athenaeum. We 
can nevertheless reconstruct the academic year and its timetables from 
letters, travel reports, descriptions of the city, and disputations. There 
is also evidence that these timetables were not always strictly followed 
at the time. 


The academic year 


We can reconstruct the holiday calendar of the Athenaeum by combin- 
ing the dates of disputations with information from professors’ letters. 
The letters cover the first half of the century, and the disputations the 
second half, but this is not an obstacle, since holiday periods, especially 
those of summer and Christmas, followed a highly conventional plan. 
The data from the two half-centuries match excellently, except that 
Easter and Pentecost, being moveable feasts, always fell on different 
weeks of the year. 


10 January-2 February classes 
3 February-11 February holidays! 
12 February-3 March classes 
4 March-16 March holidays? 
17 March-Easter classes 


! During the seventeenth century, as far as is known, no disputations were held 
between 3 and 11 February. 
? No disputation is known from the period 4-16 March. 
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Easter: three week holiday? 
Easter holiday- Pentecost classes 

Pentecost: two week holiday 
Pentecost holidays-16 July classes 

17 July-31 August summer holidays* 

1 September-21 September classes 

22 September-28 September autumn break? 

29 September-22 October classes 

23 October-30 October holidays? 

31 October-22 December classes 

23 December-9 January Christmas holidays? 


> No disputation is known from the period 12-24 April; see also Appendix 2. 

t See Barlaeus to Huygens, dd. 25 08 1634 (Huygens, BW II, 992): ‘hoc feriarum 
tempore’; Barlaeus to Cunaeus, dd. 07 07 1635 (Barlaeus, Epistolae, no. 298): ‘Feriae 
instant’; Barlaeus to Hooft, dd. 13 07 1636 (Hooft, BW II, no. 333): 'proxima hebdomade 
a lectionibus feriabimur’; Barlaeus to Wicquefort, dd. 28 07 1638 (Barlaeus, Epistolae, 
no. 370): ‘Nobis feriae sunt ob Caniculae aestum’; Barlaeus to Neuhusius, dd. 25 09 
1639 (Barlaeus, Epistolae, no. 394): ‘ferias egimus’. These feriae caniculares (dog days) 
were also called, strangely enough, feriae autumnales. See Vossius to J. de Witt, dd. 
05 04 1635 (Epp. Col. I, no. 251), in which Vossius promises to stop by in the ‘feriis 
autumnalibus’. See also Vossius to Doublet, dd. 22 07 1640 (Epp. Col. I, no. 384 [= 386 
B]: Auctumnales feriae nostrae hac hebdomade coeperunt'. Vossius to Gronovius, dd. 
05 09 1642 (Epp. Col. I, no. 460): ‘Proximis feriis autumnalibus partem bonam Hagae 
fui'. Vossius was indeed at The Hague that summer on 20 and 21 July, as appears from 
Vossius to I. Vossius, dd. 20 07 1642 (UBA ms. RK J 86i) and Vossius to Grotius, dd. 
21 07 1642 (Grotius, BW XIIL no. 5801). The dates in the letters are confirmed by the 
dates of the disputations: in August there were never disputations at the Athenaeum 
and only once in the second half of July. The middle of July was therefore the start of 
the summer holiday. 

* From Vossius to Grotius, dd. 25 09 1639 (Grotius, BW X, no. 4310: 'Cum propter 
urbis nundinas lyceo nostro hebdomadis unius feria forent...") we know that this holiday 
was due to an annual fair. See also A.H. Hooft to L. van der Meyden, dd. 03 09 1661 
(A.H. Hooft, Brievenboek, fol. 26r): “...in this coming fair.’ In the same period the Latin 
schools closed because of an extra autumn half-term holiday: Barlaeus to Cunaeus, dd. 
20 09 1632 (Barlaeus, Epistolae, no. 197). As far as we know, a disputation was organ- 
ised only once in the last week of September, out of a total of twenty in that month. 
This occurred on the 28th. Between 21 and 28 September no disputations were ever 
held. Another reason for this holiday may have been the students' pastime of catching 
finches, which was mainly done in the early autumn. See Evenhuis, Amsterdam IV, 10, 
who unfortunately gives no source. In the second half of August, at least in 1657, there 
was a fair in Amsterdam as well. See Hartmann, Tagebuch XV, 127. 

$ Between 22 and 30 October there were never any disputations. On 30 October 
1754 it was decided to commence that year's lessons on 7 November. See AOH dd. 30 
10 1754 (fol. 23r). PJ. Knegtmans kindly provided this information. 

7 Barlaeus to Ploos, dd. 04 01 1633 (Barlaeus, Epistolae, no. 204): ‘Feriae iam sunt 
apud nos'. There were never any disputations between 22 December and 10 January. 
The Christmas holiday must therefore have started a few days before Christmas and 
continued until after the dies natalis of the Athenaeum (8 January). 
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In this schedule the summer and Christmas holidays are more firmly 
fixed than those at the end of September and October. The September 
break must have coincided with an annual market or fair, and the 
October break with the cattle market.? The six weeks preceding the 
Christmas holiday were the busiest time of year; Vossius complains 
about this in a letter, and the fact is confirmed by the distribution of 
disputations through the academic year.? 

This reconstruction closely mirrors the calendar used at other univer- 
sities, with some exceptions.” For instance, Utrecht sometimes extended 
the Christmas holidays for another two weeks if it was particularly cold. 
Deventer, on the other hand, sometimes found itself with a majority of 
students from Germany, Denmark or Hungary, and on these occasions 
chose to follow the schedule of the German universities. At Deventer 
they also took into account the graduation dates at the Latin Schools: 
classes began eight days after most boys graduated." The Athenaeum, 
by contrast, paid no attention to the customary holidays of foreign 
students, nor to the dates of the Latin School. Until 1660 abiturients 


* Knegtmans, ‘Universitaire allures’, 18. 

? Vossius to Laud, dd. 26 11 1632 (Epp. Col. I, no. 186). 

10 [n 1576 Leiden decided that the academic year would commence on 8 January. 
There were two weeks of Easter holiday and another two weeks around Pentecost. 
The summer holiday lasted from 17 July until 31 August, the Christmas holiday from 
22 December until 6 January. In reality, however, there were more lecture-free days, such 
as a week at the beginning of the academic year, a week of carnival celebrations, half a 
week around the Valkenburg market (mid-September) and a week around 3 October 
(the anniversary of the liberation): Otterspeer, Groepsportret I, 226. The Valkenburg 
market is comparable to the Amsterdam September market or kermis. The celebration 
of Leiden's Relief (or Leiden's Deliverance: 3 October 1574) was the occasion for a 
second holiday period in October, just like the Amsterdam cattle market. In Groningen 
the Christmas and Pentecost holidays were three days shorter than in Leiden but the 
Easter holiday lasted three weeks, compared to two in Leiden. However, the summer 
break there, from 7 July to 15 August, was a week shorter: Jonckbloet, Gedenkboek, 
216, academic statute XXXVIII. In Utrecht the Easter and Pentecost holidays at the 
University (from 1636 onwards) were both a week longer than in Amsterdam; they 
lasted, respectively, from the Sunday before Easter to the Sunday after, and from the 
Thursday before until the Thursday after Pentecost. The summer holiday at Utrecht 
lasted from mid-July until mid-August, while the autumn break was rather late, from 
29 October to 5 November. It's not clear when the Christmas holiday started, but it 
ended only in early February, or two weeks later if it was very cold: Kernkamp, Utrechtse 
Academie, 59 and 170. In Deventer the Christmas holiday was quite long, beginning 
the week before Christmas and ending in late January or early February. The Easter 
holiday started two weeks ahead of Easter. There was a six-week summer holiday, from 
the Deventer fair until 25 August. In Utrecht the Christmas holiday was sometimes 
extended by two weeks if it was cold. 

!! Van Slee, Deventer, 66. 
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graduated in January and July, and later on in early April and mid- 
September, well after classes had started at the Athenaeum. Although it 
was often mentioned during graduation that the student would proceed 
to the Amsterdam Athenaeum, there is no evidence of coordination of 
holiday periods or of these ceremonies.” In general Amsterdam seems 
to have had more holiday periods than elsewhere, but no more days off. 
The holidays were also less dependent on weather conditions than at 
other institutions. The auditorium, one might remark, must have had 
sufficient heating, given the early return date of 8 January. 


Series Lectionum 


There is no surviving weekly timetable of the series lectionum at the Athe- 
naeum, corresponding to those from the universities. These customarily 
showed the distribution of lectures in the mornings and afternoons on 
Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays and Fridays. The first classes usually 
started at 8 AM, with subsequent classes on the hour, every hour until 
noon. There were another two one-hour classes in the afternoon, starting 
at 1 and 2 PM. Classes were also held on Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
the days off (dies feriatae),? but only very early in the morning, since 
the rest of each day was reserved for disputations. In Utrecht, Leiden 
and Groningen, classes in different subjects were given simultaneously. 
In Utrecht, for instance, each day at 9 AM Reneri ab Oosterga and 
Regius taught law and medicine respectively. Leiden was even more 
thorough: no fewer than five professors started at 8 AM each day of 
the week in 1589. They also continued until 6 o'clock on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and Fridays. There was usually a break between 
noon and one o'clock.?? So the timetable of the Amsterdam Athenaeum 
must have seemed rather empty, since there were never more than 
seven professors. 

From the very start, Barlaeus took to the pulpit at 9 AM every day 
except Saturday, followed by Vossius an hour later.'^ In 1634 they were 


? Van Miert, ‘Retoriek in de republiek’, 70. 

5 Ahsmann, Collegia and colleges, 279. 

4 Jamin, Kennis als opdracht, 42. 

B Otterspeer, Groepsportret I, 229. 

6 The morning lectures are mentioned a few times in Vossius's letters. See Vossius 
to M. Casaubon, dd. 13 02 1632 (Epp. Col. I, no. 162), Vossius to Calixtus, dd. 30 09 
1638 (Epp. Col. I, no. 341), Vossius to M. Casaubon, dd. 16 02 1633 (Epp. Col. I, no. 
195), Vossius to Grotius, dd. 24 10 1642 (Grotius, BW XIII, no. 5934). 
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joined by Hortensius, who also lectured every day." Pell reported in 
1644 that he had to read five days a week for one hour.'* In 1651 Blondel 
was told by the city council that he would lecture at 10 o'clock sharp, 
just like his predecessor Vossius, only four, not five days a week.” If we 
compile this data for the period before 1646, when Klenckius started 
to teach logic twice a week, we get the following timetable: 


Timetable Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday Saturday 
1632-1646 





morning 9:00: 9:00: 9:00: 9:00: 9:00: Private 
Barlaeus Barlaeus Barlaeus Barlaeus Barlaeus lessons 
10:00: 10:00: 10:00: 10:00: 10:00: 
Vossius Vossius Vossius Vossius Vossius 
11:00: 11:00: 11:00: 11:00: 11:00: 


Hortensius Hortensius Hortensius Hortensius Hortensius 
(later: Pell) (later: Pell) (later: Pell) (later: Pell) (later: Pell) 


afternoon Cabeliau? Cabeliau? Disputation Cabeliau? Cabeliau? Disputation 


The timetable shows that there were three classes each morning except 
on Saturdays. We do not know how many classes Cabeliau taught, or 
at what times. But this does not affect our conclusion that there were 
four scheduled classes in the 1640s and that this number increased after 
1648. While Vossius was still alive, Klenckius and Senguerdius were 
appointed as professors and Rusius had begun teaching law. When De 
Bie started lecturing in 1653—at which point Blondel was probably 
no longer teaching—the timetable saw daily public lectures by Morus, 
Senguerdius, Klenckius, De Bie and Rusius. Or, as a poem composed 
by the Amsterdam poet Johannes Heiblocq in 1658 ran: 


Here the doctors Morus, Rusius, and Senguerdius wield wisdom's sceptre, 
together with De Bie and Klenckius!”° 


Until 1647 the disputations must have taken place in the afternoons, 
presumably on Wednesdays and Saturdays. In later periods these were, 


17 Hortensius to Gassendi, dd. 02 06 1634 (Gassendi, Epistolae, 422). 

18 Pellius to Cavendish, dd. 20 07 1644 (Malcolm and Stedall, John Pell, 352); Pellius 
to Cavendish, dd. 07 08 1644 (Vaughan, Protectorate II, 357). 

1 Blondel to J. Dupy, dd. 08 03 1651 (BN Paris, Coll. Dupuy, no. 803, fol. 189), 
quoted by Blok, Barlaeus melancholic, 19 and Bots & De Vet, ‘Blondel’, 120-121. 

? Heiblocq, Farrago, 74-75: ‘Doctores Morus, Rusius, Senguerdius hicce / Klenkius 
et sophiae sceptra Biaeus habent! 
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E Spread of disputations over the week (cumulative, in the period 1647-1699) 
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as in all institutes of higher education, the most common days, although 
the data from surviving disputations shows a number of exceptions.?! 

The English traveller Phillip Skippon compiled the following time- 
table in June 1663:? 





Timetable Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday Saturday 
june 1663 
morning 8:00: Blasius 8:00: Blasius Disputation 8:00: Blasius 8:00: Blasius Dispu- 
9:00: 9:00: 9:00: 9:00: tation 
Senguerdius Senguerdius Senguerdius Senguerdius 
10:00: 10:00: 10:00: 10:00: 
Klenckius — Klenckius Klenckius Klenckius 
11:00: 11:00: 11:00: 11:00: 
Christenius Christenius Christenius Christenius 
12:00: 12:00: 12:00: 12:00: 
Keuchenius: Keuchenius: Keuchenius Keuchenius: 
Justinus Justinus Florus Florus 
afternoon 15:00: 15:00: [dispu- 15:00: 15:00: [dispu- 
De Bie De Bie tation?] De Bie De Bie tation?] 


The activities in the auditorium increased a great deal after the death of 
Vossius. In so far as the title pages of the disputations provide a more 
specific indication than hora solita (‘at the usual hour’), the starting 
time is always 10 AM. This matches Skippon's timetable, according 


?' We cannot establish any connection between the day of the week and the theme 
or praeses of the disputation. It is remarkable, however, that Klenckius had his students 
dispute only once on a Tuesday and never on a Thursday or Friday. De Bie never 
presided over a disputation on a Friday, Bernagie never on Mondays, De Raei solely 
on Wednesdays and Saturdays (with the exception of one Sunday). 

? Skippon, ‘Account’, 406-407. 
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to which none of the professors taught any classes on Wednesday or 
Saturday mornings. Of the eleven disputations that survive from 1663, 
four were defended on different days, that is, not on a Wednesday or 
Saturday. One was defended on a Monday, presided over by Klenckius, 
and, indeed, at 10 AM. In this instance Klenckius replaced his lecture 
with a disputation.? One disputation defended under Senguerdius took 
place at the hora solita on a Monday, i.e. 10 o'clock again. This time, 
Senguerdius appears to have replaced Klenckius.? 

Based on the description by Commelin in his Beschrijvinge van 
Amsterdam, we can reconstruct the following timetable for 1690.” 


Timetable Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday Saturday 
1690 
morning 8:00 De Bie: 8:00 De Bie: Morinus: 8:00 De 8:00 De Morinus: 
Logic Logic Genesis I Bie: Teal Bie: ‘real Genesis I 
philosophy philosophy 
9:00 9:00 9:00 9:00 
Francius: Francius: Francius: Francius: 
Cicero De Cicero De Cicero Cicero 
Oratore Oratore Orations Orations 
10:00 Van 10:00: Van 10:00 10:00 Van 10:00 Van 10:00 
Leeuwen: Leeuwen: disputation Leeuwen: Leeuwen: disputation 
Galatians Galatians Galatians Galatians 
11:00 Van 11:00 Van 11:00 Van 11:00 Van 
den Broeck: den Broeck: den Broeck: den Broeck: 
Institutiones Institutiones Institutiones Institutiones 
12:00 12:00 12:00 
Wolzogen: Wolzogen: Wolzogen: 
‘General ‘General ‘General 
history’ history’ history’ 
after- 14:00 De 14:00 De 14:00 De 14:00 De 
noon Raei: Physics Raei: Physics Raei: Physics Raei: Physics 
15:00 De Bie: 15:00 De Bie: 
Astronomy & Astronomy & 


Navigation Navigation 
(Dutch) (Dutch) 


? Theodorus Cloppenburgh, Disputationum physicarum vicesima secunda De mete- 
oris altera, dd. 16 07 1663. 

^ Jacobus Laurentius, Disputatio ethica De fortitudine, dd. 11 04 1663. 

^ Commelin, Stadsbeschryving, 648. De Bie did not stop lecturing in 1685, as reported 
in Heesakkers, ‘Foundation’, 12. 
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De Bie and Francius lectured partitis diebus, that is, on the same sub- 
ject two days in a row.” Morinus alone lectured on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays, but he may have followed the practice at the city schools to 
teach the fundamentals of the Christian faith on these days." Commelin 
mentions no specific days for the classes taught by Van Leeuwen, Van 
den Broeck, Wolzogen and De Raei, but we can assume that they also 
lectured four days, like De Bie and Francius. De Bie in fact taught six 
courses, because on Thursday and Friday afternoons he gave an extra 
class in Dutch. It is mentioned elsewhere that Wolzogen taught only 
three classes a week, besides preaching five times for the Walloon con- 
gregation and offering four hours of private lessons a day. Commelin 
mentions no times of day, but if we stick to the sequence he provides, 
then De Bie started at 8 AM, followed at nine by Francius, and so on. 
De Raei probably started again at 2 PM, followed on Thursdays and Fri- 
days by De Bie at three, the time mentioned by Skippon. It seems likely, 
therefore, that the auditorium was used six days a week: on Monday, 
Tuesday, Thursday and Friday from 8 AM to 1 PM, and in the after- 
noons another one or two hours. On Wednesday and Saturday morning 
there was a lecture, often followed by a disputation at 10 AM. 

One of Commelin's observations is confirmed by another source. In 
October 1689 Francius started a series of classes on Cicero's De oratore, 
which continued into 1690.? We possess four of Francius's introductory 
speeches from the second year. On Tuesday 7 March he introduced 
‘miscellaneous speeches’ by Cicero, and another set on Wednesday 
28 June. On Monday 10 July his students performed a fragment from 
Petronius's Satyricon, and recited the pseudo-Ovidian poem Consolatio 
Liviae (The Consolation of Livia). On Monday 9 October the students 
delivered prose versions of the speeches by Ajax and Odysseus from 
Ovid's Metamorphoses. Did Francius really have his students perform 
on Monday and Tuesday mornings, when he would normally lecture? 
This would contradict his own statement that these sessions did not 
replace regular classes, but that they were an added burden to his own 
task.” If we believe Francius's defence, he must have asked his students 
to demonstrate their skills in the afternoons. Francius may have let all 


2% Otterspeer, Groepsportret I, 228. 

7 Wagenaar, Amsterdam II, 379. 

38 Wolzogen, Lettres, 16. 

2 Francius, Oratio XV, dd. 10 10 1689’. 

3° Francius, ‘Oratio XXXVIII, dd. 18 07 1702’, 582. 
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his students perform on the Wednesdays, because he had no public 
duties related to his job on that day. His students' performances could 
then be seen as alternatives to the disputations. This seems the more 
likely scenario, as disputations seem to have taken place only rarely 
during this period.*! 


Absences 


In Leiden the statutes did not correspond exactly to the reality. The 
professors took more days off, or even weeks, than agreed. This regu- 
larly led to administrative actions by the curators, who tried to reduce 
the six-week summer holidays to four weeks.? The absences due to 
sickness in Amsterdam, on which we have data principally for the first 
period, show that the reality was not as easily manageable as the neatly 
reconstructed timetable would indicate. 

Vossius had long and frequent bouts of illness, which seem to have 
been caused by exhaustion. The huge responsibility on his shoulders 
fed a constant litany of complaints, a frustration which runs like a 
thread through his correspondence right up until his death. Morning 
classes, private lessons, the visitors with their requests for information 
or recommendations, the preparation of his own scholarly publica- 
tions—there was no end to it all. His wife took over many of the practical 
tasks, as did his learned children, but Elizabeth was in poor physical 
condition herself, and after moving to Amsterdam Vossius had to bury 
no fewer than seven of his children. Vossius's first illness manifested 
itself in 1634, not long after the death of his oldest and favourite son 
Dionysius. He writes: 


I do not know if it is due to grief, or to the foul weather this year, or 
to all the work and lack of sleep, that I have suffered so badly these last 
three months. In the first six weeks I never set foot outside, in the last six 
I could only stagger to the Lyceum, which is only a stone's throw from 
my house, to fulfil my duty. 


31 Van Miert, ‘Retoriek in de Republiek’, 76. Cf. the histogram on page 8. 
? Otterspeer, Groepsportret I, 225-227. 
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But his strength returned and the following spring seemed to promise 
better times.? Two months later, however, he was still weak. This set the 
tone. The year 1639, his sixty-third year—his grand climacteric**—was 
particularly difficult. At the start of the year Vossius became more 
ill than he had been in thirty-five years, and he had to stay in bed 
between Easter and Pentecost, ‘felled by sickness, and not just a little 
bit Although still weak, he started teaching again in mid-June.6 
Occasionally he tried to see the positive side of his illness. For instance, 
his difficulties in walking, probably due to a sprained ankle, gave him 
an excuse not to leave the house, where he could study in front of the 
fire. “Cripple as I was, I sat assiduously before the cripple god [Vulcan, 
i.e. the fire].' The injury has ‘called him away from his public duties, 
but not from my books and sweet rites of the Muses’.*” But complaints 
about the lack of time and failing health continue: in 1644 things are 
still much the same.** 

Barlaeus fared little better. He too complained constantly about the 
amount of time he spent on his private and public teaching, which was 
bound to aggravate his delicate constitution.? Just three weeks after 
the Athenaeum opened, Barlaeus was already too ill to teach; by March 
the illness had turned into serious depression.? In April he was a little 


33 Vossius to Grotius, dd. 23 03 [1634] (Grotius, BW V, no. 1920). ‘Nescio autem 
num ab luctu sit an foeda anni tempestate an immodico labore ac vigiliis, quod tribus 
mensibus male valuerim. Sex prioribus hebdomadis pedem domo non extuli, sex 
proximis unum illud potui ut publici muneris caussa ingrederer Lyceum, quod vix 
lapidis iactu ab aedibus nostris abest. 

* According to ancient medical theory two cycles coincided in that year: the cycle 
in which people have a physical crisis once every seven years, and a mental crisis that 
Occurs every nine years. 

$ Vossius to Pontanus, dd. 23 07 1639 (Epp. Col. I, no. 360). Cf. Vossius to Crocius, 
dd. 02 07 1639 (Epp. Col. I, no. 358). 

36 Vossius to M. Casaubon, dd. 30 06 1639 (Epp. Col. I, no. 357): "Toto antea mense 
cum morbo sum conflictus, et sat gravi’. Vossius to Crocius, dd. 02 07 1639 (Epp. Col. 
I, no. 358). 

? Vossius to Doublet, dd. 24 01 1642 (Epp. Col. I, no. 436): Tandem tamen, ut 
vides, me exsolvo et tarditatem meam facilius excusabit, quod interea non licuerit foras 
prodire. Sed tardipes tardipedi Deo assederim assiduus, ob malum subinde recursans; 
quod tamen satis leniter me subinde tractavit; a publico munere avocavit, non a libris 
et dulcibus musarum sacris.' Vossius was at his most stylish in this alliterative passage: 
‘tandem tamen (...) tarditatem (...) tardipes tardipedi'. From clanking Ts he moves, 
onomatopoeically, to soothing sibilance: 'assederim assiduus'. 

38 Vossius to Laurentius, dd. 05 07 1644 (Epp. Col. I, no. 492). 

® Barlaeus to Huygens, dd. 04 03 1633 (Huygens, BW I, no. 765). 

? On Barlaeus's depression see Blok, Barlaeus melancholic, 29-51; there Barlaeus 
to Cunaeus, dd. 12 03 1632 (Blok, Barlaeus melancholic, 39-40). 
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better." In May he took up private lessons again, but it was not until 
after Pentecost, in early June, that he continued his lectures. ‘Far be it 
from me to shy away from the responsibility for the lectures, because 
no other duty is so close to my heart as this one. In December he had 
to cancel a few times due to a sore in his mouth, but it was only later 
that he completely abandoned teaching for two extended periods. 

After 1635 Barlaeus had a hard time: his wife Barbara died and he 
ran into controversy after praising the Jewish scholar Menasseh ben 
Israel. In July 1637 he suffered from fever and sore feet. He was cured, 
but had to stop teaching in November.“ In March 1638, after a period 
of convalescence, he could teach again, ‘thank God’, and continued to 
teach throughout the winter, albeit not as cheerfully as before. The 
next winter Vossius reported to Grotius that Barlaeus had been suf- 
fering a fever for three months.“ The high fevers lasted until January 
1639.” The fact that his fevers came during the Christmas break must 
have limited the damage for his students. The next eight years went 
well and Barlaeus taught philosophy according to schedule.* But on 
21 May 1647 he lost his friend P.C. Hooft and things again took a turn 
for the worse. None of his friends heard from him for six months. He 
only started to come to his senses again on 22 November, after six 
months of depression, suffering delusions and deliriums, and hardly 
able to utter a word.” It is fairly certain that Barlaeus was unable to 
fulfil his professorial duties between May and November 1647, but after 
his 'reawakening' in November 1647, or during the first few days of 
the following year, he may have begun arriving for class. In the sixteen 
years between his inaugural speech on 9 January 1632, and his death 
on 12 January 1648, Barlaeus was off with depressions for a total of 
about 22 months. 


4 Blok, Barlaeus melancholic, 33. 

42 Barlaeus to Cunaeus, dd. 24 05 1632 (Blok, Barlaeus melancholic, 45): ‘Absit ut 
curam publici suggesti abiecerim, cum non alia magis quam haec animo meo insideat.’ 
Cf. Vossius to Meursius, dd. 25 09 1632 (Epp. Col. I, no. 238). 

4 Blok, Barlaeus melancholic, 53. 

^ Blok, Barlaeus melancholic, 55. 

5 Barlaeus to Cunaeus, dd. 01 03 1638 (quoted by Blok, Barlaeus melancholic, 
62). 

46 Vossius to Grotius, dd. 15 12 1638 (Grotius, BW IX, no. 3887). 

47 Blok, Barlaeus melancholic, 70-71; Barlaeus to Wicquefort, dd. 20 01 1639 (Bar- 
laeus, Epistolae, no. 377). 

4 Blok, Barlaeus melancholic, 123. 

2 Blok, Barlaeus melancholic, 130. 
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A third professor failed to fulfil his teaching duties for an entirely 
different reason. As mentioned before, Hortensius enthusiastically dedi- 
cated his time to the diplomatic mission of providing a safe haven in 
Amsterdam for Galileo Galilei, then under house arrest in Tuscany.? 
Vossius was afraid that the mission would prove harmful to the Ath- 
enaeum.” Indeed, the enterprise worked out disastrously for the con- 
tinuity of Hortensius's teaching. In the words of Vossius: 


At the time that the late Hortensius was busy with his planned trip to Italy, 
he was often out of town, now travelling to The Hague, now to Leiden or 
Delft. This meant that he cared not only for the welfare of his students 
alone, but also for something very different, and that his audience lost 
much of their interest in mathematics.” 


Absenteeism continued to be a problem among the new faculty of the 
1650s. Blondel suffered from blindness and spent as much time as he 
could on his own scholarly projects. According to Nicholas Heinsius 
he was taken up by one of them to such an extent that he could not 
bring himself to lecture.? The Amsterdam magistrate was forced to 
insist that he ‘start his public lessons’.”* Heinsius's correspondent, Isaac 
Vossius, responded: 


The work of Blondel on which you write will be more labour-intensive 
than useful. I would much rather see that exceptional man abandon his 
genealogical trifles and start working on something better, namely the 
Biblical criticism that I have discussed with him on occasion.” 


Morus, who was quickly appointed alongside Blondel, must have 
compensated to some degree for his colleague's absences, but the 


5 See above, pages 56-57. 

51 Vossius to Grotius, dd. 06 01 1638 (Grotius, BW IX, no. 3414). 

? Vossius to Boswell, dd. 00 00 1639 (Epp. Col. I, no. 166): ‘Quo tempore Hor- 
tensium tov paKapitnv cura tenebat proficiscendi in Italiam, saepe ab urbe aberat, 
nunc Hagam excurrens, nunc Leydam vel Delphos. Haec res fecit ut non ille solum 
longe alia ac iuventutis bonum curaret, sed auditoribus quoque eius amor mathesios 
refrigesceret.’ 

* N. Heinsius to I. Vossius, 18 05 1651 (Syl. Epp. III, 602). 

* VR dd. 04 07 1651 (inv. no. 19, fol. 161v). 

5 J. Vossius to N. Heinsius, 04 06 1651 (Syl. Epp. III, 605): ‘Opus Blondelli, de quo 
scribis, erit laboriosius, quam utilius. Valde optarem ut vir ille egregius, relictis illis 
tricis genealogicis, meliori se tandem accingeret operi, criticae nempe Sacrae, de qua 
aliquoties cum eo egi? But, as usual, Blondel was not very lucky: almost two decades 
later the philologist Graevius was merciless in his criticism of a copyist's sloppy editing 
of Blondel's work; see Graevius to N. Heinsius, Utrecht dd. 18 06 1674 (Syl. Epp. IV, 
270). 
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magistracy could not depend on him either. As we have seen, when 
granted four months' leave in December 1654, he remained away until 
January 1656.55 

In the period 1679-1686 the lack of classes may have been due to 
policy rather than absenteeism. In 1679 the magistracy decided to cut 
costs by reducing the chairs to three—law, philosophy and history.” 
However, in 1686 the Athenaeum received a new impetus when Van 
Leeuwen was appointed professor of theology, and Morinus professor 
of Oriental languages; as we have seen, Francius's remit was extended 
to the teaching of Greek, and Wolzogen's to secular history.” It is 
understandable, then, that Francius should claim in March 1686 that 
the period without a common scholarly enterprise had now come to an 
end.” Another indication of increased teaching activity is his remark, 
over a year later, that he had already ascended the pulpit six times 
within that year.” 

The frequent absences of the professors were not unusual. The 
same happened elsewhere. Professors often defended their actions by 
reference to their small classes. The students in turn failed to show 
up, because they did not appreciate or understand the classes, or else 
expected them to be cancelled, once a constant lack of audience became 
apparent. In eighteenth-century Utrecht most classes became ‘phantom- 
like’.* A Swedish student at Utrecht concluded in 1759 that only four of 
the fifteen lessons in the series lectionum were actually given, and these 
were attended by seven people at the most.” In seventeenth-century 
Leiden the professors cut whole weeks off their teaching schedules. The 
students complained about these absences, but the professors claimed 
that one hour of teaching required many hours of preparation—if they 
did not spend enough time preparing, they could never come up with 
anything new to teach. According to one Leiden professor the students 
who complained *were usually not the best visitors', but rather those 
who would not show up anyway. Committed students would in fact be 
grateful for the extra time for studying their lecture notes.” 


56 


Theissen, ‘Aanhangsel’, 641. See above, 82. 
Y Gedenkboek, 39-40. 

58 See pages 105-106; See also page 201. 

5° Francius, ‘Oratio V, dd. 04 03 1686’, 100. 
6 Francius, ‘Oratio VII, dd. 10 07 1687’, 146. 
$ Jamin, Kennis als opdracht, 42. 

6 Ridderikhof, ‘Academische leven’, 17. 

& Otterspeer, Groepsportret I, 226-227. 
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In 1656 the curators of Utrecht urged the professors to stop giving 
private lessons at the hours they were scheduled to teach the series; 
professors at Leiden and Deventer were reprimanded for the same 
reason.™ It was no use: in the end the private lessons displaced the 
public lectures. However useful the public lectures were, and how- 
ever great an honour according to Barlaeus, finances ultimately began 
to dominate the issue. The professors earned more, and the students 
learned more, from the privata. The same phenomenon must have 
occurred in Amsterdam: it can be detected behind Francius's defence 
of his rhetorical sessions with his students. 


Conclusion 


In the organization of its education the Amsterdam Athenaeum did not 
essentially differ from the universities. The holidays were largely the 
same, as was the set-up of the series lectionum. Although Vossius and 
Barlaeus suffered long bouts of illness, they were successful with their 
lectiones publicae. With their long term in office and flourishing private 
teaching they guaranteed a certain continuity at the Athenaeum. In the 
following two decades this continuity was maintained by Senguerdius, 
Klenckius and De Bie; Rusius did not contribute much to it, but he 
must at least have been a good teacher, since he was snatched up by 
Leiden in 1659. Blasius actively presided over disputations, and was the 
spider in the web of anatomy at Amsterdam, introducing his students 
to the practice of medicine. De Raei was famous as a philosopher, and 
judging by his enormous salary of 3,000 guilders he must have been 
a success. In the following two decades Francius provided rhetorical 
theatre in the auditorium, while Wolzogen died of overwork, if we are 
to believe his eulogist. 

The success and continuity of teaching compensated for the more 
unfortunate choices made by the city council —Hortensius and Cabeliau 
in the 1630s and 1640s, Blondel and Morus in the following decade, 
and Keuchenius and Meiboom in the 1660s. The meagre performances 
of these professors translated into short appointments and low salaries. 


$ This refers to Elias van Steenbergh, See Van Slee, Deventer, 65. 
& Otterspeer, Groepsportret I, 233. 
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Klenckius did provide continuity, but the negative opinion expressed 
by Isaac Vossius seems to be reflected in the small audiences observed 
by Skippon, and in the smallness of his salary (750 guilders, later 1,000) 
compared to, say, the 2,000 earned by Senguerdius.® In general, good 
teachers compensated for the bad, and there was no substantial break 
in the continuity of teaching at the Athenaeum. 

Because the number of posts increased and the frequency of lectures 
remained about the same, the total number of lectures went up, as is 
shown in the series lectionum of 1663 and 1690. An increase in activity 
is shown by the disputations, in which the professors and the students 
played an active role. 

The steady increase in the number of daily public lectures also offers 
us evidence on how long the *wise merchants' remained in the audito- 
rium. Blondel was told that he had to start teaching at 10 AM and end 
no later than 11 so that the merchants could be at the exchange in time 
for trading. Klenckius, Senguerdius and Rusius were already teaching 
during that period. All four professors could not have taught before 11. 
The regents must have wanted Blondel's lectures to be heard. One can 
only guess who taught between 9 and 10. It was probably Senguerdius, 
who was Barlaeus's successor and the best-paid professor after Blondel. 
Klenckius's and Rusius's lectures cannot have held any special appeal 
for the merchants and so must have taken place after eleven. From this 
we have a better sense of the importance of the public performances 
for the merchants. It is probable that a jurist like Rusius was appointed 
principally to teach law to the merchants' sons. In 1663 the law pro- 
fessor Christenius did not teach until eleven, after Klenckius. The last 
law professor, Van den Broeck, presumably taught at eleven as well. 
Surprisingly, De Bie's Dutch lectures on navigation were delivered in 
the afternoons. Was that a good time for the merchants? It would seem 
that the overall attention of the mercatores sapientes dwindled in the 
course of the century. 


We have established that, in its teaching arrangements, the Athenaeum 
was fundamentally similar to other institutes; but more important is 
the question of its educational content. The next few chapters are based 


6 RAP1656 (inv. no. 340, vol. 308, fol. 148r); cf. RBOB, dd. 26 01 1656 (inv. no. 2, 
fol. 85). 
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principally on the content of printed disputations. It will be seen that 
we cannot describe with any certainty the teaching of those professors 
who did not preside over extant disputations that have survived. If they 
also lack surviving correspondence and inaugural speeches, our only 
source for their interests can be their other publications. 


PART III 


THE CONTENTS OF TEACHING 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


THE ARTS I: THE RHETORICAL SUBJECTS 


Introduction 


The liberal arts deserve special attention in this book, since the official 
objective of the Athenaeum was to prepare its graduates for university, 
primarily with an education in the arts. The importance that the city 
attached to an arts education can be deduced from the high salaries 
awarded to Vossius, Barlaeus and their successors, almost always higher 
than those of their colleagues in law or medicine. In Leiden, by contrast, 
the situation was reversed, at least during the first half of the seventeenth 
century.’ More importantly, the importance of the arts at the Athenaeum 
is reflected in its curriculum: the first three appointed professors taught 
history, philosophy and mathematics—all arts subjects—whereas law, 
medicine and theology were introduced much later. It was, moreover, 
in a discipline of the arts that the most important changes of the cen- 
tury were implemented: natural philosophy and specifically physics. To 
assess the Athenaeum as an institute of education, we must establish 
whether its developments in liberal arts teaching reflected develop- 
ments elsewhere: was the Athenaeum a pioneer or an imitator among 
its fellow institutes, in the Republic and abroad? 

A study in the liberal arts traditionally preceded a specialisation in 
either theology, law or medicine. In contrast to this clear distinction 
between the four faculties, the arrangement of the various subjects 
within the arts faculty itself was rather muddy and confused. By this 
stage the trivium and quadrivium were no longer distinct: the subjects 
overlap with one another, and are given different names at different 
times and places. Upon closer analysis, we can distinguish two clusters: 
one centred around rhetoric, and consisting of history, political science, 
eloquence and classics, and another centred on philosophy, which—fol- 
lowing Aristotle—was divided into logic, physics, metaphysics and 


! Wansink, Politieke wetenschappen, 26. 
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moral philosophy.” Oriental languages can be grouped with the first 
cluster; while mathematics, natural sciences and astronomy are included 
with physics in chapter 8. The rationale for this division is already pres- 
ent in the job descriptions of the professors. 

This introduction will offer a brief history of the liberal arts, with 
an emphasis on the relationship between the rhetorical and the philo- 
sophical subjects. 


Philosophy and the arts 


During the Middle Ages, the liberal arts were taught in two groups 
which correspond approximately to today's humanities and sciences. 
The three literary subjects (grammar, rhetoric and logic/dialectic) 
together formed the trivium, while the four mathematical subjects (arith- 
metic, geometry, music and astronomy) were called the quadrivium. This 
grouping became popular during the fifth century under the influence 
of Martianus Capella, and was even more firmly established by Cas- 
siodorus in the sixth and Isidore of Seville in the seventh century.’ 
‘Philosophy’ as such does not appear among the seven liberal arts. 
Ever since the classical period, philosophy, like the arts, had been a 
mishmash of several fields of knowledge, from history to mathematics. 
The Aristotelian corpus was divided into four components: logic, as the 
philosopher's instrument, and physics, metaphysics and moral philosophy 
as his fields of work. Physics is the study of natural phenomena (physis); 
a description of the world as it presents itself to our senses, including 
the processes of movement. Biology and astronomy, therefore, would 
also be included in this category. The term ‘metaphysics’, from the 
Greek “ta meta ta phusika’ (that which lies beyond physics), originally 
designated the text that followed the Physics in the Aristotelian corpus; 
it is only by happy coincidence that the word adequately describes the 
study of principles lying beyond or behind physics—of why the world 
is what it is and how it presents itself. For Aristotle, unlike Plato and 


? Moral philosophy is also called ‘ethica’ (ethics) but this term is also used in its 
modern, personal sense, as the first part of moral philosophy, followed by oeconomica 
and politica. The two meanings are used interchangeably in the seventeenth century. 
In this book ‘ethics’ will be used in its modern sense, in contrast to the broader term 
‘moral philosophy’. 

> Klifman, Triviumtraditie, 33. See, more in general, Lindgren, Die Artes Liberales 
in Antike und Mittelalter. 
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Kant, there is no discrepancy between the real word and the world as 
it is perceived. In metaphysics, spiritual factors such as the spirit and 
soul play a part as well: this latter study is also known as pneumatike 
(pneumatology). The final subject, moral philosophy, does not concern 
the physical world as such, but rather the world of men, and includes 
guidelines for well-being in the private life (ethica), domestic life (oeco- 
nomia) and public life (politica). 

The medieval liberal arts curriculum only distantly reflects this 
Aristotelian division of philosophy: logic is found as the third part 
of the trivium, while physics is partly covered by astronomy in the 
quadrivium; however, neither metaphysics nor moral philosophy has 
a place in the curriculum. Yet the four Aristotelian subjects mentioned 
were considered arts.* 

Attempts had been made since the eleventh century to integrate the 
seven arts with philosophy, for instance by including moral philosophy 
in the arts? The most ardent efforts were made by the fifteenth-century 
humanists who opposed the dry and technical Latin of the scholastics, 
and wished to elevate classical Latin instead as a stylistic norm. In 
terms of pedagogical content, the humanists put greater emphasis on 
ethics and politics than on logic, physics and metaphysics. Above all, 
humanists appeared to have been educationalists, and as such, they 
attached a great deal of importance to moral education.* 

Italian humanists of the late fourteenth centuries proposed a group- 
ing of five subjects, the studia humanitatis: grammar, rhetoric, poetics, 
ethics and history." The emphasis was on a correct and purposeful use 
of language, which was to be of practical use to the student's occupa- 
tion. These skills would be perfected by a practice of literary composi- 
tion, preferably in imitation of classical literature. ‘Philosophy’ did not 
achieve an independent position in either the studia humanitatis but 
was instead reduced to ethics. 


^ Jensma, ‘Inleiding artesfaculteit', 399, points to the problem of the old classifica- 
tion of the seven liberal arts. He sticks to a division of the curriculum into languages, 
philosophy and mathematics. 

5 Wansink, Politieke wetenschappen, 26. 

€ The notion of pedagogy as the humanists’ first concern derives from Paul Oskar 
Kristeller, notably in his Renaissance Thought. For the emphasis on moral education 
(and the practical limits to such an ideal), see Grafton and Jardine, From Humanism 
to the Humanities. 

7 Kristeller, Renaissance Thought, 9-10, 110. 
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In the universities of the Northern Netherlands, neither of the above 
classifications became commonplace. In philosophy, the Aristotelian 
division of logic, physics, metaphysics and moral philosophy remained 
roughly intact. However, the Italian conception of the studia humani- 
tatis did influence the groupings of arts subjects. The component 
valued most by the humanists, rhetoric, played a central role in this 
arrangement. 


The influence of the humanists: rhetoric as a cohesive component 


The Italian humanists of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries showed 
little interest in medieval logic; they believed that scholasticism gave too 
much attention to the logical soundness of arguments and too little to 
their persuasiveness.? Logic or dialectic was to be easily comprehensible 
and aimed at persuasive communication; the speaker was to appeal to 
the emotions of the hearer in order to ‘move’ (Latin movere) him to do 
something. This orientation towards community and communication 
led humanists in general to argue that students were better off learning 
classical rhetoric than medieval logic, with its elaborate, incomprehen- 
sible and inelegant conceptual apparatus.? 

The element of rhetoric dealing with the finding of arguments, 
inventio, was of special interest to the humanists. Inventio provided an 
arsenal of standard arguments or 'commonplaces' (loci communes or 
topoi); these included, for instance, arguments of definition, compari- 
son, relation, circumstance and testimony.'? The humanists especially 
favoured this last variety, and statements by authorities (auctoritates) 
and examples (exempla), in particular, enjoyed immense popularity. 
Those who wanted to be in command of these commonplaces needed 
to have a vast ready knowledge, or at least to be able to find the rel- 
evant information from their books at the drop of a hat. For a good 
argument it was necessary to know both classical rhetorical theory and 
classical texts for source material. These humanist ideas had important 
consequences for the structuring of the arts subjects at the universities 
and athenaeums of the Republic. 


* Jardine, ‘Humanistic logic’, 175; and Moss, Renaissance Truth, passim. 

? [n 1955 Baron launched the term 'civic humanism' to denote the social and com- 
municative orientation of the Florentine humanists of the Quattrocento. See Baron, 
The Crisis, passim. 

10 Corbett, Classical Rhetoric, 110. 
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History, politics, classical literature and rhetoric 


The humanists made an obvious connection between rhetoric and 
classical literature. But there were two more arts subjects that closely 
followed suit: historia and, to a lesser extent, politica. This meant that a 
chair in ‘history and eloquence’ often meant, in fact, a chair in Latin." 
How did these four disciplines interconnect? 

Rhetoric and classical literature together formed a true goldmine 
(aurifodina) of arguments, and more specifically, arguments from 
authority.” The best literature for such examples, moreover, was ancient 
historiography; and the humanists of the Renaissance followed their 
classical forebears in claiming that the purpose of writing history was 
not to offer an unbiased reconstruction of factual occurrences, but to 
carefully arrange the historical material in such a way as to provide the 
reader with a sound moral education. It is therefore difficult to distin- 
guish the teaching of history from the teaching of moral philosophy. 
According to Vossius, the historian provided and classified historical 
facts, and the philosopher investigated the causes of the historical 
realities." 

History has a particular connection, of course, to the field of poli- 
tics. This ‘political’ science was a specialisation of moral philosophy, 
and aimed to describe the ideal state and to set guidelines for a mor- 
ally responsible policy. For this purpose as well, examples were taken 
from the classics. Vossius thus called himself a professor of history and 
politics." It was with the latter subject that he entered the domain of 
moral philosophy. After all, politics is not only an assemblage of his- 
torical facts, but more importantly a prescriptive argument, or series 
of arguments, founded on these facts. 


! Jensma, Inleiding artesfaculteit’, 400. 

12 For the term ‘aurifodina’, and the importance of commonplace books, see Frank- 
Van Westrienen, Schoolschrift, 143-195 (chapters: ‘Aurifodina I' and 'Aurifodina IT), 
and, crucially, Moss, Printed Commonplace-books. 

B Vossius, Nut van de geschiedenis, 54. On Vossius’ theory of history, see Wicken- 
den, Vossius and History. On the Renaissance theory of history in general, see Grafton, 
What Was History? 

14 Heesakkers, ‘Foundation’, 11; Haitsma Mulier, ‘Geschiedbeoefening’, 69. Vossius 
to NN, dd. 01 07 1631 (Van Miert, ‘Nec inglorium’, 22); Vossius to Swartius, dd. 01 03 
1632 (Epp. Col. I, no. 160; Rademaker, ‘Athenaeum in correspondence’, 41); Vossius to 
J. de Witt, dd. 15 10 1631 (Epp. Col. I, no. 318). He was addressed as such, for example 
in Gruterus to Vossius, dd. 29 02 1632 (Rawl. 80, fol. 170r). Politica as assignment is 
nevertheless not to be found in RBOB or in VR. Vossius considered Greek as part of 
his duties too (Heesakkers, ‘Foundation’, 11). 
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From this we can clearly see the interconnection between the subjects 
of rhetoric, classics, history and politics. Rhetoric involved not only 
the discovery of effective arguments, but also the ability to put these 
arguments into words, both in speech and on the page: eloquentia. 
The study of Latin was a part of eloquence, which aimed at a perfect 
understanding of language as a means to express thoughts in words. 
Moreover it emphasised the use of elegant language (elegantia). The 
final element required in true eloquence was a knowledge of classi- 
cal texts, i.e. eruditio.^ For this reason, teaching eloquence usually 
involved discussing a classical author.'^ However, eloquence involved 
performance as well as composition; as explained in chapter 5, this was 
achieved by memorising the text (memoria) and delivering it with the 
most effective intonations and gestures (actio). In practice, the terms 
eloquentia and rhetorica were interchangeable, at least in seventeenth- 
century universities: there was no real difference between a professor of 
rhetoric and a professor of eloquence. In this way rhetoric was closely 
connected to history, politics and the classics. 

At the Athenaeum this group of subjects, with the exception of poli- 
tics, was treated together." Although Vossius did not explicitly teach 


55 Hofmann, ‘Classics in Groningen’, 3-4. 

16 Sandys, Classical scholarship IL, 459. 

17 Vossius's successor Blondel was appointed as professor ‘in his place’, with Vos- 
sius being designated as ‘professor historiarum": RBOB, dd. 19 11 1649 (inv.no. 2, 
fol. 11r); VR, dd. 05 01 1650 (inv.no. 19, fol. 11r); Van Lennep, Memorabilia, 49-51, 
147-149; cf. Rademaker, 'Geschiedbeoefening', 261. His closest colleague Morus, too, 
was appointed ‘in place of Vossius' but this time in ‘historia ecclesiastica’ (RBOB, dd. 
06 08 1649 and 17 04 1652, (inv.no. 2, fols 9r and 41r.). His successor Keuchenius 
was appointed as ‘professor historiarum’, but his inaugural address was On the fate of 
eloquence (RBOB, dd. 27 10 1662, inv.no. 2, fol. 144r; De Bom, Het hooger onderwijs, 
23). At the beginning of November 1668 (RBOB, dd. 01 11 1668, inv.no. 2, fol. 99v) 
there was some talk of appointing a professor ‘Eloquentiae’. Later that month Meiboom 
was appointed as 'professor literaturae et historiarum' (RBOB dd. 29 11 1668, inv.no. 
2, fol. 171r). Abraham Faber, as professor of history, Greek and Latin was also charged 
with eloquence (Heesakkers, ‘De hoogleraar Francius’, 99). His appointment in 1670 is 
not mentioned in RBOB. Antonius Slicher, Collegii logici publici...disputatio quinta, 
dd. 14 09 1669, calls him in a dedication ‘Historiarum et Eloquentiae peritissimus, de 
studiis meis historicis optime meritus'; cf. Graevius's remark to N. Heinsius, dd. 13 04 
1673 (Syl. Epp. IV, 178): '[Faber], cui nostrarum litterarum docendarum provincia est 
credita...’; Francius was appointed to teach ‘Roman History’ and spoke of his ‘profes- 
sio historiarum et eloquentiae’. Having delivered an unpaid oration on eloquence two 
years earlier, he now delivered an address on the use of history, and, twelve years later, 
was given Greek in addition to his teaching load. In 1692 he was narrowly persuaded 
to decline a call from Leiden to become professor of ‘eloquence, Greek and history’ 
(Heesakkers, ‘De hoogleraar Francius’, 104). His refusal was initially due to the overlap 
between this assignment and that of his friend Gronovius, with whom he wished to 
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politics, he justified his plan to cover universal history by pointing 
out its importance for the civilis doctrina: the art of management, also 
known as politica, scientia civilis, sapientia civilis or prudentia civilis. 
Since, however, this subject lacked its own chair, and was later taught 
exclusively by professors of philosophy, we have decided to include it 
under the heading of moral philosophy in our discussion of the arts 
curriculum in chapter 8. 

Besides the grouping of history, classics and eloquence we find the 
Oriental languages, foremost among which was Hebrew, followed by 
Aramaic (known as Chaldaean), Arabic, Syrian, and Ethopian. As a 
form of grammatical teaching, these 'ancient languages' belonged to the 
arts. The most historically significant expression of the unity of Latin, 
Greek and Hebrew was the founding of the Collegium Trilingue, an 
institute for the study of the three scriptural languages, in Louvain in 
1517.? As an ancillary science of biblical exegesis, however, the study 
of Oriental languages was part of theology. At the Athenaeum, these 
languages were taught separately from Greek, a practice maintained 
elsewhere only at Franeker." A real professor of Oriental languages 
was appointed only in 1686, besides a professor theologiae. The study of 
Oriental languages is included under the discussion of the arts in this 
book, and not under theology, for two reasons.” First, the knowledge 
of Oriental languages was never an aim in itself, but only ever a means 
to an end, and thus, like the other arts subjects, served a propaedeuti- 
cal function with regard to the higher faculties. Secondly, the Oriental 
languages were introduced to the Athenaeum half a century earlier 
than theology. Even though this introduction was short-lived, the sub- 
ject must have been important to the curators, even without theology. 
Nevertheless, the teaching of Hebrew at the Athenaeum focused on 
the Old Testament and had no connection to history and eloquence, 
with which it was never combined. This is why it will be treated here 
as secondary to history and eloquence. 


remain on good terms. When Leiden resolved this issue the Amsterdam magistrate 
managed to persuade Francius to stay by appealing to him and raising his salary. He 
seems to have threatened to leave merely to receive a raise. 

? De Vocht, Collegium Trilingue. 

? Jensma, Inleiding artesfaculteit’, 400. 

2 Fuks, Hebreeuwse studies’, 409. 
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Three phases can be observed in the history of this subject: a florescence 
under Vossius (1632-1649), followed by a period (1649-1674) of poor 
achievement by professors who never remained at the Athenaeum for 
more than six years (Blondel, Morus, Keuchenius, Meiboom and Faber). 
Finally, another period of vigour, beginning with Wolzogen in 1670, 
and strengthened from 1674 by Francius. 


Vossius (1632-1649) 


Vossius's subject was history, a subject which, as we have seen, cor- 
responded to politics or civilis doctrina: ‘For you know that with the 
civilis doctrina I have to digress on all ages.” Vossius specifically taught 
church or ecclesiastical history, which was explicitly identified as a 
subject in the teaching obligations of his successors: Blondel, Morus, 
Keuchenius, Meiboom and Wolzogen. 

Even before his inaugural speech On the usefulness of history, Vossius 
had published a series of works on history.? There is no indication, 
however, that Vossius systematically taught his theory of history, as for- 
mulated in his Ars historica of 1623. In stead of focussing on the theory 
of history, in Amsterdam he lectured on historia civilis, political history, 
material for which consisted of antiquarian data, written summaries (e.g. 
the succession of royal dynasties, timelines with dates) and full-blown 
historiography: narratives worked up from this material in such a way 
as to impart moral lessons. This historia iusta was Vossius's real passion: 
mere factual knowledge transformed into philosophical history. The 


2 Vossius to Rivet, dd. 31 01 1632 (Epp. Col. I, no. 174; Rademaker, ‘Athenaeum 
in correspondence’, 33): ‘Scis enim ut cum civili doctrina mihi omne aevum sit ema- 
nandum.' 

? Historia de controversis quas Pelagius eiusque reliquiae moverunt (1618); Ars histo- 
rica (1623); De historicis Graecis (1623); De historicis Latinis (1627); Theses theologicae 
et historicae (1628). In 1641 appeared his long-awaited De theologia gentili, a descrip- 
tion of natural phenomena, myths and pagan religions from antiquity and subsequent 
ages. His Leiden lecture notes were posthumously published as Historiae universalis 
epitome (1699, in: Ars historica). He published in addition a number of shorter works 
on theological and ecclesiastical history. Finally, he left many manuscripts dealing with 
a wide array of historical subjects: archives, chronology, daily life in antiquity, Greek 
coins, Roman emperors, and so on. A relatively large amount of literature exists on 
this subject. Wickenden, Vossius and History; Rademaker, Geschiedenis als wetenschap; 
Rademaker, ‘Geschiedenisbeoefening’; Groenland, Historia de historicis. 
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philosopher must understand historical particulars as manifestations 
of more general causal processes and networks. As philosophical his- 
tory the historia iusta is also useful history.? Against the background 
of this systematic perspective on history, Vossius's inaugural speech 
on the value of history no longer stands out as a defence of his own 
subject, but as a formulation of the specific form of history that Vos- 
sius loved so dearly. 

Although original contributions can be found in Vossius's historical 
works, his work ‘cannot be ranked with that of more original minds’. 
Vossius's inaugural speech presented nothing new, but then, innova- 
tions could hardly be expected from him; he was known principally as 
a sharp and erudite scholar who could arrange arcane details into more 
manageable overviews.? The oration on the value of history strictly 
follows these lines, dissecting the concept of history into ever-smaller 
disciplines, each defined and discussed in their turn. Vossius's personal 
contribution is chiefly his emphasis on the wholesome effect of history, 
not so much for secular as for religious life. 

Even before the opening of the Athenaeum Vossius had started 
teaching private classes. In the mornings he read Xenophon or another 
Greek author. In the afternoon he turned to the Latin historians, such 
as Florus or Justinus. But he preferred teaching Christian history, as 
he demontrated when he started with his public lectures. He began 
at the beginning, with Creation, since he deemed it necessary for his 
lectures to cover every period in history.” As this was a rather ambi- 
tious scheme, he chose to focus on Hebrew (i.e. Old Testament), as well 
as Greek and Roman history. This history, like that of the New Testa- 
ment, but unlike those of the pagans, inculcated pietas. Vossius also 
continued to teach, as he had done at Leiden, pagan classical history, 
with a typical emphasis on its exempla of good virtue—and especially 
the Greek period, since ‘the Greek regime corresponds most to ours’.”® 
The Romans were important more because they conquered the world 
and had a permanent influence on the territorial divisions of Europe. 


B Rademaker, Geschiedenis als wetenschap, 26-27. 

^ Rademaker, Geschiedenis als wetenschap, 41. 

5 Gedenkboek, vii. 

6 Vossius to Laud, dd. 14 07 1631 (Epp. Col. I, no. 140). 

? Barlaeus to Huygens, dd. 18 01 1632 (Huygens, BW I, no. 652). 

? Vossius to Rivet, dd. 31 01 1632 (Epp. Col. I, no. 174; Rademaker, 'Athenaeum 
in correpondence’, 33): *... Graecaque tanto fructuosior, quanto [Rademaker: quam] 
imperium Graeciae similius [Rademaker: similis] est nostro.’ 
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Vossius spent longer dealing with Old Testament history than he had 
intended to. Five months after the start of his lectureship he expressed 
the fear, in hindsight unjustified, that he would have to cut short his 
history of Christianity, and hoped that he would live long enough to 
teach this subject fully.? In November 1633 he joked that he has become 
a doctor in canon law, since he had dealt at such length with the ante- 
Nicene Church Fathers, most of all Eusebius of Caesarea, and with the 
articles of the Church councils themselves. In doing so he intended to 
demonstrate how different the early Church had been from that of his 
own day.? In 1637 Vossius mentioned en passant that he was studying 
both ecclesiastical and secular history, but the latter seems to have had 
no link to his public or private lectures?! 

After the departure of Hortensius in 1639 the city council debated 
whether or not to hire a second history professor, to teach Roman 
history, a subject of great popularity among young students and other 
interested parties. ‘For unless — Vossius stated— 


Roman history or something similar is taught at the same time that I 
publicly expound sacred or ecclesiastical history, there is a risk that this 
omission will reduce the number of those who come here, as if to a 
lesson-market. For you know that there are not many lovers of ecclesiastic 
history in these parts.” 


This passage shows that Vossius had a keen interest in church history, 
although he realised the greater appeal of Roman history. Until this 
moment, therefore, Vossius had not seen fit to teach Roman history, 
even though he had intended to do so in 1632. 

Furthermore, Vossius criticised the theologians who examined the 
scriptures without a historical context, but rather used it as the basis 
of new doctrines: 


It is said that there have been men who, from the time of the apostles to 
our own age, interpreted the Scripture; and for whom it is not the dogmas 


? Vossius to Laud, dd. 14 05 1632 (Epp. Col. I, no. 173). 

3° Vossius to Grotius, dd. 12 11 1633 (Grotius, BW V, no. 1890). 

31 Vossius to Borgesius, dd. 05 06 1637 (Epp. Col. I, no. 306). 

? Vossius to Boswell, dd. 00 00 1639 (Epp. Col. I, no. 166): *Nam nisi vel Romana 
historia, vel eiusmodi quid, eo tempore doceatur quo ego in sacra vel ecclesiastica sum 
historia publice enarranda, periculum sit ne ille quoque defectus imminuat eorum 
numerum qui huc se, tanquam ad studiorum mercatum, receperunt. Scis enim his 
terris non usque adeo multos esse ecclesiasticae antiquitatis amantes. 
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accepted in the first ages that must be considered, nor how the Church 
was governed, but rather that which God means by his Word, that is, 
how they should best understand the scriptures anew. Had not this pas- 
sion for novelty and contempt for antiquity infused so many souls, like 
a pestilential star, human affairs should be more blessed.? 


In this regard, Vossius undoubtedly had in mind the dogmatic discus- 
sions that played a role in the Dutch Revolt. 

With respect to Vossius's teaching we further learn that in 1643, in 
public as well as private speeches, he spoke about the benefits of fasting, 
causing some to suspect him of Catholicism. In the same year he spoke 
on the church father Tertullian. In May 1644 Vossius treated an even 
earlier era—the period of the Roman kings, more specifically that of 
the last king, Lucius Tarquinius Superbus (534-509 BC), as well as the 
ten attributes of royal dignity.” In February 1645 Vossius reached the 
defeat of Hannibal at the end of the Second Punic War, in 202 BC. 

The explanation for Vossius's lectures on the Roman Kingdom and 
the Second Punic War lie in the decision of the Athenaeum council 
in 1639. As we have seen, during that year the Council of Mayors and 
ex-Mayors, at the suggestion of Vossius himself, deliberated about 
appointing a professor of Roman history.” Eventually, however, they 
favoured a professor of law instead. Vossius, as a result, began to teach 
secular history in addition to his other subjects. 

Vossius also lectured on two other subjects that are not explicitly 
mentioned anywhere in his title: eloquence and Greek. In 1643 he 
gave a ‘collegium oratorium' for students of the Athenaeum and of the 
Remonstrant Seminary. The teaching of Greek seems to have caused 


? Vossius to Boswell, dd. 00 00 1639 (Epp. Col. I, no. 166): ‘Homines fuisse aiunt 
qui ab apostolorum temporibus ad nostrum usque seculum, scripturam enarrarunt; 
eoque non dispiciendum quae dogmata obtinuerint primis etiam seculis, vel quale 
fuerit regimen ecclesiae, sed quid Deus dicat in verbo Suo, hoc est: quomodo ipsi nove 
putent scripturas intelligi oportere. Hic novellitatis ardor, is antiquitatis contemptus nisi 
pestilentis instar sideris multorum animos afflasset, beatius in rebus ageretur humanis. 
On ‘pestilentis sideris... afflasset’ cf. Petronius, Satyricon, II, 7. 

** Vossius to Grotius, dd. 07 09 1643 (Grotius, BW XIV, no. 6412). 

3 One of these was the crown, according to Vossius an imitation of the sun. The 
sun was the supreme image of divinity and therefore symbolised the role of kings as 
God's representatives on earth. Vossius may have been inspired by Tertullian's treatise 
De corona, although the sun is not mentioned in this text. 

3% Rademaker, Life and Works, 245; Rademaker, Leven en werk, 193. 

?' See above, page 194, note 32. 
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some resistance. Not long before he began his lectures, Vossius stated 
that he had been appointed professor on condition that he would teach 
the same subjects as he had done in Leiden. 'And therefore Greek will 
have to be joined to universal history as well.' But this was not uncon- 
troversial: Some have serious doubts about this decision, since they 
prefer me to occupy myself with Hebrew history on the one hand and 
Roman and Greek history on the other. 

Vossius's chair was not specifically in church history, but rather in 
‘historia’ as a whole; that a church historian succeeded him can be 
attributed to Vossius's own interpretation of his remit.? 


Failure and decline (1650-1670) 


The scholarly recluse Blondel (1650-1655) wasted no time at Amster- 
dam. Within a short period he published several bulky and erudite 
works.“ Yet again the curators had managed to attract a great name to 
the Athenaeum; and in spite of the City Council's complaints that he 
neglected his teaching, he did give some lectures." Nothing is known 
of the contents of these lectures, although we can claim a definite break 
from Vossius's active involvement in private tuition. 

In 1652 the Amsterdam curators appointed Alexander Morus 
alongside Blondel, both occupying chairs of church history. Morus 
was expected to teach whatever the burgomasters considered useful 
and advantageous to the illustrious school.? This may have implied an 
obligation to teach French to the sons of the burgomasters.? Accord- 
ing to Isaac Vossius, Morus was appointed to teach Greek, although 


3% Vossius to Meursius, dd. 30 08 1631 (Epp. Col. I, no. 148): ‘Eoque Graecas literas 
cum historia universa coniungi oportebit. Quo in consilio nonnihil aliqui nutant, qui 
me partim in rebus Hebraeorum, partim Romana Graecaque historia esse mallent.’ 
Quoted by Heesakkers, ‘Foundation’, 11. 

3 See above, page 189, note 14. 

? Barrum Campano-Francicum, Amsterdam (Blaeu), 1652; De eucharistiae sacra- 
mento, Deventer (Columbius) 1654; Genealogiae francicae plenior assertio, Amsterdam 
(Blaeu) 1654; Actes authentiques des eglises reformées, Amserdam (Blaeu) 1655. Blondel 
entered into polemics with Catholics. 

^ This appears from a 1687 recollection in Borremans, Vesperae Gorinchemenses, 
162. 

# RBOB, dd. 15 02 1652 (inv.no. 2, fols 40-41): Morus offers his services; dd. 17 
04 1652 (inv.no. 2, fol. 41) he is appointed. Cf. Gronovius to N. Heinsius, quoted in 
Bots and De Vet, ‘Blondel’, 125. 

^ Kindly suggested to me by H. de Waardt. 
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this subject may in fact have been added later by the burgomasters.“ 
Unfortunately, nothing is known about the regular lessons of Morus, 
except that, unlike Blondel, he was an excellent speaker. 

A successor to Morus was only located three years after his depar- 
ture in 1658. But his replacement, Keuchenius, so dulled the lustre 
of the chair of Vossius and Blondel, that at first he was offered no 
salary. This situation was revised almost a year after his inauguration, 
although his yearly allowance of 300 guilders was nothing to that of 
his predecessors.“ 

The fact that Keuchenius's inaugural speech was on eloquence, even 
though he had been appointed to teach history, underlines the natural 
connection between the two subjects. His appointment also entailed 
a break with the past: he dealt with secular Roman eloquence, and his 
taste for the Romans is further demonstrated by his subsequent pub- 
lications. Church history, as taught by Vossius, Blondel and Morus, 
disappeared with Keuchenius. 

The new professor edited two editions of Roman historiographers. 
Even before his appointment he had produced an edition of Cornelius 
Nepos, which was sufficiently popular to be reprinted three times during 
his professorship." As the author of the Famous Men, a work written 
in a simple but lively style, Nepos was regarded as an ideal author for 
teaching history. Vossius had previously advocated the use of Nepos for 
this very reason.“ Nepos's handling of his sources may not be critical, 
but that formed no obstacle to a humanist method of teaching, which 
was based on moral exempla. Moreover, the fact that Keuchenius lec- 
tured on such a simple author, could be an indication that the level of 
historical education during his professorship was rather basic. 

In 1661 Keuchenius published an edition of Julius Frontinus's two 
extant works, on military stratagems and aqueducts. We do not know if 
Keuchenius discussed Frontinus during his own lectures. The following 
year he produced another edition, this time of the Medicina of Quintus 
Serenus, a Roman physician from the beginning of the third century. 


^ I. Vossius to N. Heinsius, dd. 01 09 1652 (Syl. Epp. III, 643). 

5 Vossius initially earned 2,500 and soon therefore 2,600 guilders, and additionally 
was given free accommodation. Blondel got the same. Morus had earned 1,700 guilders 
plus 600 to cover his housing expenses. 

^* Keuchenius, De fato eloquentiae Romanae. 

^ Keuchenius, Nepos, reprints: Leiden/Rotterdam 1667; Leiden 1675; Amsterdam 
1687. 

^ Rademaker, ‘Geschiedbeoefening’, 267. 
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This work must have dovetailed with the lectures given by his colleague 
Blasius. Keuchenius proclaimed it his duty to stimulate the study of 
Roman history both in speech and in writing.? Finally, he published a 
biography of the Roman emperor Antoninus Pius, to which he added 
a systematic comparison between the French cardinals Richelieu and 
Mazarin.” With this edition, Keuchenius explicitly entered the adjacent 
subject of politica. 

The appreciation for Keuchenius was rather small.” In addition to 
Constantijn Huygens's negative opinion of him,” his reputation suf- 
fered from rumours that he succeeded not on his own merits but only 
on the work of others. It was believed in particular that he made use 
of the work of his grandfather and namesake, who had been mayor 
of Wesel and court physician to the Elector of Brandenburg.? As a 
researcher Keuchenius may have made a poor impression, but his deci- 
sions as an editor demonstrate his eye for authors useful to a pedagogic 
curriculum. 

On 29 November 1668, the burgomasters decided to employ Marcus 
Meiboom to give ‘public lectures and private tuition’ for a trial period 
of one year, with a salary of 1,200 guilders.” Meiboom differed indeed 
from his colleagues by virtue of the intellectual abilities on which he 
had built his reputation. Although he had a difficult temperament,” the 
burgomasters were desperate to hire someone, for they had a personal 
interest in the matter: they wanted Meiboom to give private lessons 
to the children of the city regents.* In spite of his aversion to private 
lessons he did agree to teach Greek." The burgomasters were wise to 
offer Meiboom a one year contract only, for after that year they wanted 
the wayward scholar to leave, presumably due to a low opinion of his 
teaching of the ‘litterae humaniores’, as Nicholas Heinsius described 


® Keuchenius, Sereni Medicina, sig. *5v. 


5 Keuchenius, Antoninus Pius. 

5! Theissen, ‘Aanhangsel’, 614. 

5 See page 85. 

3 D'Orville, ‘Oratio’, 52. 

* RBOB, dd. 19 11 1668 (inv.no. 2, fol. 171r). 

5 See pages 89-90. 

°° RBOB, dd. 19 11 1668 (inv.no. 2, fol. 171r). According to Burmannus, Meiboom 
refused to give private lessons to [one of] the mayors' sons even if he were to be 
generously rewarded: see page 90. 

5 Lambertus Segers dedicated his Collegii ethici... disputatio secunda, dd. 17 07 
1669, to, among others, Meiboom, 'Historiarum ac Eloquentiae professor; in Graecis 
praeceptor meus’. 
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the assignment.” The curators would have been wise to give his suc- 
cessors a trial period as well. 

The appointment of Faber in 1670 came rather late, since he had 
already given a series of lectures at the Athenaeum between 1656 and 
1658.? According to one contemporary he had lectured on politica, a 
subject Alexander Morus would not have had time to cover. The curators 
were unenthusiastic about his achievements, dismissing him 'for certain 
reasons’. Yet twelve years later he was offered a full chair as professor 
historiae, although according to Graevius, his lessons were still far from 
impressive. Faber did not limit his teaching to history but also taught 
literature, as was customary.^ We will meet him again in our chapter 
on law, since in 1674 his chair was changed to jurisprudence. Besides 
Faber, Wolzogen was installed as professor of church history. Secular 
and ecclesiastical history were therefore now officially divided into two 
chairs. Although this decision was revoked in 1686, when Wolzogen 
was given secular history as well, the explicit distinction between the 
two fields shows how differently they continued to be conceived. 


Wolzogen (1670-1690) 


Wolzogen was appointed professor of ‘historia ecclesiastica’.” As such, 
his assignment differed only slightly from that of Meiboom, who had to 
teach general history and also (as Heinsius presumed) literature, but for 
the first time in twelve years, church history was explicitly mentioned 
as a professorial assignment. 


5: N. Heinsius to Schefferus, dd. 30 10 1671 (Syl. Epp. V, 133). 

5 See page 84. 

$' See page 91, note 231. 

& Antonius Slicher, Collegii logici publici...disputatio quinta, dd. 14 09 1669, calls 
him in a dedication ‘Historiarum et Eloquentiae peritissimus, de studiis meis histori- 
cis optime meritus'. Cf. Graevius's remark to N. Heinsius, dd. 13 04 1673 (Syl. Epp., 
IV, no. 128): ‘[Faber], cui nostrarum litterarum docendarum provincia est credita..." 
Heesakkers, ‘De hoogleraar Francius’, 99. 

$ Graevius to Nic. Heinsius, dd. 13 04 1673 (Syl. Epp. IV, 178); Kernkamp, Acta et 
decreta II, 502. In the RBOB only his position as Walloon pastor is mentioned. Nor 
does the 1670 VR mention his appointment. In Utrecht Wolzogen enjoyed a salary of 
300 guilders. This minute sum prompted him to lecture only once a week, as extra- 
ordinarius. In 1670 he became full professor, with his salary being doubled and an 
obligation to lecture twice a week from then on. Hence, the Utrecht curators avoided 
Wolzogen being called away to Leiden but they were unable to avoid a similar call to 
Amsterdam some months later. 
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Wolzogen's outspoken Cartesianism may not have been apparent in 
his lectures on church history. After all, in the debate on the Interpres 
he attacked his opponent for ignoring Descartes's explicit prohibition 
not to use philosophy against the Bible, as we have seen in chapter two. 
According to Wolzogen, reason moved within the area of philosophy, 
whereas divine truth was revealed and could not be discovered by 
reason. Yet, in his lectures on church history he cannot possibly have 
avoided debates on the Trinity and on predestination, which in the 
early Christian period had led to radical controversies. Even Descartes 
himself had not offered a convincing solution to the problem of divine 
predestination. In his correspondence with Queen Christina of Sweden, 
Descartes had claimed that anything that came about because of human 
desire was desired also by God, but that man was not under obligation. 
Man in his freedom wants to do right, since only this gives pleasure and 
is freely accessible.” This teaching was close to the Calvinist doctrine of 
predestination. But Descartes did not appeal to divine benevolence to 
unite free will with predestination. If Wolzogen had supported Descartes 
on this issue, the Calvinists would not have objected. 

Although little is known of its contents, Wolzogen's teaching has 
received some fame. He was also a preacher for the Walloon congrega- 
tion, an occupation that he dearly loved. One year after his appoint- 
ment, this affection resulted in a preacher's manual, Orator Sacer. In the 
preface to this work, Wolzogen wrote that he had dictated many notes 
on the ideal preacher, but never published them; now he presented a 
complete manual to help those who could not attend his lectures. He 
provided not only rules, but also plenty of examples. The rules were not 
to be followed too strictly, lest eloquence lead to monotony; rather, they 
were intended to help the individual's natural talent flourish. Wolzogen 
stressed the importance of speaking naturally. "Ihis is the purpose of 
this art, that we can do without it. And it should be used only to perfect 
nature, having become natural itself. 

Wolzogen therefore taught sacred eloquence alongside his lectures in 
church history. During the first four years of his appointment he had 
ample opportunity to do so: Faber, who taught history and literature, 


6 Van der Hoeven, Descartes, 72-73. 

* Wolzogen, Orator sacer, sig. **v. 

® Wolzogen, Orator sacer, sig. **2r-v: ‘Ad id adhibenda ars est, ut arte possimus 
carere nec eius alius usus quam ut naturam perficiat, ipsa in naturam versa.' Cf. Ovid, 
Ars amatoria, I, 313. 
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was so incapable as an orator that one can hardly imagine him teach- 
ing eloquence. But after 1674, Wolzogen's lectures on rhetoric must 
have come to an end, since his friend Petrus Francius was in that year 
appointed to a chair of history and eloquence. 

To his Orator sacer, Wolzogen added a Blueprint of the orator, 
adapted for use in private tuition, from which it can be deduced that 
he also gave private tuition. According to a contemporary biographer, 
the private tuition he offered to the regents' sons had in fact been one 
of the main reasons for appointing him.” He spent as much as four 
hours per day on these ‘colléges particuliers'. Beyond this, he taught his 
‘leçons publiques’ in the auditorium three times a week. Furthermore, 
he preached five times a week in the Walloon church. In March 1673 
and in January 1674, shortly after the restoration of the stadtholderate, 
Wolzogen delivered two orations in praise of the House of Orange.® 

Wolzogen had already attracted many students at Utrecht. Accord- 
ing to his biographer, this was the very reason that Amsterdam had 
chosen him. An eyewitness described him as unimaginative, although 
his voice was penetrating and clear, and his delivery lively, convincing, 
serious and majestic, sometimes fierce, but always in control, with soft 
yet piercing gestures. He drew the listener's attention with all sorts of 
appeals, and maintained it with his substance. Overall his sermons were 
rich in content and well-structured.9 

In 1686 Wolzogen obtained an extension to his job: from then on 
he was also to teach ‘secular history’, while in the same year the Ath- 
enaeum welcomed its first professor of theology. A mastery of theology 
was impossible without Greek, which is why Francius was also enjoined 
to teach that language. The entire range of Roman or secular history, 
classical literature and rhetoric was evidently too much for Francius 
alone. From the new allocation of teaching duties, we can infer that a 
professor of history, literature and rhetoric was expected to pay suf- 
ficient attention to all three subjects. The period in which professors 
could adjust their own curriculum as it suited them was, for better or 


6 Wolzogen, Oratoris idea. 

7 Wolzogen, Lettres, 15-16. 

$ Muller, Beredeneerde beschrijving I, no. 2522. The orations have not been pre- 
served. 

© Wolzogen, Lettres, 19. According to the publisher of these laudatory letters, mostly 
dating from the 1668-1670 pamphlet war, the Walloon professor worked so hard that 
his health was gradually undermined. 
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for worse, at an end. Wolzogen got on well with Francius who, like 
himself, had a fondness for eloquence.” 


Francius (1674-1704) 


Francius applied for a chair in March 1672 by delivering an Address 
on the study of eloquence, but to no avail. He had more luck two years 
later: on 20 March he recited the four-hundred-line poem Irenicon 
on the occasion of the Peace Treaty with England. Faber, offered a 
raise as an incentive, switched chairs to law, and allowed Francius to 
be appointed professor of Roman history in his place.” ‘Eloquence’ 
was not mentioned in the title of the chair, but according to Francius 
himself it played a part.” 

In teaching eloquence, Francius drew closer to Wolzogen. This 
entailed a separation between sacred and secular eloquence, prob- 
ably as an extension of the division between ecclesiastical and secular 
history. 


Francius’s teaching of history 

The only trace of Francius’s interest in secular history is his oration on 
the benefits of history, which he gave as the introduction to a lecture 
on Livy.” He argued, in a traditional manner, that history deals less 
with particular events than with moral examples. Vossius had seen the 
study of history as a mirror, whose aim was not only to provide the best 
exempla, but also to encouraged its audience to follow them. History 
could be compared to a ‘torch that was served both to illuminate and 
to enlighten’. Francius restricted himself to the image of the mirror 
as a metaphor for reflection: ‘In history, like in a mirror, we observe 
what we should follow and what we should eschew.” He therefore 


70 Heesakkers, ‘De hoogleraar Francius’, 99. See also Graevius to Heinsius, dd. 30 
05 1679 (Syl. Epp. IV, 598), who calls Wolzogen 'coniunctissimus' to Francius. The 
scholars are again bracketed together in Graevius to N. Heinsius, dd. 04 01 1681 (Syl. 
Epp. IV, 701). 

71 VR, dd. 22 03 1674 (inv. no. 30, 45). This resolution refers to the mayors’ advice, 
but there is no trace of this in RBOB. 

7? Heesakkers, ‘De hoogleraar Francius’, 100. 

75 Francius, ‘Oratio II, dd. 20 04 1674’. Francius never had to deliver an actual 
inaugural address, since his Irenicon, dedicated to the mayors, was considered to have 
filled that role. Heesakkers, ‘De hoogleraar Francius’, 100, n. 40. 

^ Vossius, Nut der geschiedenis, 57. 

73 Francius, ‘Oratio II, dd. 20 04 1674’, 29: ‘In hac [sc. historia] tanquam in speculo, 
quid sequendum nobis sit, quid fugiendum, contemplamur.' 
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elaborated the theme less than Vossius had done, and his reasoning was 
significantly more abbreviated. Like Vossius he stated that the rules of 
philosophy first come to life by examples from history. More specifi- 
cally the ‘civil prudence we call politics’ was also derived from history, 
as was military science. These words of Francius correspond to those 
of Vossius in his inaugural speech, when he claimed that the benefit of 
history to public administration was evident, *whether we look at that 
part which deals with state government or the other part which deals 
with military science." These kinds of opinions made Francius rather 
conventional: he expounded the typical humanist view of the moral 
goal of history and preferred to link his subjects together rather than 
specialise in one particular area. 

Roman history, in other words, served as a moral mirror and as a 
goldmine for exempla. The ancient historiographers, therefore, deserved 
praise, and Francius promptly wrote one on Livy, to whom he would 
also dedicate his first lectures. Livy not only wrote a rich history of 
Rome, but wrote moreover with creamy eloquence, richness of vocabu- 
lary, and abundance (‘lacteam facundiam, copiam, ubertatem’, quoting 
from Quintilian)" and a divine and extraordinary way of speaking 
(divinum quoddam atque incredibile genus dicendi'— perhaps a ref- 
erence to Cicero).? Such remarks indicate to what extent history as a 
subject was considered a form of eloquence: by studying the historians, 
students became themselves acquainted with an eloquent style. Fran- 
cius considered his ‘praelectiones’ on Livy a form of literary education. 
For instance, he motivated his students with the words: “You should 
be present often and in crowds, o young men, if you are possessed to 
study this literature'.? 

This lecture on Livy does not constitute a fully-fledged inaugural 
speech. As a theoretical address on the benefit of history it is much less 
elaborate than Vossius's oration. Vossius explicitly argued that philoso- 
phy came second to history, but Francius did not express himself on this 
matter, showing more interest in eloquence than in ethics or politics, 


76 Vossius, Nut der geschiedenis, 58. 

7 Quintilian, Institutio Oratoria 8.1.3 and 10.1.32. 

78 Cicero, Post reditum 1: ‘quod tam divinum atque incredibile genus orationis’. I 
thank Anthony Richardson for pointing out this reference to me. 

? Francius, ‘Oratio II, dd. 20 04 1674’, 34: ‘crebri ac frequentes adeste, iuvenes, 
quicunque harum ipsarum tenemini studio litterarum." 
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and ignoring the relation between history and moral philosophy. For 
Francius, politics was hardly an issue. 

Francius lectured not only on Livy, but also on Florus, the second- 
century epitomist of Livy and a popular textbook in the seventeenth 
century.” Francius used this text for his lectures on eloquence, to which 
he gave more attention than to the teaching of history, and on which 
subject he crossed traditional boundaries. 


Francius's teaching of eloquence: prose 

Francius's interest in rhetoric is reflected in his great number of pub- 
lications on eloquence. First there are three ‘orations’ on eloquence in 
prose, poetry and religious subjects. These speeches were far too long 
to have been delivered in person, even though Francius had intended 
to do so.*! He also gave several dozen small speeches to introduce his 
students' public appearances. He was, furthermore, active as a speaker 
on several public occasions unrelated to the Athenaeum and he argued 
for an improved oratorical education for preachers.? 

The sources are mostly silent about the contents of his public lectures 
on rhetoric. In 1689 he discussed the Panegyric of Trajan by Pliny the 
Younger, an author who—as Francius claimed in 1704—did not reach 
the Ciceronian stylistic standard.? Not surprisingly, in October 1689 
he started reviewing Cicero's De oratore, and went on to lecture on 
this text for an entire year.** 

For the orations by his students, Francius chose not only standard 
authors like Cicero or Demosthenes, but also, sometimes, speeches 
from contemporary or recent history. In 1701, sixteen years after the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes by Louis XIV, he had a student recite a 
speech addressed by the Huguenot minister Pierre Dubosc to the French 
King.” Since the revocation many Huguenots had fled France to settle 


80 Francius, Styli exercitium primum, sig. *2v. In the province of Holland alone Florus 
saw no less than fourteen editions between 1638 and 1674 (Amsterdam: Elzevir 1638; 
Janssonius 1638, 1647; Leiden: Wyngaerden 1648; Elzevir 1648, 1655, 1657; Amsterdam: 
Elzevir 1660, 1664; Sweerts (in Dutch) 1664; Rotterdam: Leers, 1664, 1670; Amsterdam: 
Blaeu, 1672; Elzevir 1674). 

*! According to the editor Hendrik Wetsteen; Francius, Posthuma, sig. *4r. 

2 Roodenburg, ‘Predikanten op de kansel’, 327-329. 

55 Francius, ‘Oratio XLIV, dd. 17 03 1704, 605. 

** Francius, ‘Oratio XV, dd. 10 10 1689’, 191; Commelin, Beschryvinge, 648, mentions 
(in 1690) this lecture by Francius on De oratore. See pages 173-174. 

85 ‘Oratio XXXV, dd. 18 07 1701’; the oration itself in Flaviani...et Petri du- 
Boscii...orationes, Amsterdam 1701, 23-38. 
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in the Republic, and especially in Amsterdam. Dubosc's objections to 
Louis must have struck the right note with Francius's public. Previously, 
Francius's eulogy of Morinus met with great approval.*é 

From the landmark nationalist Histories of P.C. Hooft, Francius 
translated into Latin the speeches of the Duke of Alva and of Bernardo 
de Fresneda, both known for their uncomprising opposition to the 
rebel Dutch provinces. His students also recited the speech that Wil- 
liam the Silent addressed to the princes of Germany, the speeches of 
Marnix of Saint Aldegonde before the States of Holland and the Worms 
convention, and those of Elbertus Leoninus before the States-General.”” 
All were speeches from recent history with nationalist subjects. This 
historical component is typical for an education in rhetoric, but may 
also have originated in a stipulation that history be taught, for it had 
been neglected since Wolzogen's death in 1690. 

Francius's primary task was to teach Latin, and at this he succeeded 
only in part. Of course, the students' knowledge and understanding 
improved by memorising and performing Latin orations: certain turns 
of phrase would never be forgotten. The success of this procedure, 
although not in relation to Francius, is strikingly illustrated by Spinoza, 
whose Ethics is full of references to Terence, a school favourite. In 
particular can be found many expressions used by the slave Parmeno 
in the comedy Eunuchus; this has led one scholar to ‘speculate’ that 
Spinoza played this particular part in a performance organised by his 
Latin teacher Franciscus van den Enden.’ 

However, as Francius found, much to his disappointment, after years 
of practice his students were still unable to compose their own texts.” 
Only at the end of his career did he finally have the pleasure of hear- 
ing his students perform orations of their own creation. It may be no 
coincidence, on the other hand, that one of these students, Henricus 
Chastelain, had already been studying at Leiden for three years, before 
coming to Amsterdam especially for this occasion? We must there- 
fore conclude that the results of Francius's methods were limited to 


86 Rabus, Boekzaal, September/October 1700, 361-362. 

8 ‘Oratio XXXVI, dd. 19 12 1701’; ‘Oratio XXXIX, dd. 16 07 1703’; ‘Oratio XL, dd. 
17 07 1703’; ‘Oratio XLI, dd. 19 07 1703’; ‘Oratio XLII, dd. 20 07 1703’. 

88 Akkerman, Spinoza's tekort aan woorden, 9. 

® Heesakkers, ‘De hoogleraar Francius’, 113. As early as 1687 he expressed his 
disappointment, but that was even before he began to hold these sessions in public, 
with which he had earlier experimented only in private. See Francius, ‘Oratio VI, dd. 
09 06 1687’, 143-144. 

% Chastelain, De studio Oratorio, 6. 
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an improved eloquentia exterior, without the eloquentia interior being 
effectively stimulated. 

This limited success accounts for the criticism levelled at Francius's 
teaching: it was said to take too much time, and not enough effort on 
the teacher's part”! According to Francius however, a student could 
learn an oration of Cicero by heart—if not within a week—at least 
within a month.? Furthermore, he said, the time he dedicated to his 
sessions was over and above the time he spent on his regular profes- 
sorial tasks.” 

The performances organised by Francius show some resemblance to 
the declamatio, an erstwhile-favourite exercise in humanist pedagogy, 
which was also revitalized in eighteenth-century France, replacing 
student theatrical performances. Accordingly, sessions like these may 
be linked to Francius' interest in stage acting. He might have wanted 
to compensate for the lack of theatrical performances in the Dutch 
institutes of higher education. The Latin Schools, however, possessed a 
distinguished tradition of performing Latin plays.” Francius thus aligned 
himself rather more in with these schools than with the academic tra- 
dition. On the Iberian peninsula too, the practice of performing Latin 
drama, and primarily Jesuit plays, was well established at school.” 
Likewise, in Germany Jesuit drama was primarily school drama.” In 
France and England, by contrast, Latin drama was not very important, 
although better established at the institutes of higher education, notably 
the colleges, than at the grammar schools.” On 9 October 1690, Francius 
let his students recite the speeches of Ajax and Ulysses, transposed by 
himself into prose from Ovid's Metamorphoses. The same speeches were 
to be delivered thirty-three years later in the Paris Collége de Mazarin. 
From prosified Ovid, poetry is but a small step. 


| Heesakkers, ‘De hoogleraar Francius’, 123-124. 

2 Oratio XXXVIII, dd. 18 07 1702’, 583. 

? Francius, ‘Oratio XXII, dd. 28 01 1702’, 284-285. Cf. Heesakkers, ‘De hoogleraar 
Francius’, 123-124. 

^ Bloemendal, Spiegel van het dagelijks leven?; Parente, Religious drama, 9-10, 
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Gallardo Mediavilla, Juan Bonifacio’; Picón García, ‘Barceló’. 
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Francius's teaching of eloquence: poetry 

Francius taught poetry as well as prose. Although the latter would have 
been more beneficial for public speaking, the former required more 
artistic sense and so was more difficult.” Francius taught poetry in three 
ways: during regular lectures; at sessions in which his students publicly 
recited excerpts from the classical poets; and privately, by having them 
adapt classical Latin poets in their own way. 

How much attention Francius paid to poetry in his regular lec- 
tures one can only guess. He dedicated at least two lectures to Ovid.” 
Heesakkers suggests that in 1690, when some adaptations of Horace 
by his students were published, Francius may have dedicated a lecture 
to this author. The same might be assumed for the years 1696, 1698 
and 1699, when more Horace adaptations appeared. In 1689 three 
collections of Ovid versions were published, and again, perhaps, this 
coincided with a lecture on Ovid. 

His students' orations gave Francius a chance to expand on the his- 
tory of poetry. Thus, in the introduction to his address on Juvenal's 
tenth satire, he offered a review of the earliest Greek poets.'?? 

Finally, in private the students were chiefly taught to convert existing 
poetry from one metre to another, but they also versified the preface to 
Florus's epitome. However, as Francius indicated in his preface to these 
prose adaptations, poems were the most common source-material.'®! 
This had three advantages. 

In the first place students could learn the grammatical and metrical 
rules of Latin more quickly and effectively by such an active process. 
Furthermore students learned amplificatio, by which short narratives 
were made long; this was done by means of inventio, the technique of 
finding material for the story. Thus in 1697 four of Francius's students 
each wrote a ten-page poem, based on a fragment of prose no longer 
than a page and a half of Florus.’” It was exactly this amplificatio that, 
according to Francius, required a substantial erudition and vocabulary. 
Amplificatio was a technique most frequently used in the laudatio, the 


?8 Francius, ‘Oratio XVIII, dd. 10 07 1690’, 263-264. 

? Heesakkers, ‘De hoogleraar Francius’, 121-122, who refers to Francius to Heinsius, 
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1? Francius, ‘Oratio XLIIL dd. 25 02 1704’. 
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genre of praise. Having mastered this genre, the student would move 
to the other rhetorical genres, such as the judicial plea and the political 
speech.'” And indeed, as with the prose exercises, the students eventu- 
ally came up with their own poetic productions, as for instance in 1699 
with the Poetic Play on the Coming of Spring, of which Francius himself 
claimed: ‘I am sure that something lurks in here which can lure your 
gaze. Indeed I even dare promise that my students are to produce still 
better things.’ 

A third advantage of this method of education was that the students 
learned about the canon of Latin poetry, in which the prominent posi- 
tions were allotted to Ovid and Horace. 

The traces of Francius’s education also offer an insight into the 
question of which texts and authors were used in the public lectures 
and private lessons. Adaptations were frequently made of the speeches 
of Ajax and Odysseus from Ovid’s Metamorphoses, where they argue 
about who should inherit the shield of Achilles. Juvenal’s tenth satire 
was also popular. The choice of these pieces was determined in part by 
their rhetoric of praise and blame. As mentioned before, praise was, 
according to Francius, an essential part of eloquence.’® In addition, 
it is striking that Juvenal’s tenth satire attacks the use of fables as a 
historical source. Vossius had already quoted this satire to ban fables 
as an unsuitable source for the writing of history. "6 But in order to 
practice eloquence, Ovid and Juvenal were the poets who repeatedly 
featured in Francius's students' performances, although Petronius was 
also present. In the private style exercises, Ovid's Metamorphoses once 
again had first place: in 1689 verses 89-150 from book 1 on the four 
ages of man (golden, silver, bronze and iron), as well as the story of 
Pyramus and Thisbe, were adapted.” Five small volumes were dedicated 
to Horace." From the oeuvre of the Roman historiographer Florus a 


103 Francius, ‘Oratio XLIV, dd. 17 03 1704’, 604-605. 
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Illustration 7: Portrait of Petrus Francius, painted in 1688 by Ludolf 
Bakhuysen (Historical Collection of the University of Amsterdam: 
http://dpc.uba.uva.nl/portrettencollectie). 
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prose description of Campania (a popular area for travelling students) 
was put into hexameters.'? Vergil is conspicuously absent. 

Due to his talent for public speaking, Francius attracted students, and 
in conjunction with Wolzogen, he managed to restore the splendour 
that Vossius's chair had lost during the 1650s. 'Only barbarians rejoiced 
at Francius's death’, d'Orville concluded in his oration in honour of 
the first centenary of the Athenaeum." 

But like Vossius, Francius was no herald of change. Livy and Florus 
were traditional prose authors and Ovid's Metamorphoses and Horace's 
Odes had always been central to the poetry canon. There is no evidence 
whatsoever that he studied historical or textual criticism like his Leiden 
antagonist Perizonius. He was innovative only in the area of practical 
pedagogy, proposing that budding orators train with actors, and open 
to the new literature of French neoclassicism. Respectability, dignity and 
savoir-faire should be united in the orator." Francius was a good and 
industrious teacher, an excellent stylist and, first and foremost, a man 
with a talent for self-presentation. For the curators that was enough. 

At a number of points during the century, Athenaeum students had 
the opportunity to learn languages other than Greek and Latin. 


Oriental languages 


Introduction 


‘Oriental’ was a label for many different languages: foremost Hebrew 
and Arabic of course, but also Samaritan, Aramaic (or Chaldaean), Syr- 
ian, Persian, Turkish, Egyptian and Ethiopian. Education was limited to 
the Semitic languages. Persian, Turkish, Egyptian, Chinese, Japanese or 
Indian languages had no place in the curriculum. Hebrew was consid- 
ered important for students reading theology, so that they could read 
the Old Testament in its original language. The Oriental languages in 
general were valuable in the effort to convert Jews to Christianity.” 
Several warnings were issued against 'judaizatio': agreement with Jewish 
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interpretations of the Old Testament in such a way that Protestant 
dogma was left behind. 

The study of Oriental languages took a huge leap in the seventeenth 
century. Since the Council of Trent (1545-1564) had established the 
Vulgate as the official text of the Catholic Church, on which dogma 
should be founded, studying the Oriental languages became a predilec- 
tion for Protestant scholars, who thus set themselves apart from Catholic 
scholarship.'? Especially in the young Republic, under extreme pres- 
sure from Catholic Spain, it was considered vital to keep the Protestant 
colours flying. Biblical exegesis therefore occupied an important place 
on the curriculum of the academies in the rebel provinces, which in 
turn created a fertile climate for the study of the Old Testament in its 
original form.'^ 

Joseph Scaliger “as a jewel in the crown of the University’ resided in 
Leiden from 1593 to 1609, and bequeathed his vast collection of Ori- 
ental manuscripts to the library. Scholars became increasingly aware 
of the Middle East as a treasure-trove of information on the Biblical 
as well as the classical era. In 1624 the Leiden printer Elzevir not only 
pioneered but also monopolized the printing of books in Oriental 
languages." Jacob Golius, a pupil of the late Thomas Erpenius, who 
had been Scaliger's student, travelled to the East soon after his appoint- 
ment as professor in 1625, returning four years later with a collection 
of Arabic manuscripts that turned the Leiden library into the “Mecca 
of Western Arabists'.!! 

Even before the founding of the Athenaeum, Amsterdam scholars 
had been active in the area of Oriental languages. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury, master Wouter Dele(e)n or Delenius had taught Hebrew. At the 
Nederduytsche Academie of Coster, Jan Theunisz or Johannes Antonides 
had taught Hebrew as well. It was only to be expected that, having the 
largest Jewish community in the Republic, the study of this language 


"3 Fuks, Hebreeuwse studies’, 410. This is not to say that post-Tridentine Catholic 
scholarship neglected the study of Hebrew, as is clear from the Antwerp Polyglot and 
scholars like Guillaume Postel. 
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Toomer, Eastern Wisedome. 
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in particular would come into full bloom. Nevertheless, in comparison 
to Leiden, this occurred relatively late, in the person of Menasseh ben 
Israel, who in 1636 requested in vain to be appointed professor of 
Hebrew at the Athenaeum.” 

In 1646 the Athenaeum permitted the first public lecture on Oriental 
languages. Before that, students of theology could go to private tutors. 
The Orientalist Surenhuis moved to Amsterdam in 1686 because that 
city had the largest concentration of Jews and ‘Orientals’."® When 
Morinus was appointed in the same year, these teachers were in com- 
petition. But it was not so much the obvious market that prompted the 
curators to appoint Morinus. Even before, albeit rarely, the Oriental 
languages had found a place at the Athenaeum. 


Ravius (1646-1647) 


In 1646 the curators gave in to the repeated requests of Christianus 
Ravius, who had made it known since April that he wanted to lecture 
on Hebrew.!? Perhaps the importance of Oriental languages for theo- 
logical studies was taken into consideration, in which case the subject 
had the same propaedeutical function as the other arts subjects, which 
were, after all, offered with a view to the continuation of studies at 
the university. Hebrew may also have been considered important as 
a background to Vossius's lectures on church history. On 30 October 
Ravius requested permission from the curators to teach Hebrew using 
the Old Testament, promising that he would not venture into exegesis. 
This request was granted, although despite several requests Ravius was 
not given tenure.'” His remuneration came at irregular intervals, and 
for the final time in April 1647. In June we find him in Amsterdam 
for the last time.” 

Ravius's lack of teaching ability was undoubtedly one of the reasons 
for his failure. He had already tried several times to obtain an appoint- 
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ment in Leiden, and when he finally had more success in Utrecht, he 
was fired after only a year and a half. Aside from this, his students 
at the Athenaeum had already been able to learn Hebrew. In 1643 at 
the Remonstrant Seminary three teachers had been appointed besides 
Etienne de Courcelles, who, among other subjects, taught ‘Oriental 
languages'. Some of the Athenaeum students had taken Greek classes 
with Courcelles.” Those with enough money could no doubt also fol- 
low the Hebrew lectures at the Seminary, although we have no direct 
evidence of the curators' attempts to extend teaching with lectures on 
Hebrew. Furthermore, Ravius wrote an elaborate and complex Latin, ill 
suited to pedagogy, and was rather liberal in his opinions. Olaus Celsius 
proclaimed in 1745 that Ravius showed too much enthusiasm for Jewish 
interpretations, from which he arrived at ‘certain false opinions'.'? In 
other words, he was prone to ‘judaizatio’. Are these the ‘certain reasons’ 
why the Utrecht curators had earlier declined to grant him a permanent 
position? This grand panorama of faults in Ravius's character can be 
rounded off, we learn, by an exaggerated self-esteem.’ 

Ravius assumed that comparative study was necessary for a good 
understanding of Hebrew.'* He maintained that Hebrew, Syrian, 
Samaritan, Arabic and Ethiopian were all not just connected, but in fact 
dialects of the same language. °° This far exceeded the sixteenth-century 
theory of Guillaume Postel that Hebrew was the mother of all lan- 
guages.'” Through this so-called ‘harmonious method’ and in particular 
because of his doubt that Hebrew was the oldest of all languages, Ravius 
shows a relative candour regarding orthodox theology."? His roots were 
in the humanist tradition, philological and secular, that had initially 
taken up the study of the Oriental languages.'” At the Athenaeum this 
was unproblematic, since theology was not taught. Ravius claimed suc- 
cess. He had delivered an inaugural speech (which has not survived) and 


1? Poelenburgius, ‘De quinque articulis’, sig. [t 8]r. 

75 Celsius, Hierobotanicon I, 13: ‘in absurda quaedam incurreret.' 

124 Chauffepié, Dictionnaire IV, 63, where August Buchnerus’s judgement is 
quoted. 

75 He published A Generall Grammer [sic] for the ready attaining of the Ebrew, 
Samaritan, Calde, Syriac, Arabic and the Ethiopic Lanuages, London 1650. 

1% Chauffepié, Dictionnaire IV, 64, note E; Toomer, ‘Ravis’. 

77 Fuks, Hebreeuwse studies’, 410. 

28 [n Franeker the harmonious method was only introduced by Jacobus Rhenferdius, 
who held a chair from 1682 to 1712. See Fuks, ‘Hebreeuwse studies’, 418. 

79 See Fuks, ‘Hebreeuwse studies’, 413, on intellectual freedom in the study of the 
Oriental languages. 
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published several books—with tiresomely long titles’*°—that he used 
in his teaching. He also spent the winter of 1645-1646 on a manual 
for a Hebrew-Aramaic 'concordance'. If he would only be given the 
opportunity to teach this method, he argued, the Athenaeum's standing 
in the Oriental languages would be strengthened.?! The burgomasters 
would then, according to Ravius in another of his publications, feel no 
regret about his appointment—assuming he attracted a good audience.” 
Apparently he did not: the curators sacked him.” 

After his departure, public lectures on Oriental languages would not 
be resumed until Morinus in 1686. There were other outlets, however, 
for this study, at least as far as Arabic was concerned. 


De Bie (1653-1690) 


Arabic was important not only to theologians but also to mathemati- 
cians and philosophers. It is therefore not surprising that the professor 
of mathematics Alexander De Bie was an adroit Arabist and taught the 
language privately. Willem Surenhuis, who was to be appointed to the 
Athenaeum in 1704 as a professor of Oriental languages, had taken these 
classes in 1686.'** On the title-pages of student disputations De Bie is 
often mentioned, not only as a professor of mathematics but also as a 
‘specialist in the Oriental languages’. In the disputations from 1657 he 
is mentioned more explicitly as a teacher of these languages." It can- 
not be a coincidence that a disputation by Antonius Slicher, defended 
under De Bie, contains passages in Hebrew, a very rare occurrence in 
the Amsterdam disputations." Through these classes De Bie established 
himself as an all-round scholar: apart from physics and mathematics 
he taught Oriental languages and later, as we will see, logic and ethics 


130 In 1646 he published a Praefatio in manuale concordantium Ebraeo-Chaldaearum, 
whose Latin title is 77 words long (see the bibliography). About Ravius's Prima XIII 
partium Alcorani etc. etc. of 1646 his biographer Chauffepié remarks: 'Un titre si detaillé 
ne laisse rien à dire’; Chauffepié, Dictionnaire IV, 64. Cf. above, page 66, note 94. 

31 Ravius, Praefatio in Manuale, sigs [1]v- [2]r. 

1? Ravius, Orthographiae, sig. *2r-v. 

On Ravius, see also Loop, ‘Hottinger and Oriental languages’, 188-190. 

134 Surenhusius, Dissertatio de natura, sig. A2v. 

15 For example in the dedications of Johannes Ubelman, Disputatio physica Conti- 
nens quaestiones, dd. 12 12 1657; Sibertus Coeman, Disputatio De motu secunda, dd. 
11 09 1658. 

136 Antonius Slicher, Collegii logici publici... disputatio quinta, dd. 14 09 1669. 
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as well. It cannot be established whether or not De Bie was a competi- 
tor of Morinus. 


Morinus (1686-1700) 


In 1686, Morinus was appointed as a professor in Oriental languages. 
One of his first publications was a treatise on the discrepancies between 
the four gospels on the exact moment of the crucifixion, which he wrote 
out of gratitude for his doctorate honoris causa in theology at Leiden 
University.?" In his inaugural speech On the benefits of the Oriental 
languages for the understanding of Holy Scripture he emphasised the 
importance of the Ethiopian, Samaritan, Egyptian, Aramaic, Syrian and 
Persian for the understanding of certain passages in the Hebrew Bible.” 
To illustrate the benefit of each language, Morinus gives examples of 
problematic expressions in the Old Testament, to demonstrate the 
mutual connection between recensions of the Scriptures in different 
languages. In each of these languages are hidden elements that explain, 
or are explained by, elements in the others. Textual problems are caused 
by the visual similarity between Hebrew letter-forms, causing them 
to be misspelled in transcriptions. Hebrew remains by far the most 
important language of the Oriental languages, although three chapters 
of Ezra and seven of Daniel are written in Aramaic, in addition to a 
few verses and words elsewhere in the Old Testament.” Moreover, 
knowledge of Biblical Hebrew has been handed down only imperfectly, 
and so there are many passages in the Scripture which are difficult to 
understand without a sophisticated knowledge of related languages.'^ 
Morinus therefore not only defends Hebrew, but the other Oriental 
languages as well. He belongs to the same tradition of comparative 
linguistics as Ravius. 

In 1694 Morinus proposed a collection of Hebrew ‘exercises’. In a 
dedication to the burgomasters of Amsterdam, Morinus describes the 
purpose of his teaching over the past years. He had aimed at first to 


77 Morinus, De horis passionis. 

88 Morinus, De utilitate, 34 (Ethiopian), 35 (Samaritan), 40 (Egyptian), 43 (Aramaic), 
46 (Syrian) and 48 (Persian). 

89 Ezra 4:8—6:18 and 7:12—26, and Daniel 2:4b-7:28. Aramaic fragments in Genesis 
31:47, Jeremiah 10:11. 

1 Morinus, De utilitate, 14 (purpose of the oration), 15 (similarity of Hebrew let- 
ters), 31 (importance of Hebrew), 32 (Aramaic and related languages). 
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discuss Oriental languages, in general, and then Hebrew in particular. 
In doing so, he would clear the road for more important matters, sup- 
posedly biblical philology." His speech continues to move from the 
general to the particular. Thus he first asks whether mankind has always 
had a natural language, or whether it came into being by convention, 
and then whether this Ursprache has since changed. Only when we have 
answered these theoretical questions can we begin to learn the language 
itself, starting with the characters, the sounds and the pronunciation. 
It would then be time to examine the text of the Old Testament in 
different versions and languages. The most difficult part is to decide 
whether more importance should be given to a Hebrew or to an Ara- 
maic version, since both languages are equally old and distinguished. 
Moses did not adapt the laws of God to his own spoken language, but 
rather wrote them down in the Hebrew in which they were dictated. 
There is, therefore, not a jot or a tittle in the Law on which something 
important does not hinge.!? But in the passing down of the text some 
variations have arisen. The main reason for this is the ease of confusion 
in the niqqud or vowel-points. 

Morinus does not venture to discuss other languages such as Arabic, 
Ethiopian and Persian, since the printer did not have character sets for 
these languages, and presenting Arabic in Hebrew characters would only 
lead to confusion. In accordance with this set-up, there follow three 
discourses, the first on the history of language, the second on Greek, 
Latin, ‘Phoenician’, Samaritan and Hebrew characters, and the third on 
the use of vowel-points. Passages from the Old Testament are discussed 
alongside changes in language, Israelite coins and the cultural habits of 
ancient peoples.'* This last part had, according to critic Pieter Rabus, 
been written ‘with such character nibbling, that the inexperienced could 
hardly digest such a meal. It may not be anyone's cup of tea, but it is 
extraordinary food for thorough thinkers, who know how to open up 
the deepest essence of the most hidden roots of the Jewish language.’ 
Concluding his review, Rabus lamented: 'I take leave of this excellent 
piece of writing, but not without great fatigue." ^ 


^ Morinus, De lingua primaeva, sig. *3r. 

12 Cf. Matthew 5:18: ‘one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from the law’. I thank 
Anthony Richardson for bringing this allusion to my attention. 

18 Morinus, Exercitationes. 

1 Rabus, Boekzaal, May/June 1694, 474-476: ‘met zoo groot een letterknabbelary, 
dat d'onvervarene aan dusdanigen kost hun zelven lichtelijk konnen verkroppen. ’t Is 
eenes ygelijks aas niet, maar ongemeene zenuwspijs voor doorploegde vernuften, die van 
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In 1698 there appeared a collection of minor works, among them 
Morinus' inaugural speech, an essay on the orthography of the name 
Moses, a treatise on the jewels offered to Rebecca in Genesis 24:22, 
and one on the last hours in the life of Jesus.“ These subjects seem 
inappropriate for sermons in the Walloon community. More prob- 
ably they are examples of the exercises Morinus practiced during his 
lectures. Apart from these works, Morinus also edited the complete 
works of Samuel Bochart, a leading French theologian and Orientalist 
who had installed him as a minister in Caen in 1649, and taught him 
Hebrew and Arabic.'^é 

It is interesting that Morinus made a distinction between the Semitic 
and far-eastern languages. He did not teach Japanese, Chinese and 
Indian languages, which were more useful for ‘merchants and for those 
who often travel to these regions.' In fact Barlaeus had already pointed 
out the importance of the knowledge of languages for the wise merchant: 
‘If he [the merchant] has plans to visit the Arabs, the Persians, the Syr- 
ians, the Medes, and the Indians, and travel throughout the entire East, 
it is of the greatest importance to know Arabic."^ But Morinus did 
not address himself to the merchant, and shunned those Far Eastern 
languages which—so he thought—lacked truly ancient scriptures, or 
reliable observations of the cosmos. Morinus was dedicated ultimately 
to the Judaeo-Christian theology so well served by the languages of 
the Near East.!^? 

In his eulogy of Morinus, Francius hardly mentioned his teaching. 
The only relevant information we receive is that Morinus often spoke 
about the religious situation in his native country, which, as a Huguenot, 
had truly moved him. It is possible that this example inspired Francius 


't allerdiepste vezelworteltje der Joodsche tale de grondleiding weten open te delven'. 
(...)'k Scheide van dit treffelijk schrift af, niet zonder vermoeidheid.” 

!5 Morinus, Explanationes. 

146 Francius, ‘Oratio XXXIII, dd. 21 06 1700’, 483. The work mentioned is Samuel 
Bochart, Opera omnia, third edition, Leiden (Boutesteyn and Luchtmans) 1692; Utrecht 
(Vande Water) 1692. 

17 Barlaeus, Mercator sapiens, 43: ‘Si Arabas, Persas, Syros, Medos, Indos, totumque 
fere Orientem lustrare animus erit, Arabum quam maxime sermonem sciri interest.’ 

148 Morinus, De utilitate, 8-9. For an excellent discussion of the interest in the Chinese 
script in the second half of the seventeenth century, see Thijs Weststeijn's forthcoming 
article "Vossius's Chinese Utopia’, in a volume entitled The Wonderful World of Isaac 
Vossius, to be edited by Eric Jorink and myself (Leiden 2010). 
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to have Pierre Dubosc's address to Louis XIV performed a year later.'” 
According to Francius, organising disputations did not fit Morinus's 
temperament. 

Oriental languages did not disappear from the curriculum after 
Morinus's death in 1700. In 1704 Willem Surenhuis, who had already 
been described as ‘professor’ in 1702, held his inaugural speech as a 
professor in this subject. And his Latin adaptation of the Mishnah and 
its commentaries, completed with the help of other scholars in 1703, 
deservedly won international acclaim. In 1709 he also taught Greek. 
Even after 1712, when van Leeuwen died and theological teaching 
was temporarily suspended, Surenhuis continued to teach Oriental 
languages, until his death in 1729. 


Conclusions 


Rademaker has concluded that the historical teaching at the Ath- 
enaeum was in tune with the development of the subject elsewhere 
in the Republic.? Vossius, the most important representative of this 
subject in his day, was still embedded in the humanist tradition that 
sought to connect the study to problems of everyday life. The profes- 
sors that succeeded him became more and more specialised. Blondel 
and Morus in ecclesiastical history, Keuchenius and Meiboom were 
so-called Altphilologen: compilers of classical sources rather than his- 
torical researchers. Towards the end of the century, scepticism was 
raised regarding the trustworthiness of historiographical sources. The 
Leiden professor Perizonius strongly attacked this ‘Pyrrhonist’ ten- 
dency (as it was styled) in his 1702 Oratio de fide historiarum contra 
pyrrhonismum historicum.?' Neither Pyrrhonism in general, of which 
Vossius, according to one modern scholar, can be seen as a forerun- 
ner,'? nor the Perizonian critique, can be found at the Athenaeum. The 
polemic between Francius and Perizonius, by contrast, was not about 
Pyrrhonism but was a merely philological matter. 


149 Francius, Oratio XXXV, dd. 18 07 17015; the oration itself in Flaviani...et Petri 
du-Boscii...orationes, Amsterdam 1701, 23-38. 

150 Rademaker, ‘Geschiedbeoefening’, 261. 

B1 On Perizonius’ critique on this ‘Pyrrhonist’ scepticism, see Grafton, What Was 
History?, 1-2, 12-20. 

1? Rademaker, ‘Geschiedbeoefening’, 266. 
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Rademaker is undoubtedly right when he considers the division of 
ecclesiastical and secular history as a sign of specialisation. The con- 
nection between history, eloquence and the classics seems to have 
been abandoned by professors such as Blondel and Morus, but was 
later re-established by Francius. But in 1686 Francius had to exchange 
secular history for Greek, so one can safely speak of an increasing 
specialisation. 

This specialisation, however, was not deliberate and programmatic, 
but rather contingent on the availability of teaching staff. Faber, deemed 
unfit for history and eloquence, was replaced by Francius. Although 
the faculty changes of 1686 were the result of a deliberate attempt by 
the city council to bring some cohesion into the curriculum, there was 
such ease in shifting the assignments of the professors that there appears 
not to have been much specialisation in the intellectual profile of the 
professors themselves. As a rhetorician Francius was more qualified to 
teach Greek than the church historian Wolzogen, but since Wolzogen 
combined ecclesiastical and secular history, one must use the term 
'specialisation' with great caution. 

A second factor that blocked specialisation was the relatively small 
size of the professoriate. There were simply not enough professors to 
allow individual appointments in secular history, ecclesiastical history, 
politics, eloquence, Greek and Latin. During the period 1686-1700 
history and eloquence could be distinguished, but this represented the 
largest faculty that the Athenaeum would accrue, with seven profes- 
sors—De Bie (to 1690), De Raei, Francius, Wolzogen (to 1690), Van 
Leeuwen, Morinus and Van den Broeck. 

Specialisation was therefore instigated chiefly by practicalities. In 
fact, with the death of Wolzogen in 1690, history teaching came to 
an end. The curricular divisions did not last, as became evident in the 
eighteenth century: history, eloquence, Latin and Greek were easily 
recombined. In this latter phase, the Athenaeum remained rooted in 
humanism long into the nineteenth century. Continuity remained the 
pedagogical focus, and so contemporary history found little place.'? 
This restriction had been the norm in the seventeenth century, but after 
that it became increasingly old-fashioned, as many institutes of higher 
education turned their attention to the recent past." 


55 Haitsma Mulier, ‘Geschiedbeoefening’, 88. 
4 Haitsma Mulier, ‘Geschiedbeoefening’, 88. 
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Historiography was primarily a literary activity, and its chief historical 
sources were the historiographers of antiquity. But, as we have seen, 
this literary condition was not merely aesthetic, in the modern sense, 
but didactic and moral. Philosophy taught this as well, but—as Vos- 
sius indicated—it was history that made philosophical lessons visible 
by example. Moreover, eloquence, itself closely linked to history, was 
important both in public and in ecclesiastical life, whether as a lawyer, 
a minister or an administrator, and as such, history, eloquence and 
classical languages had an obvious practical importance for daily life. 

The late introduction of Oriental languages to the Athenaeum was 
certainly atypical in the academic landscape of the seventeenth century. 
The lack of a theology chair was even rarer. All the same, students 
intending to read theology could train themselves in the Oriental lan- 
guages, and mathematicians could study Arabic with De Bie. It cannot 
be ruled out that De Bie taught Arabic to merchants, but no specific 
orientation towards this group could be found. 

The decline of history and eloquence between Vossius and Francius 
was not symptomatic of the Athenaeum as a whole: compared to the 
period of Barlaeus, philosophy flourished under Senguerdius, Klenckius 
and De Bie. Numerous students defended disputations and many of 
these were printed. It was in the field of philosophy, not history, that 
the greatest intellectual changes occurred. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


THE ARTS II: THE PHILOSOPHICAL SUBJECTS 


General introduction 


At the Athenaeum, the traditional philosophical subjects were presen- 
ted in a hierarchy which reflected the Aristotelian divisions of logic, 
physics and moral philosophy.' It may come as a surprise that this 
order, maintained at a Protestant institute, reflected the Jesuit Ratio 
studiorum of 1599; but this was not the only way in which Protestants 
borrowed from the Jesuit tradition, as we will see. This is not to say 
that this hierarchy was translated in curricular stages, as was the case 
at Oxford and Paris in the sixteenth century, where moral philosophy 
came last.’ 

By examining the pedagogical content in logic, physics and moral 
philosophy, we will be able to compare the education at the Athenaeum 
to that of other institutions of higher education. This comparison is 
easier for philosophical than for rhetorical subjects, since there are many 
more sources for the former—namely, the hundreds of disputations, 
which demonstrate the Athenaeum's position within the landscape of 
academic philosophy in the seventeenth century. Although a technical 
discussion of philosophical concepts is beyond the scope of this study, 
a short overview of these concepts will be necessary in clarifying the 
substance and level of education. 

According to the early modern worldview, the Aristotelian division 
of philosophy into logic, physics, metaphysics and moral philosophy 
reflected the institutional system of four faculties: logic stood in the same 
relation to the other philosophical subjects as did the liberal arts as a 


! Parisian professors and Jesuits preferred the following order: logic-ethics, and 
physics-metaphysics; see Brockliss, French Higher Education, 187. 

* For Paris in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, see Lines, ‘Moral Philosophy’, 42. 
Brockliss, French Higher Education, 187 (and there notes 8 and 9) is less certain about 
the position of ethics: ‘Both Jesuit professors and their colleagues at Paris favoured an 
order where logic was followed by ethics and physics preceded metaphysics. But from 
the middle of the century this arrangement gradually superseded’. Ethic was ‘sometimes 
demoted to the end of the course’. 
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whole to the higher faculties of theology, law and medicine. Theology 
students were advised to study metaphysics first; law students to study 
moral philosophy, and student of medicine to study physics.’ 





















































Philosophical subjects Academic faculties 
(as part of the arts) 
physics] metaphysics | moral philosophy medicine theology law 
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logic arts (rhetorical and philosophical 
subjects) 











This sequence was clear in principle, but rarely followed in practice. 
There is no evidence of a link at the Athenaeum between philosophy 
and the higher faculties. For example, in 1652-1653 many disputations 
in physics were defended by students who went on to study theology at 
university.* Other future theologians defended disputations in ethics.” 


Philosophical disputations in the period 1650-1679, 
according to discipline‘ 











Period Logic | Physics | Metaphysics Moral Miscellaneous | Total 
philosophy 
1650-1654 14 46 35 2 97 
1655-1659 31 72 3 2 108 
1660-1664 55 21 5 81 
1665-1669 14 7 2 3 6 32 
1670-1674 13 1 14 
1675-1679 9 1 10 
Total 81 182 2 62 15 342 


























> See for example Cabeliau, De praeparamentis, 9. Cf. Wansink, Politieke wetenschap- 
pen, 26. It has been shown that physics professors in Leiden easily transferred to the 
medical faculty and that medical professors sometimes taught physics. See Robbers, 
‘De Spaans-scholastieke wijsbegeerte’, 28; Petry, ‘Burgersdijk’, 93. 

^ Joannes Schoonhove, Antonius Haselbroeck, Henricus Abnes, Paulus Leupenius, 
Joachimus Wachter, Joannes Vlacq, Christianus Wittewrongel and Henricus Selyns. 

> Samuel Lamber. 

$ The medical disputations defended under Blasius have not been counted. The 
anatomical disputations under Senguerdius, on the other hand, have been included 
under physics. 
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This grouping shows clearly that physics and moral philosophy were 
almost entirely abandoned after 1670. The few disputations that survive 
are on logic. This shift was a consequence of the individual preferences 
of the contemporary professors. In contrast with most of its peers, the 
Athenaeum lacked separate chairs for each discipline in philosophy; 
instead professors were appointed as professor philosophiae. Nor is there 
evidence that the curators ordered the professors to teach one or another 
of these aspects." This lack of specificity is reflected in the activities of 
the professors themselves. Barlaeus taught Aristotelian logic, physics, 
metaphysics and politics.* He dealt with the subject of pneumatology, 
which, being the study of spirit and soul, inclined towards theology. He 
also delivered sermons on the birth and death of Christ, which were 
full of moral maxims.? 

His successors likewise taught all branches of philosophy, but these 
did not all receive equal attention. The disputations defended under Sen- 
guerdius give us some impression of the relative importance of logic in 
comparison to other subjects. He presided over at least 183 disputations 
in Amsterdam, of which 151 survive. Some 6 percent are miscellaneous; 
30 percent are disputations in logic; and 24 percent in physics, which 
when astronomy, anatomy, and mineralogy are included, increases to 
40 percent. There are just two known disputations on metaphysics: 
1 percent of the total. (Nor are there many metaphysical theses in the 
miscellaneous disputations.) Moral philosophy is somewhat better 
represented with 23 percent. 

A separate chair was allocated to mathematics. The institutional 
bifurcation between mathematics and philosophy was earlier here than 
in, say, France, where it occurred only towards the end of the Ancien 
Régime. The mathematics professors did not teach pure but only applied 
mathematics. For instance, Hortensius taught the Copernican system and 
optics, while De Bie treated many topics in physics and geography that 
lay close to the themes of disputations in physics." In fact, only a quarter 


7 It is therefore an attractive speculation, but no more, that professors were free to 
give certain parts of the subject more or less attention. 

* Introduced, respectively, by the orations De coeli admirandis, De re sive ente reali 
and De bono principe. The eulogies of stadtholders and princes are further proof of 
his interest in politics. 

? Barlaeus lectured on Aristotle's De anima and spoke about Christ in his Homilia 
in praesepe and Christus patiens. 

10 Cf. Jensma, “Inleiding artesfaculteit’, 405-406, who however also notices in 
Franeker a practical orientation in the case of such regional issues as tax quotas. In 
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Logic 
30% 


Physics 
40% 


Miscelleneous 
6% 





Moral Philosophy Metaphysics 
23% 1% 


Distribution of disputations, presided over by Senguerdius, according to 
branches of philosophy 


of De Bie’s disputations received the epithet mathematica; many of 
them were classified under physics. Due to this affinity, we will include 
mathematics in this chapter on philosophy, although the position of 
mathematics within the arts remained unstable. One of Klenckius’s 
students asked an open question in a corollary: ‘Is mathematics part 
of philosophy?—It is open to debate’. 

That the intersection between philosophy and mathematics was 
disputated was mainly due to Aristotle himself. Unlike Plato and the 
Pythagoreans, Aristotle had little interest in mathematics, preferring 
a qualitative to a quantitative natural philosophy. Mathematics and 
philosophy, therefore, were naturally distinct among Aristotelians. For 
instance, Barlaeus was not expected to teach navigation or mathematics. 
It has been observed that ‘philosophy in the seventeenth century was 
not the strictly delimited discipline that it is today, but was rather of 
fundamental importance for all scholarly activity, and first and foremost 
for theology and medicine.” 

In 1669 Alexander de Bie presided over disputations in logic and ethics 
after Senguerdius’s death in 1667 and Klenckius’s departure in 1668. 
The theses in these disputations also refer to other branches of phi- 


his division of the arts curriculum into languages (including history), philosophy and 
mathematics, Jensma disconnects mathematics from philosophy and so from physics, 
but this is problematic. 

1 Paulus Leupenius, Disputationum physicarum secunda De causa efficiente cor- 
porum naturalium, dd. 22 01 1653, corollary III: ‘Q[uaeritur]: An mathesis sit pars 
philosophiae? Quodl[ibet].' 

? De Mowbray, ‘Libertas philosophandi' 34. 
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losophy; neo-Aristotelian definitions cannot be found in any of them. 
From this time on, and particularly after Johannes de Raei took over in 
1670, there is virtually no evidence of a sharp division of logic, phys- 
ics, metaphysics and ethics. Logic and metaphysics were closely con- 
nected in De Raei's epistemology; his disputations on the philosophy 
of language therefore evade the traditional classification. Nevertheless, 
his disputations ‘on popular logic’ (de logica vulgari) will be discussed 
in the section on logic. 


Three periods: Barlaeus, Senguerdius and De Raei 


At the beginning of each of the three periods, there were key inaugural 
speeches, corresponding to the views on philosophy held in that period. 
Barlaeus taught all aspects of philosophy, but without a clear structure. 
No disputations from this period survive in print. His few introductory 
orations consist chiefly of rhetorical pyrotechnics in good humanist 
fashion, filled to bursting with quotes from the classical poets and his- 
torians. They prove that Barlaeus abhorred the scholastic jargon of the 
Middle Ages, preferring to expound the books of Aristotle directly in 
lectures, without recourse to textbooks or other secondary sources. After 
Barlaeus's death the Athenaeum appointed Senguerdius and Klenckius, 
who had their students defend theses frequently and systematically. In 
this period the students were most familiar with Aristotelian philosophy, 
but in the area of physics there was room for debate, in which Aristotle 
played a smaller role. After 1653 disputations became hugely popular 
and students no longer shied away from topical issues like comets. 
Senguerdius died in 1667 and Klenckius left shortly afterwards; with 
this the era of 'open Aristotelianism' came to an end. The Cartesian De 
Raei gave his inaugural address in 1669, while De Bie, who had until 
then presided over disputations chiefly on physics and mathematics, 
started to preside over disputations in logic and ethics with little relation 
to Aristotle. De Raei initially organised a few disputations on physics, 
but from 1670 onwards he turned his attention to rational philosophy, 
with no longer any interest in empirical observation. 

Of the three surviving inaugural speeches given at the Athenaeum 
by philosophy professors in the seventeenth century, each marks the 
start of one of the periods outlined above. Each, in turn, demonstrates 
the pedagogical priorities of Barlaeus, Senguerdius and De Raei. 
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The wise merchant 


It will be useful to examine the substance of Barlaeus' inaugural speech 
in some detail, as it was hugely successful in appealing to the self-confi- 
dence of the Amsterdammers. But how programmatic was the speech? 
Does the link between cultural and economic capital, inherent in the 
title, really re-present an innovative idea of a new scientific utility? 

The first part of the Wise Merchant argues that although money is 
important, science and virtue are even more important. Barlaeus did 
not despise earthly riches: although his explicit allegiance was to the 
‘manly and strict school of the Stoics’, his own views were in fact closer 
to Aristotle's ideal of moderation than to the Stoic ideal of apatheia, 
freedom from desire. 

What the merchant needs is sound judgement— his capacity to judge 
must be sharpened on the whetstone of wisdom. Wisdom teaches 
him to distinguish honest from dishonest profits, eloquence to sell 
his wares with seductive words. That is why Mercury, 'the creator of 
wisdom and eloquence’, is also the god of trade. Barlaeus's key dictum 
is: 'It doesn't matter how much there is in the treasure troves, as long 
as we continue to calculate not what was gained, but how much there 
is still to gain'.'^ This idea is found in many variations and illustrated 
by numerous examples, with rhetorical restatements and contrasts, 
and supported by authorities. Barlaeus has recourse both to the Sto- 
ics and to the Peripatetics, the latter seen by Barlaeus as ‘our kindred 
souls, more fruitful, learned and serious than anyone else’. Barlaeus 
surreptitiously mentions that riches are mainly the result of luck and 
good fortune at a particular time, rather than merit. This dependence 
on fortune brings Barlaeus to his second point, namely that the mer- 
chant must be humble. His wealth should serve the community rather 
than merely his own vanity. The merchant with an ‘honest and good 
soul' will grow more humble as his profits increase; when things go 
wrong, he will seek comfort in philosophy. After this Barlaeus returns to 
the point that he had worked out before: riches should be valued in 
moderation. People ‘must love their possessions with little passion’. 
Barlaeus acknowledges that this is a paradox, but quotes the great 


B Barlaeus, Mercator sapiens, ed. Van der Woude, 34: ‘Mecum sentit mascula et 
severa stoicorum schola.’ 

14 Barlaeus, Mercator sapiens, ed. Van der Woude, 33: ‘Nihil refert quantum in 
aerariis iaceat si non quaesita, sed quaerenda semper computamus.' 

5 Barlaeus, Mercator sapiens, ed. Van der Woude, 34: "Peripatetici, familiares nostri, 
quibus nihil est uberius, nihil eruditius, nihil gravius’. 
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philosophers from the past: Aristippus and Socrates, but also Zeno, 
Cleanthes, Crates, Chrysippus and Epictetus.' Apart from the words 
of these Stoic philosophers" there is of course also the word of God: 
one should give without hope of reward. The poor should not lack 
anything, and preserve a humane existence. Riches must be combined 
with moral honesty. This motif is repeated several times in different 
formulations, with quotations and examples. 

The core message of the first part of Barlaeus's speech is civil pru- 
dence. The philosopher decides whether rulers are allowed to act, the 
politician issues laws, the ethicist lays down the moral guidelines of 
trade, the economist warns against unwise trade. These functions are 
summarised, by Aristotle, in the concept of prudentia civilis, which is 
obtained by 'experience, memory, ingenuity, intelligence, judgement and 
negotiation.’ “You have now heard how closely trade is connected to 
moral philosophy. Let us now look at speculative philosophy'.'? Exactly 
what that is, we learn in the second part of the speech. 

Speculative philosophy encompasses, in Barlaeus's opinion, knowledge 
provided by physics: matters of nature and geography. A merchant must 
have knowledge of foreign countries; he must be able to find land and 
sea routes; should know where to buy what; and be familiar with sea- 
sons, winds, and climates. And he must master the languages and study 
the cultures of the countries with which he trades, so that he can adapt 
himself to the new environment. This, Barlaeus argues, is why the larger 
trading centres always possess centres of education as well. He continues 
for several pages on this theme, quoting extensively from classical texts to 
develop his argument that merchants can find the necessary knowledge 
for trade in ancient literature. Barlaeus seems not to have taken much 
interest in the link between geography and history which was current in 
France at the time: he avoids the term historia, which belonged rather 
to Vossius's remit.* Moreover, ‘speculative’ philosophy, for Barlaeus, 
was a practical kind of knowledge, rather than the theoretical discipline 
usually designated by that name.” David Scanderus, in his inaugural 
speech at the Illustrious School of Deventer also maintained the value of 


16 Barlaeus, Mercator sapiens, ed. Van der Woude, 36. 

7 Zeno, Cleanthes and Chrysippus belonged to the old Greek Stoa, which was 
inspired by the Cynic Crates. Epictetus was a late follower of the old Stoa. 

15 Barlaeus, Wijze koopman, 76; Mercator sapiens, 41: *Audivistis ergo, quam se cum 
morali philosopho maritet mercatura. Paucula ex speculativa philosophia petamus, ne 
hanc quoque se fastidire dicat operosus negotiator.’ 

1 For the French situation, see Brockliss, French Higher Education, 151-163. 

0 Brockliss, French Higher Education, 186. 
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speculative philosophy, but for him, this value was ethical, rather than 
pragmatic, as for Barlaeus.” 

By omitting logic and metaphysics altogether, and by dealing only 
superficially with physics in speculative philosophy, Barlaeus revealed 
his personal preference for ethics. Although he assured his audience 
that he was, first and foremost, a follower of Aristotle, he acknowledged 
that he had a special attraction to Stoic ethics.? For Barlaeus, Cicero's 
De officiis had an authority equal to that of the Stoic philosophers 
Panaetius and Antipater. 

The modern editors and translators of the Mercator sapiens have 
rightly concluded that the merchant functions as an example of man 
in general.? The emphasis on the utility of moral philosophy in The 
Wise Merchant stems from a well-established humanist tradition in 
which ethics were intended to be directly relevant to the daily life both 
of private individuals and of public leaders. One should not, then, 
be deceived into thinking that the philosophy programme at the 
Athenaeum was tailored specifically to the needs of merchants or 
focussed on practical knowledge of a new kind. In fact, the Mercator 
sapiens was staunchly traditional in its Aristotelian and humanistic 
conception of moral philosophy. There seems to be no truth in the 
claim that Barlaeus argued that 'the values inherent in the world of 
commerce were explicitly and self-consciously recognized to be at the 
root of the new sciences’.* 

What was new, however, was the decision to address merchants 
from the lectern, instead of the Athenaeum's curators. As a human- 
ist steeped in classical rhetoric and Neo-Latin poetry, Barlaeus knew 
exactly how to pitch a clever captatio benevolentiae. The professor 
signalled the characteristic feature of Amsterdam, a city of trade. 
Barlaeus's successor Senguerdius would choose a very different focus 
for his inaugural speech. 


U Scanderus, ‘Inaugurele rede’, 179-182. 

? Barlaeus, Orationum liber, sig. *5r-v: ‘Cum primum metropolin hanc ingressus 
essem (annus iam est duodecimus), mercimoniis toto orbe celeberrimam, docui mer- 
catores sapienter et ex stoicorum rigidis praeceptis mercari, ea oratione quae scholae 
nostrae inauguralis fuit et Mercator sapiens inscribitur. 

? Barlaeus, Mercator Sapiens, ed. Van der Woude, 15: ‘Barlaeus heeft mijns inziens 
de koopman als kapstok gebruikt om er zijn algemene denkbeelden (...) aan op te 
hangen. In wezen spreekt hij over de homo sapiens, want wat voor de mercator geldt, 
geldt voor ieder mens’. Barlaeus, Mercator Sapiens, ed. Secrétan, 99: ‘Caspar Barlaeus 
emprunte le theme du commerce pour parler à l'homme de son activité en général’. 

^ Cook, Matters of Exchange, 68. For a more elaborate critique on this interpretation 
by Cook, see Van Berkel, ‘Rediscovering Clusius’, 233-234. 
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The true philosopher 


Senguerdius's speech, on “The true philosopher’, addresses primarily 
the moral qualities of the ideal philosopher: he is to be devout, parti- 
cularly in his contemplation of God. The true philosopher is modest 
and kind. We gain knowledge through education and experience. We 
need teachers, both dead and living, to educate us. By arguing that the 
old philosophy should not be discarded entirely, Senguerdius opposed 
the pretensions of the Cartesians, who had dismissed Aristotle in favour 
of the radically new philosophy of their master. Neophyte students, 
reasons Senguerdius, should follow well-known routes, learning and 
understanding Aristotle's philosophy before criticising it. Only the 
more advanced students should try to detect and solve the mistakes 
in Aristotle's philosophy and so herald new discoveries. But neither 
should we slavishly adhere to ancient thought at the expense of modern 
innovations: we should cherish the inventions of printing, the compass, 
and the cannon.” ‘My opinion is that truth must be proven, whether it 
be old or new. Aristotle, like everyone else, had his faults, as modern 
authors do.” Senguerdius states he follows the path of truth, not that of 
any particular philosophical sect. Then Senguerdius sets out to strike a 
different note: what a philosopher needs is experience. Nature is a book 
to be read by the philosopher so that he sees the world not through 
someone else's eyes, but through his own.” The authority of others 
should receive due credit, but reliable experience even more. Tests are 
often unreliable, which is why they must be repeated, so that we can 
distinguish the certain from the uncertain.” With this, Senguerdius 
concluded his inaugural speech. 

The address is that of a true and ‘open’ Aristotelian.? His emphasis 
on empirical proof places him in an empirical tradition between Aris- 
totelianism and Cartesianism. His philosophical framework remains 
that of Aristotle, who also saw sense experience as the only source of 
knowledge. In the seventeenth century, ‘Aristotelian’ chiefly denoted a 
philosopher opposed to Ramus or Descartes.? But it is hard to ascertain 


? Senguerdius, De vero philosopho, 21. 

6 Senguerdius, De vero philosopho, 23. 

? On the ‘book of nature’, see Jorink, Boeck der Natuere, who argues the interest in 
natural philosophical and natural historical phenomena among seventeenth century 
scholars in the Republic was underlain not by a tendency towards secularisation, but 
by religious attitudes aiming at an exegetical ‘reading’ of the creation. 

8 Senguerdius, De vero philosopho, 23. 

? For this term, see Dibon, Enseignement, 117. 

30 Krop, “Wijsbegeerte Harderwijk’, 136. 
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how far Senguerdius's support for Aristotle extended. Aristotelianism 
had a history and tradition of two millennia, during which interpretation 
of the corpus constantly changed to fit the circumstances”! In his 
defence of an empirical approach in which autopsy is regarded more 
important than the authority of tradition, Senguerdius resembled his 
colleague at Groningen, Martinus Schoock, a known 'Aristotelicus' 
who acknowledged nevertheless that classical thinkers had had no idea 
about matters discovered by ‘modern’ philosophers.” In Senguerdius’s 
rejection of Descartes’s philosophy, which is not empirical, and in his 
emphasis on experience and experiment, Senguerdius also resembles 
Gisbertus van Isendoorn, professor in Harderwijk. 

A professor's arguments in his inaugural speech, however, do not tell 
us everything about the nature of his teaching. To determine the latter, 
our most importance sources are the disputations defended under him. 
It is clear that Senguerdius places far less emphasis on Aristotle, and 
on the Stoics, than his predecessor Barlaeus. He had more sympathy 
for empiricism and for new scientific discoveries than Barlaeus. His 
successor Johannes de Raei, however, played a whole new ball game. 


The wisdom of the ancients 


On 17 January 1669 De Raei delivered his inaugural speech, the main 
emphasis of which was on the importance of rational philosophy, that 
is, logic. For De Raei, philosophy was nothing more or less than the 
study of the truth. But there was also a ‘false’ philosophy: the artes and 
disciplinae, which aim for truth and science (scientia) but are never- 
theless different from philosophy.” 

De Raei first discusses three branches of philosophy: moral (ethics), 
natural (physics) and rational (logic). Moral philosophy dealt with the 
good and happy life. That people live in a society is not prescribed by 
philosophy nor by scientific knowledge, but rather by utility, need, and 
instinct. Natural philosophy, according to De Raei, is that by which we 
can learn about the hidden aspects of nature. Rational philosophy is 
the art and science of understanding. The truth lives in the mind; the 
senses often give false impressions. Usually people consider moral 
philosophy first, then natural philosophy; few persevere to rational 


31 Krop, “Wijsbegeerte Harderwijk’, 133. 
32 Krop, ‘Schoock’, 153. 
3 De Raei, De sapientia veterum, 6-7. 
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philosophy.” But it is precisely the latter that forms the basis of the 
second part of De Raei's speech. 

This second half consists of an overview of the history of ancient 
philosophy. De Raei opposes Socrates, whom he accuses to have intro- 
duced dialectics and rhetoric, and so probabilistic reasoning, into the 
domain of philosophy. The dialecticians and the sophists were more 
concerned to persuade than to reason on the issue itself.” Later on, 
the merit of Epicurus was that he accepted that natural and moral phi- 
losophy sufficed, thus removing dialectics and the 'other evil arts' from 
philosophy. Nevertheless, dialectics can be used to prevent mistakes, 
according to De Raei, because it is not only the art of explaining (ars 
disserendi) but also the art of understanding (ars intelligendi), ‘which 
we have called the science of reason and rational philosophy. In the 
last few pages, he directly attacks Aristotle. The Greek philosopher 
introduced a number of dogmas, emphasised the senses as a source of 
knowledge, and divided dialectics (the art of persuasion) into rheto- 
ric, which deals with probable arguments, on the one hand, and on 
the other, analytics as an instrument of certain knowledge. In doing 
so, Aristotle seems to have wanted to follow Plato. But he differed 
too much from his master, because in his own view, all science and 
proof (demonstratio) depended on dogma's." This is why certainties 
and uncertainties are mixed up in Aristotle's natural philosophy. De 
Raei also rejected reasoning toward two opposite conclusions, because 
although it was useful in everyday life (vita communis) it had no place 
in science (scientia) or truth (veritas)? De Raei distinguished chiefly 
between rhetoric and dialectics on the one hand, and rational philosophy 
on the other. The first two are suitable for everyday life, but do not lead 
to philosophical truth. Empirical knowledge is unreliable and therefore 
not philosophical, because the aim of philosophy is knowledge and truth. 
In this anti-empirical tradition, De Raei proves to be a faithful follower 
of Descartes, although he does not mention that name. 


* De Raei, De sapientia veterum, 8-20. 

? De Raei, De sapientia veterum, 36-37. 

% De Raei, De sapientia veterum, 45: '.. .ars intelligendi, quam nos rationis scientiam 
et rationalem philosophiam appellavimus.’ 

? De Raei himself posited in his Clavis four ‘praecognita’ or first principles. These 
were the essence of matter, the origin of motion, the ‘communicatio’ or ‘alteratio’ of 
motion, and the nature ofa very fine and volatile sort of matter permeating everything 
in the universe. See Ruestow, Physics at Leiden, 64. 

38 De Raei, De sapientia veterum, 49. 
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His emphasis on the unreliability of sensory observations shows that 
De Raei doubted that explanations of physical phenomena formed part 
of philosophy. In doing so, he moved away from the opinions he held 
as a professor at Leiden, where he had dealt extensively with physics 
although he had not treated it in an empirical manner. 


Three periods: conclusions 


Based on these three inaugural speeches, three stages in the teaching 
of philosophy at the Athenaeum can be distinguished: from 1632 to 
1648 there was the humanist Barlaeus, inspired by the Stoics and Aris- 
totle, with an emphasis on moral philosophy. Next came Senguerdius 
(1648-1667), for whom Peripatetic philosophy dominated. There was 
room for criticism of Aristotle, and for new explanations of physical 
phenomena, but not for Cartesianism. In the third period (1669-1702) 
De Raei offered a fully-fledged Cartesianism, a purely rational philoso- 
phy as an instrument of finding absolute truth. 

But how did the professors express their beliefs? The answers to this 
question are based on different sources for each period. In the first we 
have only the speeches of Barlaeus, and, for physics, those of Hortensius; 
in the second we have disputations defended under Klenckius and De 
Bie, and particularly under Senguerdius; in the third, unfortunately, 
we have very few sources—only the inaugural speech by De Raei and 
a number of disputations over which he presided in 1670. 

Despite the chronological division, the teaching will be described in 
this chapter on the basis of the three philosophical disciplines from the 
curriculum. This is to prevent a discussion in which logical, physical 
and moral notions are discussed simultaneously, which would hamper 
a general overview. 


Logic 


Introduction 


The humanists of the sixteenth century were unanimous in their rejec- 
tion of late medieval logic, claiming that it had no bearing on reality, that 
too much time was wasted on it in education, and that it was written 
in a technical Latin that they considered barbaric. These humanists, 
however, were less unanimous in proposing an alternative. Some felt 
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that an education in logic should centre on Aristotle's six works on 
the subject, the Organon. Others proposed an alternative more focused 
on the pragmatics of everyday needs: logic, they argued, should be a 
study of successful communication. Rudolph Agricola (1444-1485), 
for instance, considered logic a method of teaching argumentation. He 
called logic dialectica and transformed it into rhetoric in his treatise on 
the subject. Dialectics dealt with concise, convincing formulations and 
with the arrangement of arguments.” Following Agricola, the French 
theorist Petrus Ramus (or Pierre dela Ramée) wrote an influential book 
on dialectic in 1555, presenting what he simply called ‘the method’; 
the aim of this was to order subjects and topics in such a way as to 
explain a given case or problem as clearly as possible. The main impli- 
cation of this was that, on a given subject, one should start with the 
general and work towards the particular: from the whole to the parts. 
In contrast to these humanist alternatives to scholastic logic were the 
ideas of Jacopo Zabarella, who taught at the University of Padua and 
who, unlike Agricola and Ramus, is mentioned explicitly in some of the 
Amsterdam disputations. He stayed closer to Aristotle and proposed 
that imparting knowledge of a given subject required a different method 
than acquiring that knowledge. In other words, rhetoric, dialectics and 
method were in no way unequivocally defined and hence problematic 
as concepts to depart from in the daily business of teaching. 

It was against this background that an attempt was made in 1625 to 
make education in the Latin Schools of Holland more uniform, by 
means of the Hollandse Schoolordre (Holland school regulation). 
Within its framework a whole series of new school books were written, 
not just about logic, but about all subjects taught at Latin schools.” 
Vossius published the textbooks on rhetoric. Franco Burgersdijk, the 
philosophy professor at Leiden, was given the task of writing the books 
on philosophy. In 1626 he published a practical work on logic, the 
Institutiones logicae, which was arranged as a kind of catechism with 
questions and answers. Burgersdijk glossed over the contributions of 
late medieval scholastics and went back to Aristotle himself. He also 
included the more rhetorical contributions of the humanists and fur- 
ther developed the work of the Protestant philosopher Bartholomeus 
Keckermann, who had written an influential work on logic, undertaking 


3 Mack, Renaissance Argument, 4-8. 
^ See Kuiper, Schoolordre. 
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the daunting task to reconcile Aristotle and Ramus. Although the 
attempt in Holland to homogenize the education in Latin schools 
never really worked, Burgersdijk's textbook satisfied a great demand, 
and was reprinted frequently. As we shall see, it was not only used at 
Latin schools, but also at athenaeums and universities. 

Logic was the first part of philosophy for students to acquire, as 
demonstrated by an analysis of the disputations defended under Sen- 
guerdius. According to Aristotle logic was an ars (technè), a skill. This 
instrumental approach to logic is often repeated in the disputations 
under Senguerdius: logic is an art, necessary to understand physics, 
metaphysics and moral philosophy. A similar opinion is also manifest in 
the curriculum of the students. There is a trend that students first defend 
logical disputations before venturing theses in other disciplines. It was 
not the rule or custom that all students disputed in logic, but if they 
did, then the logical theses tended to constitute their first disputation.“ 
For this reason logic is the first subject to be discussed in this chapter. 


^ Anoverview of students who held both logical and other disputations clarifies the 
order in which individual students held philosophical disputations. 
1. Bolwerck, Th. logical —physical —ethical —metaphysical— 
metaphysical —physical —mixed 


2. Cloppenburgh, Th. — logical—physical 
3. Croese, Ger. physical—logical 
4. Danckerts, Ed. logical —physical 
5. Hartoghvelt, J. ab logical —logical—physical 
6. Kriex, Gisb. physical—logical—logical—ethical—ethical—mixed 
7. Lense, Sim. logical—physical 
8. Schacht, Luc. physical—physical—physical—logical 
9. Schertser, Is. logical—logical—physical 
10. Selyns, Heno. logical—physical 


11. Senguerdius, W.A. _ logical—physical—physical—medical—7 x physical (!) 
12. Senguerdius, Wolf. — mixed—mixed—physical—physical—logical—logical— 
3 x physical 

13. Ubelman, Joh. logical—physical 

14. Verspreet, Abr. physical—logical 
Nine out of these fourteen students defended logical disputations first, the other five 
did not. In two cases this can be explained: Croese (no. 3) and Verspreet (no. 14) 
held their first physical disputation under De Bie, and not under Senguerdius. For 
Senguerdius the logical disputations of these students was the first he himself presided 
over. This explanation does not apply to Kriex (no. 6), Schacht (no. 8) and Wolferdus 
Senguerdius (no. 11). In Wolferdus's case this is understandable: Professor Senguerdius 
knew his son’s abilities and surmised that an exercise in logic would be superfluous 
for him. Although the explanations for these exceptions are merely speculative, there 
is a clear tendency for students who perform disputations in several fields to begin 
with logic. Although there were more physical than logical disputations, in those cases 
where logical disputations were held: 1) in ten cases, with nine respondents, no dis- 
putation preceded or followed it (these are not included in the survey above); 2) nine 
students first disputed on logic, then on physics; 3) five students began with physics 
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Logic: the first period 


Barlaeus taught all aspects of Aristotelian philosophy, both at home 
and in public. The private lessons he gave to two nephews of Hugo 
Grotius began with logic, then moved on to physics and concluded 
with ethics, following the established order of disciplines in the Aris- 
totelian corpus.? 

How did this Neo-Latin poet-orator approach Aristotle? Did he 
take refuge in the humanist method of 'enarratio' applied to Aristotle's 
text, in Greek or in Latin translation? Or did he comment on Aristotle 
with the help of scholastic philosophy? The answer is partly found 
in his Orationes. Barlaeus started each new course by presenting an 
introductory oration as a counterweight to what was offered from the 
"depressing lecterns of the Philosophers' at the Athenaeum. Putting 
aside the ‘rough professor's language’, filled with “excessively subtle 
comments of Thomas Aquinas, Duns Scotus, Cajetan, and others, 
which lack the Greek and Roman charm’, he took refuge in ‘the ancient 
study of letters’ and ‘the language of aspiration, which is unfamiliar 
to and unsuitable for chairs of philosophy'.? Also in his light-hearted 
introductory Oratio de re (‘Oration on the thing'—or on matter or 
concept) of 1634, he declared that '"Scotists, Ockhamists, Albertists and 
Thomists... have defamed and infected the joys of both theology and 
philosophy with barbarous subtleties'.^ Since these addresses are pre- 
sented as a temporary but welcome escape from scholastic philosophy, 
we may draw the conclusion that Barlaeus did, in fact, teach philosophy 
in a scholastic manner. It is revealing that scholastic philosophy and its 
specialist metalanguage continued to be taught in seventeenth-century 
Amsterdam, even by a Remonstrant Neo-Latin poet, skilled in humanist 
rhetoric. Professional Calvinist theologians in Barlaeus's time, especially 


and only then moved on to logic. The sequence of the disputations, then, at least under 
Senguerdius, was not arbitrary. 

? Barlaeus to W. de Groot, dd. 05 10 1642 (Barlaeus, Epistolae, no. 453). 

? Barlaeus, Orationum liber, sig. *5': Me quod attinet, dum in Illustri Amsteloda- 
mensium Gymnasio inter philosophorum tristes cathedras versor et Thomae, Scoti, 
Caietani aliorumque ingeniosissima commenta sine Atticis et Romanis leporibus 
eloquor, voluptas subinde me coepit, ad vetera litterarum studia recurrendi et detersa 
professoriae linguae scabricie eam affectandi dictionem quae philosophorum subselliis 
minus est familiaris et conveniens'. 

^ Barlaeus, 'Oratio De re’, 76: ‘Quod dum facio et per metaphysicorum spineta mol- 
liori pede incedo, cupio abesse Scotistas, Occanistas, Albertistas, Thomistas et quotquot 
barbara subtilitate theologiae pariter et philosophiae maiestatem conspurcarunt’. 
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those devoted to a thoroughly orthodox Calvinist confessionalization of 
society—a conservative programme generally referred to as the ‘Further 
Reformation'—were steeped in scholastic philosophy. In light of this, it 
is unsurprising that Barlaeus should describe himself as a follower of 
Aristotle, never mentioning Agricola, Erasmus, Melanchthon, or Ramus. 
Barlaeus had been a professor of logic in Leiden as early as 1617, and 
at the time he had introduced a series of lectures in logic with a speech 
called De ente rationis (‘On the essence of rational thought’). In this 
speech, he expressed a topical aversion to terms such as ens (a ‘nomen 
barbarum’, but nonetheless part of the title of the oration!) and quid- 
ditas, which had been unknown to Cicero and only introduced into 
Latin by Thomas Aquinas and Duns Scotus. Later, when he taught in 
Amsterdam, his position was that logic was one of the subjects that dealt 
with words, together with grammar and rhetoric, whereas philosophy 
focused on matters themselves. 

With this he presented the metalanguage of logic not so much as an 
integral part of philosophical thought, but as an instrument of thought, 
a notion frequently defended by later students of the Athenaeum.“ This 
was in line with Aristotle's division between res (things, concepts) and 
verba (words) and with the common opinion at European universities 
throughout the century.” 

Barlaeus preferred to deal with Aristotle's own text (but presum- 
ably in a Latin translation) and not some intermediary text book. He 
underlined the propaedeutical and instrumental function of logic by 
pointing out its importance for theologians, physicists, and profession- 
als of law and medicine." Moreover, he managed to present logic in 
a lively manner.“ But, as he admitted himself, he personally preferred 
rhetoric. There is little evidence of the same with Senguerdius. 


^ Barlaeus, ‘Oratio De re’, 80. 

^* Moss, Renaissance Truth, 89; Brockliss, French Higher Education, 186. 

^ Barlaeus, Orationum liber, 62: ‘Dixi a logicis quoque formari entia rationis... Sine 
quorum arte capiuntur theologi, errant physici, palabundi incedunt medici, caecutiunt 
non raro iure consulti’ ; 71: “Theologi vero, cum quibus aliqua mihi intercedit cognatio, 
quam sine horum entium cognitione talpae sunt, quam in scholasticarum disputa- 
tionum lectione hospites. ... Idem de iureconsultis, medicis totoque philosophorum 
ordine dictum putate’. 

^ Vossius to K. Slupecki, dd. 11 02 1631 (Epp. Col. I, no. 29): ‘Quam diserte autem 
tetrica logices praecepta idem [sc. Barlaeus] ante annos duodecim solitus sit in hac 
ipsa Academia tractare, testes plurimi supersunt, qui florentissimo auditorio docentem 
audierunt." 
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Logic: the second period 


In line with Barlaeus' concept of logic, many logical disputations of the 
second period claimed that logic was an ars, a necessary preliminary 
to the other disciplines.? This stood in stark opposition to the ideas 
of the Stoa, according to which logic was part of philosophy itself, as 
Burgersdijk explained at the beginning of his Collegium physicum.” 
Some contemporary definitions of logic followed that of Burgersdijk.” 
According to one disputation, logic has four instruments: definition, 
division, syllogism and method.” The addition of ‘method’ reflects 
the influence of the sixteenth-century debate on the issue by scholars 
like Ramus and Zabarella.? Burgersdijk, on the other hand, claimed 
in his Institutiones logicae that logic had five instruments: the above 
four plus argumentatio. Occasionally, Athenaeum students distinguish 
between natural logic and learned, artificial logic. Moreover there is 
a difference between logica docens and logica utens, a distinction that 
resembles Zabarella's ordo and methodus. Many defended theses on 
the number of categories or predicaments, most students maintaining 
that there were five.” Sometimes these were explained, elaborated and 
further analysed. 

Also recognised and discussed were the four Aristotelian causes—the 
formal cause (what is it?), the material cause (what is it made of?), the 
efficient cause (through which agent?) and the final cause (for what 


2 See, among many others, for example Everardus Welius, Disputatio philosophica 
Continens positiones miscellaneas, dd. 26 01 1650, thesis I. 

° Burgersdijk, Collegium physicum, 2. 

sl Wolferdus Senguerdius, Disputatio philosophica Miscellanea, dd. 10 05 1664, 
thesis I. 

? Henricus Uurlinx, Disputatio philosophica continens positiones miscellaneas, dd. 
14 01 1665, thesis IV. 

5 Gilbert, Renaissance Concepts of Method, 121-122, 178-179. 

* Wolferdus Senguerdius, Disputatio philosophica miscellanea, dd. 10 05 1664, thesis 
II and thesis V. Cf. Henricus Uurlinx, Disputatio philosophica continens positiones 
miscellaneas, dd. 14 01 1665, thesis I. Van Reyen, ‘Burgersdijk’, 16. 

° Johannes ab Hartoghvelt, Positiones miscellaneae, dd. 11 07 1654, thesis VII; Gis- 
bertus Kriex, Spicilegium variarum positionum ex agro philosophico passim collectarum, 
dd. 09 06 1660, sig. A2v: thesis 8; Henricus Uurlinx, Disputatio philosophica continens 
positiones miscellaneas, dd. 14 01 1665, thesis XII and XIII; Lambertus Iacobi, Dispu- 
tatio logica continens positiones logicas, dd. 03 05 1656, thesis IX; Henricus Uurlinx, 
Disputatio philosophica continens positiones miscellaneas, dd. 14 01 1665, thesis VIII; 
Thomas Bolwerck, Positiones miscellaneae, dd. 05 09 1665, thesis VI. 

°° Abrahamus Verspreet, Disputatio logica De praedicabilibus, dd. 03 11 1660. 
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purpose?)." Many disputations further subdivide these causes into 
numerous sub-categories.” The four causes of natural bodies are system- 
atically treated in the physical disputations defended at the beginning of 
1653 under Johannes Klenckius,? and more generally in a later disputa- 
tion of Senguerdius's son Wolferd, who mainly defends theses about 
the efficient cause.” This preceded the final cause, which the student 
held not to be in contradiction with the writings of Timpler. Clemens 
Timpler (1567-1624) was one of the most famous metaphysicians of 
his time. In contrast to his contemporaries he did not so much follow 
the greatest representative of Iberian scholasticism, Francisco Suárez, 
but more the Italian tradition of Zabarella. 

Among the standard issues raised in logical disputations was the 
problem of disputing on fallacies. Students were careful not to be 
accused of immorality by teaching something as objectionable as fal- 
lacies. Hence such a study had to be explained and defended on a 
regular basis. Logic must deal with fallacies, not to cheat others but to 
defend oneself against the cheats of others.?' Two disputations on the 
techniques of the sophists are devoted entirely to fallacies, grounded 
on Aristotle's work De sophisticis elenchis (On sophistical fallacies), the 
final part of the Organon.? 

The respondent Bolwerck mentions not a single source in his 38 
theses, but he follows Burgersdijk's Institutiones logicae on the foot 
and copies out his definitions almost verbatim.® In general the logical 
disputations deal only marginally with late scholastic logic, but students 


” Henricus Uurlinx, Disputatio philosophica continens positiones miscellaneas, dd. 
14 01 1665, thesis XVIII. 

* Gerlacus Hoisingius, Disputatio logica De causa efficiente, dd. 24 11 1660. 

* Paulus Leupenius, Disputationum physicarum secunda De causa efficiente corporum 
naturalium, dd. 27 01 1653; Jeremias Listingh, Disputationum physicarum tertia De 
causa finali, dd. 03 02 1653; Joachimus Wachter, Disputationum physicarum quarta 
De causa materiali, dd. 22 02 1653; Henricus Abnes, Disputationum physicarum quinta 
De causa formali, dd. 03 03 1653. 

© Wolferdus Senguerdius, Disputatio logica De causis, dd. 28 01 1665. 

& Isaacus Schertser, Disputatio physica De coctione, dd. 07 07 1657, corollary III; 
Gisbertus de Farreris, Positionum philosophicarum Decades duae, dd. 06 07 1661, 
thesis X; Wolferdus Senguerdius, Disputatio philosophica Miscellanea, dd. 10 05 1664, 
thesis XIV; Fabricius de la Bassecour, Disputatio philosophica Miscellanea, dd. 10 12 
1664, thesis XV. 

€ Johannes Ubelman, Disputatio logica De artibus sophistarum prima, dd. 03 10 1657; 
Gualtherus Homma, Disputatio logica De artibus sophistarum secunda, dd. 10 10 1657. 

$ Cf Thomas Bolwerck, Disputatio logica De enunciationum affectionibus, dd. 04 
07 1663, with Burgersdijk, Institutiones, book 1, c. XXX-XXXIIL for example thesis 
IV of Bolwerck; and Burgersdijk, Institutiones logicae, 1, XXX, 4. 
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did make use of the scholastic memory aids.“ The general opinion is 
that syllogisms are not the adequate object and the only goal of logic.” 
Senguerdius nevertheless had his students defend theses about universal, 
expository, complex, dialectical etc. syllogisms. In the discussion of syl- 
logisms, on which Aristotelian logic had been founded, the humanist 
influence was remote. One student, Arsenius, claimed that the evidence 
of the exemplum—the argument most preferred by humanists—is often 
quite weak. Wolferdus Senguerdius appreciatively quoted Zabarella 
in a disputation on the fourth form of syllogism. Zabarella had agreed 
with the Arabic commentator Averroés on this specific form of syllo- 
gism.” When Senguerdius's brother, Wilhelmus Arnoldus, discussed 
the conditions that syllogisms must meet, he used an example also used 
by Burgersdijk, not in his Institutiones but in the Objectiones.® 

In 1652 Lucas Schacht defended a disputation on comparisons. Like 
many other Amsterdam disputations it was structured according to the 
principle of definitions, splitting genera into different species. The method 
allowed Schacht to make a hierarchical inventory of different types 
of comparisons. He refers to the work of J.C. Dannhauer, a Lutheran 
theology professor in Strasbourg, but to nobody else.” 

The disputation by Arsenius on the ‘definition’ makes it clear that 
Senguerdius's students made use of the tradition of the Iberian scholas- 
tics for their positions in logic: the Institutionum dialecticarum libri octo 
by Pedro da Fonseca, the Disputationes theologicae in primam partem 
D. Thomae by Rodrigo de Arriaga and the Integer cursus philosophicus 
by Francisco de Oviedo.” Oviedo was well-known for this 1640 manual, 


* Wolferdus Senguerdius, Disputatio philosophica Miscellanea, dd. 10 05 1664, 
thesis VIII; Wilhelmus Arnoldus Senguerdius, Disputatio logica De syllogismo, dd. 01 
12 1660, thesis VII and XII; Thomas Bolwerck, Disputatio logica De enunciationum 
affectionibus, dd. 04 07 1663, thesis XXIV. 

5 Henricus Uurlinx, Disputatio philosophica Continens positiones miscellaneas, dd. 
14 01 1665, thesis XV. 

$6 Egbertus Arsenius, Disputationum logicarum tricesima quarta De syllogismo 
composito, dd. 18 11 1656. 

7 Wolferdus Senguerdius, Disputatio logica De quarta figura syllogismorum, dd. 
13 05 1665. 

$5 The example that, since ‘animal’ (living being) has three syllables, ‘homo’ (man) 
would have the same number, since man is a living being. See Burgersdijk, Objectiones, 
225 (Objectio 65). This work was published in Amsterdam in 1654, in the wake of a 
reprint of the Institutiones a year earlier. 

$ Lucas Schacht, Disputatio logica De comparativis, dd. 20 01 1652. 

7 Egbertus Arsenius, Disputationum logicarum vicesima nona De definitione, dd. 
13 09 1656. 
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and it was very influential in seventeenth-century scholasticism. More- 
over, Oviedo republished and annotated the Cursus philosophicus by 
Arriaga in 1669. Apart from referring to these Spanish-Portuguese phi- 
losophers, Arsenius cites Burgersdijk in the first thesis of his disputation, 
but in the remaining seventeen theses we do not find a single author 
cited. The reason he refers to all these authors in his first thesis is that 
a definition is provided—as is usual in the first thesis of a disputation. 
A review of other authors' definitions, as Aristotle was accustomed to, 
is logical, to avoid a lack of clarity about the terms used in the rest of 
the disputation. 

Senguerdius's teaching of logic shows no traces of the theories of 
Petrus Ramus. The influence of humanist logic is also rare, as is that 
of Descartes. Two theses in a 1660 disputation are anti-Cartesian: ‘1. 
the principle of philosophy is a confession of one's ignorance, not 
doubt in all things, because a doubter can doubt whether or not he 
knows something. (...) 3. It is not always possible to derive the truth 
of the matter from clear and distinct perception”?! On the other hand, 
there is one disputation in which the influence of Descartes is clearly 
present. The foreign student Renatus Querculus (Renée Chesneau) 
defended a disputatio logica in 1655 with theses that deviate from 
other disputations in various aspects. In the first place his is written 
in a more impenetrable Latin than those of others; it therefore appears 
that he wrote the theses by himself. That the subject, use of language, 
and structure of the disputation is different from other disputations, 
and that there is no further specification of the title, must be due to the 
fact that here we have a rare student from France, raised in a different 
tradition and familiar with a different style of disputing. It is precisely 
this student who deviates from Aristotle when he rejects the senses as 
a reliable source of knowledge. Although his formulation is far from 
clear, he seems to be following Descartes when he claims that one can 
only think if one exists as a thinking self. The disputation seems closer 
to the area of epistemology than logic." One may conclude that Sen- 
guerdius had no intrinsic objection to preside over this pro-Cartesian, 
anti-empirical disputation. 


7l Gisbertus Kriex, Spicilegium variarum positionum ex agro philosophico passim 
collectarum, dd. 09 06 1660, sig. A2r: 1. Principium philosophandi est ignorantiae suae 
confessio, non de omnibus dubitatio, quia dubitans, num quid ignoret, ambigere potest. 
(...) 3. Ex dara, et distincta perceptione, rerum veritas semper colligi non potest.’ 

7? Renatus Querculus, Disputatio logica, dd. 13 01 1655. 
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For the record, it should be noted that Senguerdius' colleague Klenck- 
ius is known to have taught logic in 1647 (before his actual appointment) 
and in 1663, but no disputations of this teaching survive.” 

Aristotle formed the basis of logic as it was taught at the Athenaeum 
during the time of Senguerdius and Klenckius. It is characteristic that 
in a logical disputation with brief, basic theses, Aristotle is not men- 
tioned by name, but that fellow students praise their disputing friend 
for having propounded Aristotelian dogmas.” These students did not 
go back to Aristotle himself, and only on exception copied out their 
theses from Burgersdijk's Institutiones. Although Burgersdijk specifically 
targeted the students at the Latin School, one would have expected his 
book to fit the educational purpose of the Athenaeum as well; after 
all, complaints about education at the Latin School were a key factor 
in founding the Illustrious School. Moreover, Senguerdius was one of 
Burgersdijk's students. But Senguerdius in his teaching refers mainly to 
Zabarella, to whom Burgersdijk paid attention only in his final chap- 
ter on method. Sometimes reference is made to exponents of Iberian 
scholasticism in the disputations under Senguerdius, but these works 
were probably not read by the students themselves. In this respect the 
teaching of logic in this period is very different from that of De Bie 
and De Raei, beginning in 1669. 


Logic: the third period 


De Bie is the first (in 1669) to be called 'professor of philosophy and 
mathematics’.” The first indications that he taught logic date from 
the same year, when he presided over at least six disputations on the 
subject.” He may have started to supervise logical disputations to make 
up both for the death of Senguerdius in 1667, and for the departure of 
Klenckius in 1668. When he warned against the ‘quisquilia’ (rubbish) 


Cf. page 69, note 106 and Skippon, ‘Account’, 406. It may have been under 
Klenckius in the early 1650s that the Lutheran student Tatinghoff held numerous 
disputations in logic: Tatinghoff, Piorum requies, 17. 

2 According to Isaac Schertser, in Simon Lense, Disputatio logica Continens positiones 
logicas, dd. 10 05 1656. 

75 Ludovicus Sena, Collegii logici... disputatio tertia, dd. 15 05 1669 dedicates his 
theses to De Bie as ‘philosophiae et matheseos professor’. 

76 The only ones to survive are Ludovicus Sena, Collegii logici... disputatio tertia, dd. 
15 05 1669, Antonius Slicher, Collegii logici publici...disputatio quinta, dd. 14 09 1669 
and the anonymous and undated sequel to this, Collegii logici... disputatio sexta. 
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of scholastic logic, he may have been merely repeating what Barlaeus 
had said earlier, but he diverged from the paths of his immediate pre- 
decessors, Senguerdius and Klenckius. Speaking with a new and distinct 
voice, De Bie maintained that no one should despise dialectic, that is, 
the ars rationalis." There is a difference between the work (opus) of logic 
and its utility (usus). De Bie discusses paradoxes, quoting mathematical 
examples from Euclid. This is not surprising for a mathematician; but 
De Bie also quotes Vergil and Plautus to enliven his lecture. It is the 
task of the logician to devise syllogisms, but not to apply them.” Logic 
is abstract. The theologian, jurist, physician and philosopher may have 
different jobs in life, but in the end they use a common set of rules.” De 
Bie warns about all kinds of subtle technical terms of scholasticism.?? 
He is interested in logica docens. The distinction he makes between 
educational and applied logic more or less resembles the distinction 
made by Schoock and Van Isendoorn between artificial and natural 
logic." With his preference for logica docens De Bie reveals himself to 
be a follower of humanists like Agricola and Ramus, who primarily saw 
logic as an ars docendi. This explains why Aristotle is not mentioned 
a single time in the other disputations in the series. There are many 
quotations from classical literature, and Church Fathers also play a part. 
Even recent authors such as Grotius and Gassendi are discussed. 

De Bie's colleague Johannes de Raei makes a slightly different distinc- 
tion in logic. In a series of at least eight disputations on ‘ordinary logic’ 
he distinguishes between philosophical logic and the everyday logic of 
the arts and disciplines, as he did in his inaugural speech. The former 
deals with truth and its expression in words. However, logica vulgaris 
is neither a part nor an instrument of philosophy: it is no more than 
grammar and the rhetoric which we inherited from the Roman pagans. 
Scholastic logic is harmful. Unsurprisingly, Petrus Ramus is quoted 


7 Alardus de Raedt, Disputatio physica De cometis, dd. 04 09 1658, 'XIX: Fatendum 
etiam recte egisse Senecam; nocet enim nimium acumen. Ast, si hoc viveret saeculo, quo 
licet propter acumen ingenii BapBopíGew et iactare Scoti doctoris subtilis hae caecitates 
Thomae formalitates, Iavellicum Ly, entitates, non entitates, quam non acclamaret 
Lucilio suo; animum reduc ab istis, scilicet frivolis exceptiunculis, praescriptiunculis, 
ineptiis, supervacuis....XXII: Nemo dialecticam, artem rationalem damnat". For this 
last thesis, cf. Ludovicus Sena, Collegii logici... disputatio tertia, dd. 15 05 1669, theses 
XIX and XXII, and Barlaeus, ‘De ente rationis’, 55. 

78 Ludovicus Sena, Collegii logici... disputatio tertia, dd. 15 05 1669, thesis XIV. 

7? Ludovicus Sena, Collegii logici... disputatio tertia, dd. 15 05 1669, thesis XV. 

80 Ludovicus Sena, Collegii logici... disputatio tertia, dd. 15 05 1669, theses XIX. 

81 Krop, ‘Schoock’, 148. 
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as the champion of linguistic logic. 'It would seem to us that Ramus 
has best described the logica vulgaris, insofar as it has nothing at all in 
common with philosophy. ® De Raei cleverly takes Franco Burgersdijk's 
Institutiones logicae as a starting-point for discussing Cartesian ideas. 
In this way, he at first sight seems to make use of a Neo-Aristotelian 
textbook; but he couches his commentaries on Burgersdijk's defini- 
tions in a completely Cartesian language.? In a series of fifteen student 
disputations on interpretation or language, which paved the way for 
his own larger work on the subject, the Cogitata de interpretatione 
(Thoughts on Interpretation) of 1692, De Raei cautioned against assign- 
ing a linguistic component to logic.** In his Cogitata, De Raei detailed 
the distinction he made between philosophical and normal knowledge. 
However, he opposed not the Aristotelians, but rather the group who 
threatened his own form of Cartesianism: the Spinozists. The goal 
of philosophy was different from the practical life to which the Bible 
referred. With this distinction he could accuse the Spinozists, who 
interpreted the Bible philosophically, of confusing two different 


? Johannes Hagha, Selectarum disputationum De logica vulgari prima, dd. 19 10 
1669, ‘X: Ramus videtur nobis optime delineasse logicam vulgarem: quatenus nihil 
prorsus cum philosophia commune habet.' The series on logica vulgaris continues in 
a way that departs from what is usual in Amsterdam disputations: in no. 2 from the 
series, the content of the previous disputation is first summarised. After having argued 
that Ramus is suitable for everyday logic, De Raei thinks it is time to briefly discuss and 
annotate Burgersdijk's Institutiones. He does so by treating, within each disputation, 
one chapter from a synopsis of that work. He takes over Burgersdijk's definitions and 
comments on each of them. The commentary however is phrased in Cartesian terms 
(Albertus Helling, Selectarum disputationum De logica vulgari secunda, dd. 23 10 1669, 
Praefatio, thesis I etc.). 

83 See, e.g., Albertus Helling, Selectarum disputationum De logica vulgari secunda, 
dd. 23 10 1669, Praefatio: ‘Postquam sic utcumque de logica universim diximus et 
vulgarem a philosophica distinximus atque in eo genere dialecticam Rami probavimus; 
operae videmur pretium facturi si receptam ab aliquo tempore in scholis nostris logi- 
cam, quae Franconis Burgersdicii est, examinemus et notis quibusdam illustremus. In 
quo conabimur breves esse, atque ideo non Logicas Institutiones, sed earum synopsim 
sequemur, ut ab authore in usum scholarum conscripta est. I. Unde dicta est logica? A 
voce Aóyoc quae tum rationem, tum orationem significat. Logica enim dirigit intellectus 
nostri rationem sive conceptus, eosque docet apta oratione interpretari. ...§ 2: Apta 
oratione. ... Consistitque adeo aptitudo orationis logice spectata in distincta quadam 
perspicuitate, quae claris et distinctis conceptibus respondet: censenturque secundum 
logicam, quae philosophiae propria est, conceptus clari et distincti esse, secundum 
simplices et primitivas notiones, quibus res ipsas cognoscimus'. 

* Josephus Butler, Disputatio philosophica De interpretatione sive sermone prima, 
dd. 10 05 1673; David Pina, Disputatio philosophica De interpretatione sive sermone 
decima quinta, dd. 19 01 1678. 
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categories.” He attacked the Spinozists indirectly by means of a student 
disputation dedicated to Willem van Blijenburgh, a Cartesian who had 
published a number of works against Spinoza.*° 

In one 1670 disputation De Raei warns against the improper use of 
logic. Logic is not the skill of knowing (ars sciendi) but rather of explain- 
ing (ars disserendi), adapted to schools and universities, in particular 
academic disputations. Just like De Bie, and following Agricola and 
Ramus, he considers logic a method of teaching. But in contrast to 
De Bie he is not actively interested in logica docens or ars disserendi. 
Logic can serve as an explanatory tool, but it is harmful for knowing 
and truly understanding matters, and thus for philosophical truth. This 
is evident from everyday experience as well: those who are well versed 
in logic are unfit for true knowledge." And with this De Raei banned 
logic from philosophy altogether.*? 

Instead, De Raei regarded the systematic scepticism of Descartes as 
the foundation of philosophy. In a disputation on the use and abuse of 
doubt, he attacks those who accepted Aristotle's notion that the senses 
are the basis of human knowledge. But one should also not become a 
sceptic, since the idea that there is nothing worth knowing is another 
abuse of doubt. ? De Raei systematically elaborated on the unsuit- 
ability of Cartesian logic for theology, philosophy and medicine in a 
disputation 'on method' in which he claimed that this method must 
meet four conditions. Nothing is to be recognised as true unless it is 
known as certain and evident, while conclusions may only be drawn 
if their subject is clear and accessible to reason. Secondly, difficulties 
must be divided into such tiny parts that it is possible to solve each 
difficulty. Third, a fixed sequence must be maintained in finding the 
truth, beginning with the simplest matters and going step by step 
towards knowledge of more difficult and complex issues. Finally, in 
investigating the intermediate stages and checking individual parts 
of problems, all elements must be listed individually and all aspects 
checked to avoid omitting anything.” These conditions are best met by 


85 Schuurman, ‘De Raei’, 815. 

8° Joachimus Targier, Miscellanea philosophica, dd. 17 03 1685, praefatio. 

v Albertus Hellingman, Disputatio philosophica De usu et abusu logicae, dd. 05 07 
1670, thesis XVIII. 

88 Verbeek, ‘Notes on Ramism’, 52. 

® Albertus Hellingman, De usu et abusu dubitationis, dd. 09 07 1670. 

? Daniel Arens, Disputatio philosophica De methodo, dd. 22 05 1669, theses I-V 
and XVI-XVII. 
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pure mathematics. The method is difficult to apply in medicine, slightly 
less difficult in law, and truly problematic in theology. Nor does the 
method offer any perspective for everyday life. De Raei concludes that 
medicine, law and theology are imperfect sciences, or at any rate, less 
perfect than mathematics. Philosophy is also impure, because it served 
the three higher faculties. 

De Raei was not the only Cartesian at the Athenaeum. Johannes 
Theodorus Schallbruch also adhered to the French philosopher. He 
taught logic at the Athenaeum after 1698, but no testimony of his activ- 
ity has been preserved.” The last piece of evidence of the teaching of 
logic at the Athenaeum in the seventeenth century comes from 1679, 
in the form of a disputation defended under De Bie. This Disputatio 
logica De qualitate is based entirely on chapter four of the first book 
of the Institutiones logicae of Burgersdijk, although this source is not 
mentioned. The approach to and definitions of the qualities are very 
similar to those in the disputation by Senguerdius on the same subject, 
dating back to 1659.? Some of the usual Aristotelian points appear 
again in the corollaries. The main one is a rejection of Descartes' idea 
of the constantly thinking mind, by which De Bie shows that he is not 
a Cartesian.? Although he was enthusiastic about the mathematical 
discoveries of Descartes in the 1650s, his position on Cartesianism 
as a whole is ambivalent. On the other hand, the corollaries are often 
written by the students themselves, so they do not necessarily reflect 
the opinions of the presiding professor. 


Logic: conclusion 


It is difficult to say to what extent logic was taught during the first 
sixteen years of the Athenaeum. Barlaeus more than once expressed 
the humanist cliché about the objectionable scholastic hair-splitting, 
and mainly seems to have discussed Aristotle's original texts in his own 
classes. Because he never mentions Ramus, it is justifiable to assume 
that he also based himself principally on Aristotle when teaching logic. 
In the second period logic was influenced by Zabarella, although the 
Jesuit scholars of Iberian scholasticism received due attention as well. 


?! Schallbruch in 1691 prepared an edition of the Opera omnia of Johannes Clauberg, 
one of the earliest German Cartesians. Van Dam, ‘Schallbruch’, 38. 

? Henricus Selyns, Disputationum logicarum nona De qualitate, dd. 18 04 1659. 

? Petrus Muilman, Disputatio logica De qualitate, dd. 12 07 1679, corollary IX. 
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Senguerdius's teaching follows Burgersdijk's views, but not to the letter. 
He did not actively pursue new ideas, but his self-confessed tolerance 
for them, if they seek the truth, is confirmed by his willingness to 
preside over the Cartesian-inspired theses by Querculus. Things were 
very different in the period that started in 1669: De Raei banned tra- 
ditional logic from philosophy altogether and reduced it to rhetoric. 
He proposed a rational method of thinking as its alternative, based on 
the systematic doubt of Descartes. 

Logic was taught continuously, from Barlaeus to Schallbruch. This 
gives the philosophical teaching at the Athenaeum a propaedeutic 
character in the first two periods: after all, logic was considered a skill 
necessary for the understanding of philosophy. In the third phase this 
argument was no longer valid. Was there a similar development in the 
second part of philosophy as well? 


Physics and mathematics 


Introduction 


Physics was the discipline most commonly practiced at the Athenaeum; 
the institution was not exceptional in this regard.” This was the branch 
of philosophy that suffered the most evident and most fundamental rift. 
The solutions to astronomical phenomena offered by the Copernican 
system were at odds with the Bible and with the Aristotelian worldview. 
According to the latter, the earth and the planets were surrounded by 
a sphere of fixed stars, in turn surrounded by a celestial sphere. The 
moon separated the perfect, unchangeable sphere from the imperfect, 
changeable spheres. In the sublunary world, the four spheres or ele- 
ments sought to realise their potential. These elements were related to 
the four bodily humours: black bile, yellow bile, phlegm and blood, 
which were in balance when a body was healthy. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury there began a reaction against the reliance on classical authority. 
Instead of receiving their wisdom from books alone, some started to 
trust their own observations. In the previous section we saw the reaction 
of Ramus to the practical inutility of scholastic logic. Scholars such as 
Conrad Gessner, Paracelsus and Roger Bacon felt that scholars should 
leave their study and listen instead to craftsmen. Zabarella recognised 


% Wallace, “Traditional natural philosophy’, 213. 
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that Aristotelianism could be improved in the area of empirical obser- 
vation, although in structure and form the philosophy was perfect.” 
In astronomical matters, this was largely confirmed by the Danish 
astronomer Tycho Brahe, whose accurate observations contradicted 
the geocentric worldview. So as not to succumb to heliocentrism he 
devised an alternative system in which the planets rotated around the 
sun, but the sun in turn rotated around the earth. 

Given the far-reaching implications of these developments, it must 
have been a challenge for Burgersdijk to publish a neo-Aristotelian 
treatise on physics in 1622. The Idea philosophiae naturalis, and the 
Collegium physicum of 1637 that referred back to it, in themselves 
provided enough room for the recent developments without violating 
the basic principles of Aristotelianism. Burgersdijk himself ignored 
these developments, but the fact that its content did not fundamentally 
oppose the empirical method determined the development of physics 
in Leiden until the Newtonian professors such as 's-Gravesande and 
Musschenbroek.” After all, whole generations of students grew up with 
Burgerdijk's schoolbooks. 

To what extent did the professors in Amsterdam use Burgersdijk's 
book? Was there room at the Athenaeum for applied (or ‘mixed’) mathe- 
matics and the processing of physical discoveries? 


Physics and mathematics: the first period 


When Barlaeus was joined by Hortensius between 1634 and 1639, ‘old’ 
and ‘new’ stood side by side: whereas Barlaeus gave lectures on the phy- 
sics of Aristotle, Hortensius talked about heliocentrism and optics. 
Barlaeus started teaching Aristotelian physics after he had lectured 
on the philosophical schools of ancient Greece: the Academy, the Stoa, 
the Epicureans and Aristotelians. He then went on to explain Aristotle's 
Physics, but unfortunately, nothing is known about the content of these 
lectures. He probably expounded Aristotle's text point by point during 
his lectures.” The only thing that tells us about Barlaeus's teaching of 


> Petry, Burgersdijk’, 98. 

% Petry, Burgersdijk’, 102 and 84. 

? Cf page 137; Barlaeus to Cunaeus, dd. 12 01 1632 (Barlaeus, Epistolae, no. 503); 
Barlaeus to Huygens, dd. 18 01 1632 (Huygens, BW I, no. 652). Quoted by Heesakkers, 
‘Foundation’, 10 and Blok, Barlaeus Melancholic, 16. De Raei too would in his 1669 
oration begin by giving an overview of ancient schools of philosophy. 
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physics are two speeches, one on the “miracles of the soul’, the other 
on ‘the miracles of heaven’. 

Barlaeus taught without a considered, well-planned Aristotelian pro- 
gramme in mind. His speech on heaven was preceded by an oration 
about the soul. In the corpus aristotelicum, however, the soul is treated 
last. For an Aristotelian like Barlaeus it was therefore less obvious to 
give a lecture on the soul before having dealt with other subjects of 
natural philosophy, such as the principles of mechanics, the composi- 
tion of the world, the heaven, the elements etc, in the order present in 
the Aristotelian texts on physics. 

Barlaeus gave his speech on the soul as an introduction to a series 
about Aristotle's De anima. The oration follows this work in its broad 
outlines. What or where the soul is, we do not know. As Aristotle 
himself had done, Barlaeus indicates who has said what about the soul. 
But as soon as Christianity is at stake, Barlaeus criticises the classical phi- 
losophers. The philosophies of Pythagoras and Epicurus are imperfect 
because when they considered the soul, they did not conclude that there 
is an eternal God. According to Aristotle the soul remained motionless 
even if it moved the body: 'But that the soul is encompassed within the 
body, drives the body forward without first driving itself forward, is 
something that the teacher of Alexander [Aristotle] may believe if he 
wants: but frankly, it is beyond my comprehension. 

After Barlaeus' treatment of the soul inside the body, he comes to 
speak about the relationship between the soul and the senses. As usual, 
Barlaeus does not take a position in matters on which philosophers 
argue. In discussing the eye, he provides the ideas of both Plato and 
Aristotle, but adds: ‘As far as I am concerned I neither accept nor 
deny either the first sentiment or the last.' For Barlaeus it is important 
that the greatness of God is beyond all doubt in both cases. He feels 
that the martyrdom of the saints is a more reliable indication of the 
immortality of the soul than what Plato, Cicero, Thomas, Scotus 'and the 
entire mass of scholastics and school teachers’ have written about it.'°® 
The miracle of the soul is that it is greater than the body but not out- 
side the body. 


?* Barlaeus to Buchelius, dd. 10 03 1635 (Barlaeus, Epistolae, no. 280). 

” Barlaeus, ‘Oratio De animae humanae admirandis’, 104: ‘At animam corpore 
claudi, corpus impellere, nec impellere primo seipsam, credat Alexandri praeceptor. 
Mea hoc, ut ingenue loquar, comprehensione maius est.’ 

100 Barlaeus, ‘Oratio De animae humanae admirandis’, 115: ‘totaque scholasticorum 
turba’. 
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Soul and ‘intellect’ (intellectus) stand in a hierarchical relation. There 
are two kinds of intellects working within the soul: the passive, suffering 
intellectus that is part of the human body and registers the stimuli of 
the senses, and the active, working intellectus that interprets and orders 
these stimuli. Besides these is a third force at work in the soul: the will. 
The will is the only free cause; all other causes in the world originate 
in God. It is the will that governs our actions and so rules the world. 
Barlaeus's description of the soul as an immovable and untroubled 
entity is not unlike that of the Stoa, but this is not made explicit. The 
Stoic idea of the soul would not tally with Barlaeus's description of its 
immortality. Other ancient philosophies, such as those of Pythagoras 
and Epicurus, are imperfect because they observed the soul and didn't 
reach the conclusion that there is an eternal God. 

The oration about the soul is more serious in tone and structure 
than the other introductory speeches Barlaeus made. By and large 
Barlaeus followed Aristotle's De anima, in which Aristotle studies the 
soul principally as the source of life and knowledge. Barlaeus goes in 
the same direction with his discussion of the relationship between the 
soul and the senses. Just like the Philosopher, the professor details the 
functions of mind and will. In contested areas, though, he stays neutral. 
He quotes the authorities on the issue and maintains for himself a pious 
nescio.' His defence of the free will, on the other hand, may have raised 
eyebrows among his more orthodox Calvinist contemporaries. 

Barlaeus's oration on the miracles of heaven was again based on 
Aristotle. He called himself 'a follower in the footsteps of the Aristote- 
lians'."? The creation of heaven is explained in Aristotelian fashion by 
positing a prime mover. Occasionally, Barlaeus criticises the ideas of 
the pre-Socratics in favour of Aristotle; yet he also praises Copernicus. 
In the end, Barlaeus opts for the Ptolemaic system, but he admits being 
confused by the new discoveries. He cannot explain how one planet can 
cause heat, another cold, and a third rain, nor why some astrological 
constellations bring good luck and others bad, nor what causes the 
colour changes on the moon, nor the recently observed sun spots. Mag- 
netism and the motion of light? Barlaeus hasn't a clue. All knowledge 
has its origin in sensory observations, but astronomical phenomena 
occur well away from the human eye. Occasionally Barlaeus goes so 


101 See Harmsen, Barlaeus’, 53, for a more neo-Stoical interpretation of this oration. 
12 Barlaeus, ‘Oratio De coeli admirandis’, 140: ‘Mihi inpraesentiarum per calcatos 
peripateticis calles incedenti.’ 
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far as to openly disagree with Aristotle. ‘I do not understand my dear 
Aristotle when he tries to convince the gullible that light causes heat 
through rarefaction’. But most of Barlaeus's questions were trivial: 
"Isn't it worth wondering why the Sun has as many degrees as it has 
days? And the year begins and ends with its ambit?''* Apparently Bar- 
laeus did not see it as his task to actively explore or discuss the ‘new 
science'. That task was for his colleague Hortensius. 

Hortensius was appointed as a professor of mathematics, which he 
understood as more than just geometry. In his Dissertation on the cor- 
rect teaching of the study of mathematics he wrote: 'those who want to 
be known as mathematicians should have a profound knowledge not 
only of arithmetic and geometry, which make up mathematics in the 
pure sense devoid of physical matters, but also of astronomy, geogra- 
phy, optics, mechanics and statics, music, surveying and fortification’. 
This required, apart from a decent plan, also diligence, time and a good 
teacher. But those who wanted to be involved in mathematics only 
insofar as required for university study must base themselves on a good 
method. Hortensius, then, made a clear distinction between specialisa- 
tion and basic knowledge. Taking the official goal of the Athenaeum 
into account, the group needing only a basic knowledge of mathematics 
far exceeded the group that aimed to become specialists. 

Much of Hortensius’s dissertation consists of summarising the best 
authors for each aspect of mathematics. Clavius, Lansbergen, Snel- 
lius, Kepler, and Longomontanus are recommended, along with many 
others. On the subject of astronomy, students should read Ptolemy 
and Copernicus, the latter perhaps via Kepler’s Extract of Coperni- 
can Astronomy.’ Hortensius based himself mainly on the ten books 
Euclid wrote on mathematics. The number of authors is so large that 
Hortensius’s dissertation is more an inventory than an instruction, a 
bibliography rather than a treatise. 


103 Barlaeus, ‘Oratio De coeli admirandis’, 156: 'Aristotelem meum non capio, cum 
lucem rarefaciendo calorem gignere credulis persuadet. 

104 Barlaeus, 'Oratio De coeli admirandis’, 150: ‘Quantum illud est, quod sol totidem 
fere gradus quod [sic] dies habet et annum ambitu suo orditur et claudit? For purely 
rhetorical reasons, Barlaeus compressed the length of the year to 360 days. 

105 Hortensius, Dissertatio, 586: ‘Qui mathematicus audire cupit, non arithmeticam 
modo et geometriam, quae mathesin proprie dictam et ab omni materia abstractam 
constituunt, verum et astronomiam, geographiam, opticam, mechanicam et staticam, 
musicam, geodaesiam et architecturam militarem probe calleat oportet. 

106 Hortensius, Dissertatio, 590. 
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As early as 1634 Hortensius spoke in favour of Kepler and Lansber- 
gen. He translated Willem Blaeu's Dutch astronomy treatise into Latin 
as Institutio astronomica. 'This book explained the heliocentric system 
through a system of globes. It was a completely new way of showing 
the Copernican cosmos and Hortensius wholeheartedly supported this 
pedagogic device. If Copernicus's system had been presented in this 
way before, it would not have been rejected as outright ridiculous, 
he claimed. Moreover, Hortensius was in favour of the use of such 
globes and mechanics to teach children. In other words, he not only 
defended heliocentrism openly, but also wanted to use didactic models 
to teach it.'? It is not known if he actually worked with globes, but he 
certainly used Blaeu's book in his teaching; there was no other reason 
for him to have translated it.!9? 

The inaugural address he held on 8 May 1634, On the dignity and 
usefulness of mathematics, met the general demands of the genre. 
Hortensius discusses the position of his own subject with respect to 
other disciplines. He underlines this position with a mass of examples 
and authorities. As with Barlaeus in his Wise merchant, Hortensius 
demonstrates the vital importance of his subject to the seafaring city 
of Amsterdam, since mathematics is an essential element in navigation. 
The speech culminates in a panegyric of Amsterdam, and concludes 
with a nautical joke: “But it time to lower the sails: I shall not allow 
the ship of my reasoning to be dragged further away by sketching the 
advantages of navigation.'!'? 

Following his inaugural speech, Hortensius started to give lectures in 
astronomy.'"! Vossius mentions lectures in mathematics, from which we 
may deduce that Hortensius taught both mathematics and astronomy." 
Earlier that year he had begun lecturing on optics.!? Hortensius was 


17 Blaeu, Institutio astronomica, sig. *6r (Hortensius to the reader). 

108 Blaeu himself, who regularly provided lodgings to Athenaeum students, explained 
the Copernican system in his private classes only. See Hooft to A.H. Hooft, dd. 07 06 
1646, (Hooft, BW IIL no. 1296). 

109 Globes were mainly used in navigational teaching. See Van der Krogt, Globi 
neerlandici, 240—243. 

10 Hortensius, De dignitate, 18: ‘Sed tempus est ut vela contraham et dum naviga- 
tionis commoda prosequor, navem orationis ulterius abripi non sinam’; Imhausen and 
Remmert, ‘Hortensius’, 128, XXIV.(1). 

!! Hortensius to Gassendi, dd. 02 06 1634 (Gassendi, Epistolae, 422). 

12 Vossius to Grotius, dd. 28 05 1634 (Grotius, BW V, no. 1930). 

15 It seems likely that Hortensius had replaced his astronomy lectures by this subject 
instead of giving both courses alongside each other. 
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fascinated by the subject and developed his own spherical lenses, which, 
he claimed, were so perfect that one could with their aid read a letter 
a mile away.'^ For his lectures, as he said, he ‘tried to stimulate the 
study of optics by means of a speech'.!? 

The speech in question, On the eye, differs from Barlaeus's introduc- 
tory orations in that it gives many actual observations, such as a detailed 
description of the eye and the way in which sight occurs. Also, this 
speech demonstrates Hortensius's enthusiasm for ‘stimulating’ this area 
of science. He understands the great promise of the microscope, which 
will only reach fruition three decades later with Jan Swammerdam and 
others. He claims that things can be studied better by experimenting 
(experiundo investigari) than by explaining them in words. A knowl- 
edge of optics is important for philosophy; Epicurus and Parmenides 
were wrong in their views on optics because not enough knowledge 
of optics was available in antiquity; thus Hortensius demonstrates his 
appreciation of technological advance. To observe the sheer size of 
Creation, even more than its variety, engenders awe. But Hortensius 
ignores the principle behind the observable world. Instead of making 
explicit the difference between physics and metaphysics, he summarises 
both under ‘philosophy’. Nor does he mention the consequences for 
the Aristotelian worldview of the development of optics, but simply 
discusses Aristotle's teachings, underlining twice in one paragraph that 
he agrees with Aristotle's theory of the nature of sight.!' 

These optics classes must be seen in light of Hortensius's dream of 
acquiring his own observatory. If the curators only understood the 
promise of this young discipline, so he thought, they would provide the 
means to build him one. But few were interested: ‘I achieved nothing; 
they hardly deigned to come listen.” Apparently none of the students, 


™ Jorink, Geef zicht, 24. See Huygens to Descartes, dd. 28 10 1635 (Huygens, BW, 
II, no. 1270): ‘On me dit que le Sieur Hortensius pretend nous satisfaire en la par- 
faicte demonstration des verres circulaires, exclusivement à toute autre figure, et ne 
se chatouille de rien moins que de nous faire lire une lettre à la distance d'une lieué.’ 
Huygens to Hortensius, dd. 29 10 1635 (ibid. no. 1271): ‘Grandi gaudio perculere, vir 
doctissime, qui in re dioptrica, nobilissima parte matheseos, serio te versari nunciavere 
et iam omni scopulo superato eo provectum esse ut polliceri tubum coeperis quo ad 
intervallum iusti milliarii vulgatae scripturae notas assecuturi simus.' 

us Hortensius to Gassendi, dd. 15 07 1635 (Gassendi, Epistolae, 429): ‘Conatus fui 
studia optica nuper oratione quadam excitare." 

16 Hortensius, De oculo, 7-8. 

u7 Hortensius to Gassendi, dd. 15 07 1635 (Gassendi, Epistolae, 429): '.. . nihil profeci. 
Vix dignabantur ad audiendum convenire. 
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citizens or regents of Amsterdam saw a great future for optics, despite 
its critical importance for navigation, that branch of study in which the 
city did invest.™ It seems that the magistracy took a pragmatic line: 
as long as astronomy offered no concrete result, the regents were not 
prepared to build an expensive observatory. The general public showed 
no interest in the recent developments in theoretical science, and the 
students had a greater need for traditional education, and in particular, 
for a basic knowledge of mathematics, the importance of which Hor- 
tensius himself had noted in his Dissertation on the correct teaching of 
the study of mathematics. Hortensius was forced to drop his classes on 
optics and resort instead to a more practical subject, closer to the need 
for navigation, and one which he knew to be profitable: astronomy. 

In teaching astronomy Hortensius had to discuss the solar system. 
Hortensius was the first professor in the Dutch Republic openly to 
defend the heliocentric system of Copernicus.'? It was probably against 
these lectures that the Amsterdam church council prepared to protest 
at the start of 1636.? Did Hortensius switch to classes on navigation 
under pressure from the council? In any case the magistracy took into 
account the success of his classes on navigation when they discussed 
a raise for Hortensius a year later: on 3 January 1637 his salary was 
raised by 300 guilders to 900 guilders a year." 

In hindsight it is easy to say that Hortensius deserved greater credit than 
he was given during his professorship. He was one of those pioneers who, 
at the dawn of the new science, ventured to bring fresh results into the 
institutional realm of the Athenaeum. He admired Descartes, corre- 
sponded with Gassendi, put a great deal of energy in the Galileo pro- 
ject, and above all showed a passionate desire for his own observatory. 


48 Some years later the magistracy charged Hortensius with the mission to per- 
suade Galileo to publish his theory on determining longitude at sea in Amsterdam. 
See pages 56-58. 

!5 Van Berkel, ‘Hortensius’, 209-210. Van Berkel suspects that the initial success 
of Hortensius's lectures was due to this fact. Hortensius's remarks about his large 
audiences, however, date from 1634. Nevertheless, one may assume that the resump- 
tion of his lectures on astronomy brought back his audience. As early as May 1634 
he lectured successfully on the Copernican system. See Vossius to Grotius, dd. 28 05 
1634 (Grotius, BW V, no. 1930). 

12 Early in 1636 the consistory twice resolved to condemn certain ‘theological issues’ 
that had been put forward at the Athenaeum. But this condemnation never materialised 
(PKR, dd. 31 01 1636 and dd. 02 02 1636; inv.no. 7, fols 137 and 138). It is less probable 
that Vossius or Barlaeus were behind these ‘theological issues’. 

121 RBOB, dd. 03 01 1637 (inv.no. 1, fol. 112). 
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While in his speech he praised the art of navigation, his true interest 
was in the latest developments in astronomy, to the extent that he went 
beyond the practical usefulness that the Amsterdam magistrate had 
the right to expect from a professor of mathematics: the teaching of 
navigation. The city fathers were less forward-looking than the curators 
in Leiden, who did have an observatory built in 1632.? 

During the first period John Pell also taught mathematics, from 
1644-1646. There are no known copies of his inaugural or introductory 
address.'? In any case he taught the basics of algebra. Vossius often 
attended lectures about the Arithmetics of Diophantus of Alexandria, 
considered the founder of algebra (3rd century AD). In these lectures, 
Pell ‘dealt with the most complex issues to everyone's great admira- 
tion’. He explained the original Greek text word for word, but perhaps 
left out the actual computations.'? In 1645, Pell composed a written 
commentary on Diophantus."^ 

In contrast to Hortensius, Pell did not cross over from pure math- 
ematics into astronomy or other areas of physics. His correspondence 
also deals chiefly with pure mathematics. “In his analyses, Pell is usu- 
ally unique, concise, understandable and clear’, wrote an auditor."* He 
kept up with the latest developments in his subject, and in his letters 
to Charles Cavendish, discussed the latest publications of Descartes, 
Gassendi and Hobbes.” Because he was involved with pure mathe- 
matics like algebra, it is hard to see where Pellius stood in the debate 
on Aristotelian physics: algebra moved in a very different sphere than 
Aristotelian philosophy. 


12 Sluijter, Tot ciraet, 74. On Hortensius's heliocentric views, see Vermij, Calvinist 
Copernicans, 126-129. 

123 See above, pages 62-63. 

124 Vossius, De universae mathesios natura, 37-38. '[Pellium] publice cum summa 
admiratione omnium enarrantem ac intima et difficillima quaeque penetrantem 
audivimus. 

25 Malcolm and Stedall, John Pell, 97-121, 352, 358-359; on 105, the authors point 
out a manuscript of Pell which is kept in the British Library (ms Add. 4421, fols 
103-104). This fragment of the first part of a lecture explains the meaning of some 
words in a standard phrase which Diophantus repeatedly uses among the calculations 
in book IV of his Arithmetics (e.g. in IV.17). 

26 Cavendish to Pellius, dd. 11 05 1645 (Vaughan, Protectorate II, 364; Malcolm 
and Stedall, John Pell, 412-413); Petty to Pellius, dd. 08 11 1645 (Vaughan, Protector- 
ate II, 367-8). 

77 [n Breda however he was appointed to teach philosophy and mathematics, if Vos- 
sius is to be believed. Vossius to Sadler, dd. 16 09 1646 (Vossius, Epp. Col. I, no. 533). 

28 Varenius to Jungius, dd. 17 05 1647 (Jungius, Briefwechsel, 321): '[Pell] ist in die 
Analytik durchaus eigentümlich, kurz, fasslich und klar". 

12 See for example the letters in Halliwell, Collection of letters, 77-88. 
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In the first period, then, the new developments in physics came mainly 
from the mathematicians. Barlaeus was a poet, orator, and thoroughgo- 
ing humanist, who lectured chiefly on the original texts of Aristotle; 
Hortensius, on the other hand, was, like Pell, an admirer of Descartes' 
mathematical work, and eager to expound the new science.'? 


Physics and mathematics: the second period 


Under the supervision of Senguerdius, Klenckius and De Bie, nume- 
rous students defended disputations on physics. Senguerdius collected 
a number of disputations, edited them and republished them in his 
Collegium physicum (1651) and Exercitationes physicae (1658). The first 
of these had a predecessor; during his time at Utrecht, Senguerdius had 
published a collection under the same title. The two Amsterdam collec- 
tions are similar in structure—a structure seen also in the Compendium 
physicae, which was divided between four disputations defended in 1665 
and 1666 by Senguerdius's son Wolferd. The same issues are addressed 
in the same order: physics and the natural bodies; quantity and place; 
quality, movement and time; the world and the heavens; the elements; 
mixtures; generation and corruption; mixtures and temperaments; cor- 
ruption of mixtures; meteorological phenomena; minerals and stones; 
the soul; the senses.?! This order largely reflects the sequence of sub- 
jects in the Aristotelian corpus.'? This structure is also maintained in 
the fifteen disputations on physics defended under Klenckius in 1653. 
The students seem not to have leaned heavily on Burgersdijk's Idea 
philosophiae naturalis. Burgersdijk discusses the meteorology without 
a single reference to the anti- Copernican scholar Fromondus of Leuven 


8° On Pell’s strong interest in Descartes, see Malcolm and Stedall, John Pell, 134. 

33 Wolferdus Senguerdius, Disputationes Compendii physicae prima, secunda, ter- 
tia, quarta, resp. dd. 14 10 1665, dd. 09 12 1665, dd. 13 01 1665 [21666], dd. 19 05 
1666. Although the respondent at first seems intent on presenting an interconnected 
fabric of the whole of physics, divided into general and special physics and again into 
simple and complex principles, he gradually loses sight of this scheme and simply lists 
subjects in a sequence that his father had used earlier. Nor does he maintain the order 
of Burgersdijk's Idea philosophiae naturalis. 

1? [n this sequence devised by Andronicus of Rhodes Physica comes first (with 
subjects such as prima materia, forma, privatio, causae, motus (motion), etc.). After 
the Physica come Aristotle's minor works on the world (De mundo) and heaven (De 
coelo), followed by the book on generation and corruption (De generatione et cor- 
ruptione), the four books on weather phenomena (Meteora), which at the end has a 
number of sections on minerals; book four is devoted to the workings of the active 
and passive first qualities. The physical part of the corpus Aristotelicum ends with his 
work on the soul (De anima). 
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University, who, by contrast, was a major source for Senguerdius and 
his students. Senguerdius, moreover, reversed Burgersdijk's order of 
mixtures—temperaments—the elements. In another book on physics 
by Burgersdijk, the Collegium physicum, the order is different yet again, 
with 'the world' coming at the very end. Nevertheless, Senguerdius 
and Klenckius undoubtedly had Burgersdijk's work on physics close at 
hand, because although the definitions are not the same verbatim, they 
are substantively identical.?? And not only is the order of disputations 
at Utrecht and Amsterdam the same; so is the order of the contents 
within each disputation. The fact that Senguerdius made little difference 
in terms of structure and content between his professoriate in Utrecht 
and that in Amsterdam, implies that he felt a close continuity between 
the two institutions. Yet at Amsterdam Senguerdius also did something 
new. Some of the individual physics disputations from the 1650s were 
reprinted in 1658 in a collection with eighty exercises, most one or 
two pages long, which was far from the usual length of a disputation. 
These short exercises probably reflect the subjects Senguerdius taught 
in his private classes. Henricus Reneri, an eclectic philosophy professor 
at Utrecht, stated in a 1634 oration that home teaching should focus 
on observations, problems and experiments—that it was suited best 
not to expounding Aristotle but to working on everyday problems."* 
These are the precisely the kind of problems Senguerdius presents in 
his brief exercitationes, for example sweaty feet, how to swallow one's 
daily bread without aversion, and the Dutch water level.” Such topics 
were rarely found in the regular disputations, except in the corollaries 
from which these are taken.?* Senguerdius was by no means the only 


133 The definitions in Wolferdus Senguerdius, Disputatio compendii physicae secunda, 
dd. 09 12 1665, are also nearly identical to those in Burgersdijk's Idea philosophiae 
naturalis (for example Senguerdius's thesis II and Burgersdijk's Disputatio VIII, thesis 3; 
Senguerdius's thesis IV and Burgersdijk's Disputatio VIII, thesis 4; Senguerdius's thesis 
XVI and Burgersdijk's Disputatio IX, thesis 8 etc.). Senguerdius Jr. however follows a 
different sequence of subjects and fails to indicate his sources; unlike Burgersdijk, who 
often refers to the Conimbricenses, the commentaries of the school of Coimbra. 

14 Verbeek, ‘Reneri’, 132. 

5 Senguerdius, Physicae exercitationes, Exercitatio IV: De usu quotidiano panis 
absque fastidio. On sweaty feet, see the next footnote. Exercitatio LXXV: De altitudine 
aquae Hollandicae. 

P$ For example, in the corollaries in Wolferdus Senguerdius's Compendium of 
physics (1665/1666) one finds the theses that glass obstructs the air vibrations so that 
communication becomes difficult (corollary I); that those who are born deaf are at the 
same time mute since they have never learned to speak a language (II); that sweaty feet 
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one to discuss such issues. In exercise 14 on the generation of the image 
in the eye, Senguerdius bases his discussion on Gassendi. Martinus 
Schoock, professor in Groningen, also presented such problems from 
everyday reality." Senguerdius, then, did not content himself with 
merely regurgitating Aristotle's physics. 

However, Aristotle does show up in the longer exercises, albeit not 
as consistently as in the Collegium physicum. In the first two disputa- 
tions from the Exercitationes physicae, reference is made to the Old 
Testament, by way of exception. The second of these disputations 
acknowledges that supernatural causes, in the form of direct inter- 
vention by God, underpinned the longevity of the people who lived 
before the Flood. But there are also six natural reasons to explain, in 
terms of physics, the great age of the antediluvians. Senguerdius dealt 
with this subject in the same way as Bartholomeus Keckermann."? 
Aristotle appears only during the corollaries.'? In a disputation on the 
question why some people get cold after dinner he mainly quotes the 
writings of the famous sixteenth-century physician Laurent Joubert." 
While this is grouped with medicine, the disputation on the processes 
of ripening or cooking we would nowadays classify as chemistry. The 
defendant of this work, Isaac Schertser, uses Aristotle's Meteora in 
the translation by Franciscus Vatablus."' The use of such a book on 
weather phenomena in a disputation on cooking food, the ripening of 
fruit and the swelling of pustules, once again shows to what extent the 


are caused by socks and shoes (III); drunkenness is caused by fermentation that blocks 
the inner parts of the brain and the entrances to the arteries (V); rabbits dig holes to 
hide themselves (VI); frogs can be caught in a piece of red cloth since they mistake it 
for meat (VII). The same subjects and explanations are found, in the same order, in 
Senguerdius's Physicae exercitationes, 'Exercitatio XXI: Cur si vitrea fenestra constituta 
sit inter colloquentes unus alium difficilius intelligat?’, "XXIV: Cur sordi simul muti sint 
vel saltem minus commode loquantur?’, XXVI: Cur hominum pedes faeteant?’, "XXXI: 
De caussa ebrietatis’, “XXXVI: Cur cuniculi effodiant terram?’, “XL: De ranis’. 

17 Dibon, Enseignement, 245. 

P5 According to Dibon, Enseignement, 245. 

19 This disputation was published earlier as Everhardus Welius, Disputatio physica 
De longaevitate hominum ante diluvium, dd. 24 04 1649. 

1^ This disputation was published earlier as Joannes Schoonhove, Disputatio physica 
De frigore a pastu, dd. 04 09 1652. 

141 Francois Vatable (11547), a pupil of Budé, translated various works of Aristotle, 
representing a generation of scholars who aspired to produce humanistic translations, 
for example by adding introductions and dialogues to the translations. 
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disputations on physics are still based on Aristotelian notions like 
spiritus (active spirits or breaths).'? 

Like the brief exercitationes, the corollaries of the disputations offered 
an opportunity for debates on controversial issues, on which Aristotle 
could no longer be followed. One perennial issue was the presence of 
fire 'under the arc of the moon'. According to Aristotle, fire was the 
lightest of the four elements and had its natural home above the air, in 
the highest region of the sublunary world. In 1653 this notion was put 
up for discussion by one of Senguerdius' students, which means that 
it was no longer regarded as an axiom. Several other students did the 
same in the years following, including Senguerdius's son Wilhelm.'? 
Later on, the students are less careful: not only do they express doubts 
about Aristotle's claim, they actually oppose it. In 1664 De la Basse- 
cour claimed that there was no fire between the air and the moon, and 
so did Bolwerck a year later.'“* Related to this was the more daring 
thesis that there were no four elements, a thesis which was repeated 
again and again.'* Another reoccuring motif in the corollaries was the 
question of whether the rainbow existed before the Flood, a subject for 
which Aristotle was simply not relevant." Although there was a great 


1? This disputation was published earlier as Isaacus Schertser, Disputatio physica 
De coctione, dd. 07 07 1657. 

15 Christianus Wittewrongel, Disputationum astronomicarum secunda De cauda 
cometarum, dd. 26 11 1653, corollary X; Johannes ab Hartoghvelt, Positiones miscel- 
laneae, dd. 11 07 1654, positio XII; Isaacus Rouverius, Disputatio physica De pluvia, 
nive et grandine, dd. 02 12 1654, corollary V; Sibertus Coeman, Disputatio De motu 
secunda, dd. 11 09 1658, corollary I; Wilhelmus Arnoldus Senguerdius, Disputationum 
physicarum De lapidibus prima, dd. 23 03 1661, corollary I. 

1 Fabricius de la Bassecour, Disputatio philosophica miscellanea, dd. 10 12 1664, 
corollary II; Thomas Bolwerck, Disputatio metaphysica miscellanea, dd. 11 02 1665, 
annexum III. 

“8 For example Christianus Wittewrongel, Disputationum astronomicarum secunda 
De causa cometarum, dd. 26 11 1653, corollary V; Isaacus Rouverius, Disputatio physica 
De pluvia, nive et grandine, dd. 02 12 1654, corollary VIII; Wilhelmus Arnoldus Sen- 
guerdius, Disputationum physicarum De lapidibus prima, dd. 23 03 1661, corollary II. 
Id, Disputationum physicarum De lapidibus sexta, dd. 21 06 1662, corollary III. Thomas 
Bolwerk's Disputatio physica De elementis in genere, dd. 12 09 1663 presupposes the 
existence of all four elements. Likewise Wolferdus Senguerdius, Disputatio compendii 
physicae secunda, dd. 09 12 1665, thesis XXIV. 

146 In Genesis 9:13 God sets his rainbow in the clouds as a sign of His covenant with 
man after the Flood. The appearance of the arc will prevent another flood and is therefore 
a sign of God's grace. Some dispute this was possible, since in Hebrew the word for 
bow, a symbol of God's wrath, is the same as that for rainbow. See Petrus Wittewrongel, 
Disputatio physica De lapide fulmineo, dd. 05 12 1657, corollary III; Gisbertus Kriex, 
Spicilegium variarum positionum ex agro philosophico passim collectarum, dd. 09 06 
1660, sig. [A6]r: 10; Gisbertus de Farreris, Positionum philosophicarum Decades duae, 
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deal of literature (from Burgersdijk to Descartes) on the occurrence of 
rainbows, physical explanations were not addressed.'^ 

Most physics disputations and their corollaries, however, dealt with 
chapters from traditional Aristotelian physics, such as the system of the 
world and the soul. We will not discuss these here, but address instead 
two other themes—the occurrence of comets, on which the new science 
differed most visibly from Aristotle's; and meteorological phenomena, 
on which Senguerdius's position was markedly unconventional. 


The debate over comets 


After the appearance of a comet in the winter of 1664-65, the pheno- 
menon was much debated in the Dutch Republic. The Utrecht professor 
of philology, Johannes Georgius Graevius, and Louis Wolzogen, men- 
tioned above, were on one side of the spectrum; the Utrecht professor 
of theology, Gisbertus Voetius was on the other. Both camps, to be 
sure, had important beliefs in common. Although Voetius was the most 
entrenched adversary of Descartes, he was not against the new science 
in principle. Like Graevius and Wolzogen, he opposed superstitious 
interpretations of comets: comets were not the harbingers of disasters. 
Nevertheless, both thought they did mean something, as signs of God's 
almighty power.'?^ Voetius interpreted them as indications of God's 
wrath, while Graevius saw them as tokens of God's glory. Neither paid 
any attention to mathematical or astronomical developments: both 
focused exclusively on the astrological meaning of comets. Both Voetius 
and Graevius were scholars with a humanist background, trained in the 
interpretation of texts. Graevius was mainly concerned with classical 
authors, to whom he applied a contextualizing and historicizing philo- 
logy. Voetius was convinced of the absolute truth of the Holy Scripture 
and saw Graevius's method as a threat to the authority of the Bible. 
The debate over comets focused on their meaning in relation to the 
interpretation of texts, rather than on the validity of recent astronomical 
observations. Proponents of the Peripatetic worldview admitted that 


dd. 06 07 1661, thesis VII; Fabricius de la Bassecour, Disputatio philosophica miscellanea, 
dd. 10 12 1664, thesis XXVII; Theodorus Cloppenburgh, Disputationum physicarum 
vicesima secunda De meteoris altera, dd. 16 07 1663, thesis XXXVI. 

17 On the rainbow see Petry, ‘Burgersdijk’, 111-112. 

18 For the critique by adherents on ‘superstitious practices’ by the adherents of the 
‘Further Reformation’ (for this term, see above, page 236), see Jorink, Het boeck der 
Natuere, 143-146. 
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Aristotle's account of comets as sublunary phenomena was mistaken, 
even though his cosmology as a whole was correct. But just because 
these unique and mobile phenomena were located in the superlunary 
sphere, this did not necessarily mean that Aristotle's entire cosmology 
had to be abandoned; all that was required were adjustments to his 
picture of the world. 

It is important to distinguish between astronomy and astrology in 
assessing the issue.'^? Problems arose only with regard to the significance 
of comets, because here the discussion entered the realm of biblical 
exegesis; as long as physics and astro-theology remained separate, how- 
ever, a conflict need not arise. Descartes himself had warned physicists 
to respect the boundaries of theology. For Aristotelians, however, this 
demarcation was not so simple: they wanted to know, in their own 
terminology, the final cause of the comet; and in this context, there was 
no way of avoiding religious issues. There were thus several dimensions 
to the debate on comets, reflecting the tensions between Aristotle and 
Descartes, between philology and theology, and between astrology and 
astronomy. In this landscape, stretching in various different directions, 
there existed no middle course. Those interested in scientific deve- 
lopments chose positions and followed paths which corresponded to 
their concerns without deliberately plotting to bring about a scientific 
revolution. Burgersdijk, for example, maintained that Copernicanism 
did not subvert the Aristotelian world view. 

The changing interpretations of comets at the Athenaeum may be 
understood more clearly within this framework. Barlaeus had main- 
tained that comets foreshadowed disasters, admitting that he did not 
understand the cause.” Although Senguerdius could see no link between 
comets and political disasters, he thought that a natural explanation 
should be given for natural disasters." In addition, political upheavals 


1 Van Nouhuys, Two-Faced Janus, 12; Fix, ‘Comets’, 157-172; 158 and 169. 

50 Otterspeer, "Ihe Mediating Role of the University’, 169. 

15! Barlaeus, ‘Oratio De coeli admirandis’, 155: ‘Denique cometae futura portendunt 
et totum fatorum sequentium ordinem nunciant, cruenti, minaces, sanguinei. Causas 
horum omnium exposcitis? Nescio’. 

7? Egbertus Arsenius, Disputationum logicarum tricesima quarta De syllogismo 
composito, dd. 18 11 1656, corollary VIL; Johannes Laurentius, Disputatio physica 
De fulmine, dd. 18 05 1658, corollary II; Gerardus Bicker a Swieten, Disputationum 
physicarum undecima De meteoris in genere, ignitis, ventis et terrae motu in specie, 
dd. 28 04 1651: XX: De significatione cometarum quaesitum an et quid significent? 
Nimium cometis attribuunt Cardanus Lib. 4. De Subtilitate et Fernandus Veiaranus. 
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could have a supernatural cause. When it came to astronomy, how- 
ever, Senguerdius stuck to his Aristotelian guns: comets travelled through 
the sublunary spheres, and they consisted of sticky, greasy, and sulphu- 
rous vapours, as he made his students proclaim. This was the traditional 
Aristotelian position, sanctioned by the commentators of Coimbra 
and subsequently maintained at many institutes across Europe for 
decades: for instance, until the 1640s in Portugal itself.^* One might 
expect that new astronomical insights into the nature of comets would 
diminish the emphasis on their predictive force; but for Senguerdius, 
the disciplines of astronomy and of astro-theology seem to have been 
distinct and autonomous. 

Senguerdius's colleague Alexander de Bie went further. His students 
defended at least five disputations on comets. It is clear from two 1653 
disputations that he acquainted his students with scholars like Gemma 
Frisius, Michael Maestlin, Johannes Kepler, and Giovanni Battista Ric- 
cioli. Tycho Brahe is praised, and the Copernican system contested. The 
Ptolemaic system is not mentioned, which indicates that, as in other 
Dutch universities, it was felt to be outdated by the 1650s. Comets 
are said to move according to God's laws, intended to inspire us with 
awe for God's creation." As for their predictive force, one of De Bie's 


Lib. 1 Meteor. Quaest. 4 Art. 2. Qui volunt cometas significare tempestates, sterilitatem, 
famem, morbos pestilentes, bella, seditiones, rerumpublicarum eversionem, regum et 
principum mortes. Mihi videtur cometas naturaliter significare posse tempestatem, 
sterilitatem, famem, morbos....Si enim flamma candelae extincta, impuritas et faetor 
aeris oriatur, notius iis quae in aere degunt, quid fieri non poterit cum tanta massa 
sulphureae et pinguis substantiae extinguitur?' Francisco Mateo Fernández Vejarano 
in 1643 wrote a commentary on Aristotle's Meteora: Super quatuor libros Meteorum 
Aristotelis... quaestiones. The comparison between a dying candle and a comet is also 
found in Alardus de Raedt, Disputatio physica De cometis, 04 09 1658), thesis XVIII. 

55 Wolferdus Senguerdius, Disputatio compendii physicae tertia, dd. 13 01 1666: 
'XII: Cometae naturaliter bella, seditiones, regnorum mutationes eversionesque non 
significant, sed supernaturaliter talia significare possunt". 

154 Gerardus Bicker a Swieten, Disputationum physicarum undecima De meteoris in 
genere, ignitis, ventis et terrae motu in specie, dd. 18 04 1651: 'XVII: Cometas hoc loco 
non intelligimus eos qui quandoque apparent in ipso coelo supra lunam constituti .. sed 
sublunares. Materia horum cometarum est eadem quae reliquorum meteororum 
ignitorum, viscida, pinguis, sulphurea, sed copiosa et bene coagmentata'. Wolferdus 
Senguerdius, Disputatio compendii physicae tertia, dd. 13 01 1666: 'XI: Materia come- 
tarum sublunarium est viscida, pinguis, sulphurea et bene coagmentata. Materia enim 
debet esse pinguis ut accendatur, bene coagmentata ne statim consumatur’. See Carolino, 
‘Philosophical Teaching and Mathematical Arguments’, 69-70. 

P5 Vermij, The Calvinist Copernicans, 120. 

6 Christianus Wittewrongel, Disputationum astronomicarum secunda De cauda 
cometarum, dd. 26 11 1653: ‘III: Tycho ille nostri aevi alter Atlas’. Antonius Haselbroeck, 
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students maintains that the disasters which are supposedly foretold 
do not solely concern individuals; nevertheless, a person who feels his 
heart beating in his chest when seeing a comet is bound to be suffering 
from a bad conscience." The meaning of comets was treated in detail 
by the student Nicolaus Witsen, later a burgomaster of Amsterdam, as 
well as a mathematician and the author of influential works on ships 
and Russia. Witsen may have been the first to contest the view that 
comets were a sign of forthcoming calamities.? For the first public 
attack on the ominous force of comets in the Dutch Republic was not 
that of Pierre Bayle and Balthasar Bekker in 1681, nor even that of 
Graevius, with his 1665 Oratio de cometis.? Witsen's disputation was 
earlier; whether it is to be attributed to Witsen himself, or to De Bie, 
is unclear, although Witsen—or else his uncle, the brilliant mathemati- 
cian and burgomaster, Johannes Hudde, to whom the disputation is 
dedicated —seems to have left some mark on the theses, by virtue of the 
number and variety of the corollaries; far greater than those in other 
disputations supervised by De Bie. 

After the appearance of the 1664-65 comet, another student of De Bie 
assumed that the public was familiar with the physical aspects of com- 
ets and quickly moved on to deny that they could be the natural or 
supernatural harbingers of misfortune. Interestingly, he added that he 
was aware that this opinion was not held by the majority of people, but 
stated: ‘as it is not my intention to enslave my free mind to someone 
else's opinion, I shall approach the issue systematically and, to the best 


Disputationum astronomicarum tertia, quae est ultima De motu cometarum, dd 22 12 
1653: XIX: Copernico fidis? Ergo tantum interest inter stelliferum orbem et Lunae, 
Veneris, Mercurii ac terrae orbiculos, ut non solum haec ipsa sydera, sed et immanes 
illi tractus, per quos circa solem eunt, omni se quantitate exuant, et in eam graciles- 
cant parvitatem, ut punctulum sint et nihil’. Antonius Haselbroeck, Disputationum 
astronomicarum tertia, quae est ultima De motu cometarum, dd. 22 12 1653: 'V: 
Ecquae huius motus causa? A Deo proxime eundemque per caput et caudam cometae 
diffusum hanc molem agitare, non est quod dicamus. Ex quo enim ab augustissimo 
creationis opere cessavit, naturae naturam famulari iussit et ea exequi causas secundas, 
quae imperavit semel". 

57 Christianus Wittewrongel, Disputationum astronomicarum secunda De cauda 
cometarum, dd. 26 11 1653, XXIX: Est tamen, cur iis crebrius arteria micet corque 
palpitet, qui gravioribus sceleribus cooperiuntur’. 

138 The contents are paraphrased by Burgher, ‘Disputatio Witsen’, 114-116. 

59 Jorink, Hemeltekens’, 88-104: 98-9. Earlier Netherlandish sceptics such as Eryius 
Puteanus, Thomas Fienus and Libertus Fromondus, who wrote after the apparition of 
a comet in 1618, were all from Leuven and thus outside the Dutch Republic: see Fix, 
‘Comets’, 160-161. 
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of my abilities, decisively prove, in the first place, that comets are by no 
means the natural or physical causes of calamities.' He then sets about 
doing precisely this, claiming that truth is not determined by the number 
of people who agree on a matter, but instead on the weight of reason- 
ing.'? We can therefore observe in De Bie's teaching a clear development 
with regard to the interpretation of comets. At first, his students sided 
with tradition, holding that comets were sent by God to instil an awe 
in mankind for His creation. More than ten years later, they began to 
oppose the astrological significance of comets, which they associated 
with popular superstition. This reinforces Sara Schechner Genuth's 
conclusion that questioning the predictive force of comets was part of 
a broader movement on the part of the ruling elites, to which Witsen 
belonged, to distance themselves from popular beliefs.!*' In this respect, 
De Bie differs from Senguerdius, who in 1666 let his own son defend the 
thesis that comets actually brought about disasters in a supernatural way. 
Among the disputations of both professors, mathematical calculations 
are notably absent, even though De Bie held the chair of mathematics. 
In this respect, they are firmly aligned with the wider circle of professors 
who taught philosophy in the Netherlands.'? One disputation claims 
that ‘instruments for measuring heights’ have made clear that comets are 
at a great distance from the terrestrial sphere, as a confirmation of the 
thesis that they occur in the highest region of the air, that is: the natu- 
ral region of the element of fire, directly beneath the moon. Although 
this example makes clear that the observational evidence itself was not 
accurate, it was a sign of the times that lip service, at least, was paid to 
the observational method as such.'? In this respect, De Bie was ahead 


160 Moesmannus Dop, Disputatio physica De cometarum significatu, dd. 11 09 1666: 
'I: Quoniam nobis non est animus spiritum nostrum liberum veluti rem servam alterius 
placiti mancipium facere, rem ordine aggrediemur, quantumque in nobis est firmiter 
probabimus et primo quidem cometas malorum causas naturales seu physicas minime 
esse.... XIII: Unicum autem, antequam materiam hanc desero, restat, quod unum 
quemque monitum cupio, nempe me haec non novitatis sed veritatis studio permotum 
conscripsisse’. Corollarium III: Veritas rei non est aestimanda ex multitudine dicen- 
tium, sed ex rationum pondere'. 

1$ Schechner Genuth, Comets, 124. 

1? Vermij, The Calvinist Copernicans, 159. 

168 Alardus de Raedt, Disputatio physica De cometis, dd. 04 09 1658, thesis VIII: 
‘Quod vero ad locum attinet, ei supremam aeris regionem assignamus; nam quod 
nec in infima nec in media procreetur et gignatur, primo ex eius motu ab ortu in 
occasum constat, quo motu una cum aere volvitur, qui motus mediae regioni non 
competit. Thesis X: ‘Secundo idem ostendit Cometarum altitudo: siquidem media 
regio est quae capit nubes; Cometa vero supra nubes conspicitur;... Denique idem 
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of the philosophers of Portugal, who had such a formative influence 
on the teaching of philosophy at the Athenaeum.'^ The Portuguese 
philosophers of the time maintained that instruments could not fulfil 
any role at all in astronomical observation. In another respect, however, 
De Bie lagged behind them: his disputations contain no treatment of 
the implications of the new ideas: for instance, his students ignored 
new theories about the fluidity of heaven, which had been accepted in 
Portugal a decade earlier.'® 


Meteorology 

Although Aristotle was accepted to some extent in disputations on 
rain, lightning, wind, and earthquakes, his meteorology was also fier- 
cely attacked. Yet the students followed his classification of weather 
phenomena by the spheres in which they originate.’ They also cited 
the four Aristotelian causes.'^' Even the ‘modern’ Niels Stensen did so 
in a disputation on thermal springs. Other classical sources are Pliny 
the Elder and Seneca the Younger, who were more focused on natu- 
ral phenomena. The latter was quoted particularly for his distinction 
between three effects of lightning. Another source was the Exotericae 
exercitationes of the Aristotelian J.C. Scaliger, written in response to 
Girolamo Cardano's De subtilitate. But the chief textbook was by Liber- 
tus Fromondus (1587-1653), a Louvain professor and ardent critic of 
Copernicanism, who composed a six-volume Meteorologica published 


constat ex altimetriis instrumentis, quibus compertum est longe maiorem Cometarum 
ab orbe terrestri esse distantiam’ (my italics). The astronomers at Dutch institutes, both 
Aristotelians and Copernicans, had ‘only the haziest idea of astronomy’ (Vermij, The 
Calvinist Copernicans, 186). 

161 Carolino, ‘Philosophical Teaching and Mathematical Arguments’, 74. 

165 [bid., 79-80. 

166 Fog, dew and white frost in the lowest region; rain, snow and hail in the middle 
region; fiery phenomena such as meteorites and lightning (plus thunder) in the higher 
region. 

17 The student Isaac Rouverius for example admits that he is unable to imagine 
any use or final cause for hail. But rain according to him serves ‘the well-being of 
trees, plants and animate beings'. Isaacus Rouverius, Disputatio physica De pluvia, 
nive et grandine, dd. 02 12 1654, ‘X: His statutis "pluviam" dicimus aquam e nubibus 
destillantem ad salutem arborum, plantarum et animantium. ... XX: Grandinis quis 
sit usus ignoramus. 

168 Nicolaus Steno, Disputatio physica De thermis, dd. 08 07 1660, thesis X is on the 
heat potential of sulphur, made actual by movement. See on this disputation Scherz, 
‘Stensen’s first dissertation’. 
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in 1627.9 Most references to ancient literature were copied from this 
work. Fromondus' anti-Cartesian stance might explain why De Bie's 
students never refer to Descartes' Météores, one of the three essays of 
his groundbreaking Discours de la méthode of 1637. 

The open Aristotelianism professed by Senguerdius in his inaugural 
speech is confirmed in his treatment of weather phenomena. In his 
disputations, he discusses a number of recent cases and experimental 
setups. He quotes an anecdote from Fabricius Hildanus about a noble- 
man struck by lightning: his servant and two horses died; he himself 
remained unharmed. Several explanations are discussed." ? Another 
disputation discusses a meteorite collision, described in a letter by 
Andreas Colvius: 


The stone was thrown down here [in Dordrecht] with lightning on 6 
August 1650, shattering a window at the top floor of the home of our 
town secretary, the honourable Mr Van Berck. The stone was so hot that 
it burned the floor. Due to the sulphur, in my view, it had occurred in 
the air in the blink of an eye: you can still smell it inside." 


The phenomenon is approached by means of causa materialis and causa 
efficiens, an Aristotelian framework; nonetheless we find an original 
explanation, even though the disputation's respondent was the son of 
one of the most orthodox preachers in Amsterdam. He does not hesi- 
tate to rely on experiments, for instance when he asks why a meteorite, 
having come into existence from agglutinating elements in the eye of a 
whirlwind, does not simply fall straight down, by the force of gravity. 
‘Other experiments also show that spinning bodies are not allowed 
to fall down directly”? The student, however, will not accept the 


19 Vanpaemel, ‘Het kosmologie-debat te Leuven’, 104. 

10 Simon Tulpius, Disputatio physica De tonitru et fulmine, dd. 13 09 1653. It seems 
no coincidence that in the same year Hildanus's work Van de verbrantheydt (on burn- 
ings) was published by Ravensteyn, the printer of Tulp's disputation, although the 
anecdote is not confirmed there. 

7! Petrus Wittewrongel, Disputatio physica De lapide fulmineo, dd. 05 12 1657, ‘II: 
Unum [exemplum] apponam lapidis qui Dordrechti decidit et servatur adhuc a rever- 
endo et clarissimo domino Andrea Colvio, viro in naturalibus rebus curiosissimo, qui 
de illo ita ad me scripsit: Lapis hic anno 1650, 6 augusti una cum fulmine deiectus fuit, 
rumpens vitra in suprema parte aedium illustris domini syndici nostri domini Berckii ita 
fervens, ut tabulatum combusserit. Ex sulphure, meo iudicio, in aere quasi in momento 
genitus, cuius odor adhuc in eo sentitur. 

7? Ibid. XVI: Corporea quae in gyro moventur impediri ne statim ruant deorsum, 
alia docent etiam experimenta.' 
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miraculous nature of the meteorite. He refers to the Museum Wormia- 
num, a book on the Cabinet of Curiosities belonging to the Danish 
scholar Olaus Wormius (1588-1654).!? 

Another student of Senguerdius cites ‘various experiments’ to demon- 
strate how wind arises."* The first is taken from the Historia naturalis et 
experimentalis de ventis of 1638 by Francis Bacon. A set-up is described 
of a closed tower or cylinder in which a feather hangs on a thread over 
a fire. The flow of hot air makes the feather move. If a hole is made in 
the cylinder, the hot air emerges, but not in a constant flow. Another 
thesis also quotes Bacon (Historia naturalis, 54) as well as Descartes 
(Météores 4.1) and Seneca (Naturales quaestiones 5.4-5.5). These three 
philosophers all believe that air is the basic material that makes up 
winds. They admit that vapour and evaporations mix with air, but 
oppose the Aristotelian claim that vapours are the raw material of winds. 
In thesis 4 of this disputation, however, experientia is twice evoked to 
support the thesis that vapour and evaporations are the material cause 
of wind. One of the theses quotes from experience: ‘as people could 
observe this last winter in the Netherlands when the ice had melted’.'” 
A second experiment is described where a water-filled sphere, with 
holes at the top, is heated. The collisions of the parts of vapour cause 
wind because the collisions need space: this is the material cause. The 
efficient cause of the wind is the sun, which makes the vapours and 
evaporations rise and cause the winds in a higher stratosphere by the 
movement of small parts. The winds then fall down because of their 
weight—a theory the student copied from Fromondus, Meteorologica 
4.2.5 For the rest he attacks superstitious interpretations of winds being 
‘good tempered’ or ‘bad tempered’. 

A great deal of value was placed on the senses, in conformity with 
the Aristotelian view that observation is the source of all knowledge. 
But students consistently spoke, inaccurately, of the smell of sulphur 


13 This book had been published in Amsterdam only two years previously, by a 
branch of the Leiden university printer Elzevier. That seems to be no coincidence, as 
all other works by Wormius appeared outside the Republic. 

174 Edward Danckerts, Disputatio physica De ventis, dd. 16 09 1658, thesis II: ‘Ad 
haec confirmanda varia experimenta adduci possunt, praecipuum vero illorum videtur 
illud Verulamii, quod ita se habet ac ab ipso in hunc modum describitur. ..'. 

75 Edward Danckerts, Disputatio physica De ventis, dd. 16 09 1658, ‘IV: Ut hac hyeme 
praeterita in Belgio etiam observari potuit, postquam solveretur glacies.' 

176 Cf. Simon Tulpius, Disputatio physica De tonitru et fulmine, dd. 13 09 1653, 
corollary IV: ‘Venti gravitate sua decidunt. 
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when lightning occurs— clearly, their own powers of observation were 
not enough to doubt the ‘wisdom’ of books." 

Some students under Senguerdius and Klenckius devised physical 
explanations for rainstorms of frogs, milk, blood or stones, which had 
traditionally been ascribed to the work of angels."* Steam from chalky 
ground has a milky colour. It may rain stones from a thick cloud 
hardened by the sun. Moreover, it may be simply that frogs and mice 
suddenly appear when there is a lot of rain. Another argued that dew 
was not sweat from heaven (coeli sudor), the saliva of stars (siderum 
saliva), or the liquid of purifying air (aeris se purantis succus) or plants; 
it did, however, produce nectar.’” 

Senguerdius thus had his students base their arguments on Aristotle 
and on the Iberian scholastics, but also introduced them to less tradi- 
tional sources. The mixture between the traditional and the fresh insight 
of recent physics can be explained by what Senguerdius emphasises in 
his oration: beginners in philosophy should first familiarise themselves 
with Aristotle, criticising whom was the privilege of the more advanced 
students. In the Collegium physicum (1651), organised like a curricu- 
lum, Senguerdius follows Aristotle. In the individual disputations on 
comets and the weather, and in the corollaries and short exercitationes 
physicae, there was room to deviate from Aristotle. 


Other physical subjects 

Alexander De Bie had a keen eye for experiments. About a fifth of the 
at least 69 disputations he presided over received the explicit title of 
disputatio physica. At first sight the various titles seem to indicate a 
whole variety of unrelated subjects, but on closer inspection some dis- 
putations share a field of reference. The subject of ‘astronomy’ (comets, 
sun, moon, stars) has already been discussed. Hydrographical matters 


77 Petrus Wittewrongel, De lapide fulmineo, dd. 05 12 1657, VI; Lambertus Fyten, 
Disputatio physica De fulmine, dd. 13 07 1667, 'VII: Exhalationibus hisce sive halitibus 
sulphur inesse quis negat? Arguunt fulminum effecta, testatur et experientia: quippe, 
cum fulminat, sulphur odore percipi potest.’ 

18 Gerardus Bicker a Swieten, Disputatio physica De meteoris aqueis, dd. 14 12 1650, 
thesis XVIII; Henricus Cloeck, Disputationum physicarum duodecima De meteoris aqueis 
et apparentibus, dd. 06 05 1651, thesis IX; Isaacus Rouverius, Disputatio physica De 
pluvia, nive et grandine, dd. 02 12 1654, thesis VII. 

177? Theodorus Cloppenburgh, Disputationum physicarum vicesima secunda De 
meteoris altera, dd. 16 07 1663, thesis X, XI and XXII. This disputation defended 
under Klenckius is no different from the ones that were held under Senguerdius’s 
presidency. 
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(tides, depth, natural water regulation) surface repeatedly. Weather 
phenomena (lightning, hail, snow, ice, dew) also appear regularly. Three 
disputations deal with the eye, a subject which Hortensius had already 
brought into the domain of mathematics, via optics. Instruments or 
machines, for instance the catapult or hydrostatic balance, appear for 
discussion on a regular basis. These subjects pertained to the realm of 
applied mathematics, but similar subjects, such as geodesy, fortification 
or navigation, were not discussed. 

De Bie's disputations hardly ventured into calculation. That De Bie 
worked on algebra is proven by a single letter that Christiaan Huygens 
wrote to him in 1652.'*° Huygens confronted De Bie with mathematical 
calculations of Descartes and found, much to his delight, that his cor- 
respondent professed some interest in them. This waxing enthusiasm 
for Descartes, however, is not reflected in the disputations of De Bie's 
students, one of whom was praised by a fellow student as ‘the terror of 
Descartes and the fear of Copernicus'.?! As so often in the discussion 
on geo- and heliocentrism, it was for reasons of religious orthodoxy that 
De Bie chose to side with Tycho and not with Copernicus.'? Galileo 
wielded more influence, even if he is not mentioned either. A disputa- 
tion on Archimedes’ famous ‘eureka? moment—his measurement of 
the volume of the crown of king Hiero— contains a description of the 
apparatus for testing a hydrostatic balance. This apparatus allowed an 
object’s volume to be determined more accurately than Archimedes’ 
bath. There is a remarkable emphasis on personal experience: ‘I appeal 
not to the experience of others, but to that which you have or at least 
could have." De Bie quotes Archimedes on floating objects, Cabaeus's 
Philosophia magnetica, Cardanus's De proportione and a test by Stevin. 
But the most important source he used is not mentioned: La bilan- 
cetta, written by Galileo in his youth, where he describes exactly the 
same set-up. Given the attempts made in the thirties to bring Galileo 


18 Chr. Huygens to De Bie, dd. 30 12 1652 (Huygens, Correspondance I, no. 147, 
213-214). 

181 Christianus Wittewrongel, Disputationum astronomicarum secunda De cauda 
cometarum, dd. 26 11 1653, sig. C[4]v: "Patriae / spes, sed Renati terror, et Copernici/ 
Formido formidabilis’. 

182 Vermij, The Calvinist Copernicans, 183; cf. the Paris professor Pierre Barbay: 
Brockliss, French Higher Education, 342. 

183 Willem van Broeckhuysen, Quaestionum illustrium secunda De corona Hieronis 
Syracusarum regis, dd. 07 04 1659, XL: Non ad experientiam aliorum provoco: ad 
tuam seu quae potest esse tua, te voco. 
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to Amsterdam, and given Hortensius's open defence of heliocentrism, 
one might think that De Bie had no reason to be reticent. But there are 
signs that the relatively free atmosphere of the first period in the fifties 
was changing. De Bie had several Dutch Reformed students, and there 
were conservative professors of philosophy. The progressive Bickers 
were no longer powerful in the city government, and close cooperation 
with the Remonstrant Seminary was a thing of the past. This might 
explain why De Bie made sure that some standard Aristotelian issues 
were paraded in the corollaries of the disputations. 

Besides a dozen disputations with mixed theses, there were at least 
six ‘philosophical exercises’ defended under De Bie, but these have not 
survived. Only one, the seventh, is extant; this deals with ‘the grape’. 
In terms of subject and execution it is unusual among De Bie’s dis- 
putations. The Latin is awkward and contains few definitions; overall 
it is remarkably un-Aristotelian.'™ Its title Exercitium philosophicum 
reminds us of the Exercitationes physicae of 1658 under Senguerdius. It 
seems that in the 1660s, De Bie moved away from Aristotle, for which 
he would soon receive the support of De Raei. 


Physics and mathematics: the third period 


There are only a few disputations that yield any information on the 
physics taught by De Raei. This is all the more surprising since he 
had been appointed in Leiden precisely for this, and had published 
his theory on moving matter in his 1654 Key to natural philosophy. In 
this book he explained four basic principles that obviated Aristotelian 
philosophy. In a Cartesian fashion, he held that matter was nothing 
more than spatial extension, so that the notion of an internal principle 
of movement should be abandoned. The only source of movement was 
God. Furthermore De Raei introduced laws of motion (such as the 
Cartesian formula of the product of mass and velocity), and, finally, 
the Cartesian trope that the world consisted of a celestial space, an 
ocean of fluid matter, turbulent with a great many vortices, each with 
a star at its centre. Rubbing the parts of matter together resulted in 
a very fine dust, which, invisible to the eye, penetrated larger bodies. 
But although this world was mechanised, De Raei did not venture to 
measure it. This was impossible: despite the acknowledged relativity 


184 Otto Verbeeck, Exercitium philosophicum septima De uva, dd. 08 05 1660. See 
pages 154-155. 
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of motion, he saw it as fundamentally different from rest. Moreover, 
the size of the dust particles could not be measured. Therefore De Raei 
showed little interest in experiments. '®° 

In a disputation on ‘method’, De Raei ruthlessly attacked all kinds of 
Aristotelian assumptions on physics, which had resulted from using the 
wrong method. The Aristotelians, he argued, provide no proof from the 
start of any chain of argument, but suppose, on a priori grounds, that 
the bodies we see with our eyes and touch with our hands actually exist. 
His severest criticism was of Aristotle's distinction between natural and 
violent motion. According to Aristotle, motion is not the first accidental 
characteristic of shapeless matter, but rather an ‘actio’ and an ‘effectus’ 
of the formed body, which he calls the ‘natural body’. 


And so it can be easily shown, from the individual genera of things, how 
all popular physics (to say nothing of other aspects of philosophy) is partly 
wrong, partly unclear, uncertain and everywhere destitute of reason, only 
for this one reason: that they suppose almost everything against the first 
rule and prove nothing in a proper way.'® 


The emphasis on ratio was characteristic for De Raei, as is evident from 
his inaugural speech. 

A disputatio physica miscellanea, from De Raei's first year in Amster- 
dam, starts by claiming that the first principles of the natural body 
are not matter and form (hyle and morphe, as Aristotelians claimed) 
but matter and motion. All bodies move and so it is impossible that 
the earth should not move. De Raei proceeds to argue that the idea of 
life on the moon should not be rejected out of hand. "What is there 
to contradict the notion that there are plants and living creatures? I 
do not confirm it, but I feel I cannot exclude the possibility.' Jupiter 
offers more of a chance for life than the moon, for it “seems to have 
a great resemblance to the earth.' The Copernicans did not exclude 
the possibility of life on other planets because the heliocentric system 
emphasised the similarities between the earth and the other planets, 
while rejecting the earth's unique position as the centre of the world. 


18 Ruestow, Physics in Leiden, 64-72. 

186 Daniel Arens, Disputatio philosophica De methodo, dd. 22 05 1669, “XXXII: Et sic 
facile ostendi per singula rerum genera posset, quo pacto tota vulgaris physica (ut iam 
de caeteris philosophiae partibus non dicam) partim falsa, partim obscura, incerta et 
ubique ratione destituta sit ob hoc unum quod contra primam regulam fere omnia sup- 
ponat neque eo quo oportet modo probet quicquam.' Anthony Richardson pointed out 
to me that De Raei's Latin here might have a reference to Cicero De divinatione, 11.115: 
‘Tuis enim oraculis Chrysippus totum volumen implevit partim falsis, ut ego opinor, 
partim casu veris, ut fit in omni oratione saepissime, partim flexiloquis et obscuris." 
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Whereas Christiaan Huygens was convinced that Saturn was populated, 
opponents claimed that planets were uninhabitable, with reference to 
the moon, the only heavenly body of which people knew there were no 
clouds or seas. In other words, De Raei's defense of the possibility 
of life on the moon was part of an ongoing discussion among natural 
philosophers. 

We have two disputations, both dating to December 1669, which 
deal with ‘philosophy in general: the improvement of Aristotle’. These 
collections are numbers 3 and 4 of a series in which the theses are num- 
bered continuously through consecutive disputations—unique among 
Amsterdam disputations.’* As the title suggests, they argue against all 
kinds of traditional Aristotelian opinions: the earth moves, there is no 
observation without local movement, and there is no vacuum—a maxim 
repeated time and again in the corollaries of De Raei's disputations and 
central to Cartesian cosmology as well.'*? 

Another student of De Raei's, Joachimus Targier, dedicated a dis- 
putation on the relationship between body and soul to Willem van 
Blijenbergh, a Cartesian who had published several works opposing 
Spinoza, the last in 1682, against his Ethica. In the dedication Targier 
criticised those who used or rather abused Descartes's name to invest 
themselves with authority. In the disputation itself, however, Descartes's 
name is never mentioned. Significantly, thesis 8 denounces those who 
apply mathematics to physics: 


Although I do not wish to incur the bile of those who think differently, I 
do not understand the affrontery with which they keep harping on their 
mathematical demonstrations, by which they presume to solve not only 
the difficulties of physics but also those in the other sciences.... We have 
seen the error and confusion of the senses which we are forced to use in 
the society of our own lives and those of fellow men. 


187 Dekker, 'Sterrenkunde in de zeventiende eeuw’, 85 and 94. Gothofridus Schouten, 
Disputatio physica Miscellanea, dd. 22 05 1669: *XXIII: Esse plantas et animalia, quid 
repugnat? Quod idcirco non quidem affirmamus, attamen temere etiam negandum non 
putamus. ... XXIV: Idem iudicamus de omnibus aliis planetis ac de Iove imprimis, qui 
maiorem cum terra videtur affinitatem habere.” 

188 Joseph Aboab Vaas, Disputatio philosophica De philosophia in genere tertia de 
Aristotelis emendatione, dd. 11 09 1669; Daniel Arens, Disputatio philosophica De 
philosophia in genere quarta De Aristotelis emendatione, dd. 14 12 1669. 

18 Ruestow, Physics at Leiden, 65. 

10 De kennisse Godts and godts-dienst, beweert tegen d'uytvluchten der atheisten, 
Leiden and Amsterdam 1671; De waerheyt van de christelijcke godtsdienst en de autho- 
riteyt der H. Schriften, ... een wederlegginge van dat Godt-lasterlijcke boeck, genoemt 
Tractatus theologico-politicus, Leyden 1674; Wederlegging van de Ethica of Zede-Kunst 
van Benedictus de Spinosa, Dordrecht 1682. 
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Apparently he blames the Spinozists, in whose hands the fruit of 'the most 
famous philosopher of the century [i.e. Descartes] degenerates’. 

It can be no coincidence that in the same month De Raei had his 
students defend disputations for the first time, De Bie also openly sent 
his students to the lectern to defend a non-Aristotelian kind of logic. 
This was certainly the end of the era of Senguerdius and Klenckius. 
But De Raei's physics would come to an end as well: he simply left too 


little room for empiricism.'? 


Physics and mathematics: conclusion 


By and large, instruction in physics at Amsterdam was conservative 
by comparison to Utrecht and Leiden. Descartes appeared only late 
on the stage. Amsterdam was not unique in its initial indifference to 
Descartes. In Groningen and Franeker too, his influence was mini- 
mal at first. But nor were these a haven of orthodoxy, as has been 
claimed, for in the forties and fifties, Franeker saw a backlash against 
Aristotelianism.'*? However, by concentrating chiefly on Aristotle, the 
Athenaeum managed to give its students a sound basis for continuing 
their studies elsewhere. The teaching of Hortensius shows a relatively 
great freedom in ideological and religious regard for the new science, 
but this diminished once he had left. Under Senguerdius, the students 
drew on the sources used at the other universities: Aristotle's Physics 
and the commentaries on it from the school of Coimbra.’ Attention 
was drawn, especially in the teaching of De Bie, to observations of 
comets and of meteorological phenomena. The fascination for comets 
and unnatural weather was part of a broader interest in earthquakes, 
monsters, and eclipses. Although the sceptical views of J.C. Scaliger 


SL Joachimus Targier, Miscellanea philosophica, dd. 17 03 1685: ‘VIII: Ego sane 
etsi bilem eorum movere non velim, qui aliter iudicent, tamen non video qua fronte 
ubique crepent demonstrationes mathematicas, quibus se non modo in physica, sed 
etiam in scientiis reliquis solvere quascunque difficultates praesumunt.... Vidimus 
fallaciam confusionemque sensuum, quibus uti cogimur in vitae et hominum soci- 
etate.... Crudum est quodcunque protruditur in forum et superbum plerumque nota 
praeclari huius saeculi Philosophi qui, si fato solutus ad nos respiceret, ipse degeneres 
foetus horreret.' 

12 Van Bunge, ‘Philosophy’, 317. 

55 De Mowbray, ‘Libertas philosophandi', 33. 

1 For example Henricus Uurlinx, thesis physicae De mundo, dd. 12 09 1661, theses 
XIII and XX. 

15 Jorink, Het Boeck der Natuere, 119. 
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and Fromondus were not cited in disputations on comets, these were 
the major sources for those on meteorology. It seems that Senguerdius 
deliberately avoided the critical attitude of these two in astrological 
matters, but was prepared to embrace their opinions in the less contro- 
versial field of meteorology. 

In the small exercises from Senguerdius's Exercitationes, which seem 
to contain material for his private lessons, as well as in the corollaries 
of the disputations, there were deviations from the standard repertory 
of Aristotle. And there was also differentiation in method in these 
works: several times students referred to their own experiences, and to 
experiments, even describing the setups of some of them. Senguerdius 
moreover introduced his students to recent views on comets. He did 
not shy away from this major debate, but did take a conservative stance. 
In certain respects Senguerdius can be compared to Gisbertus van 
Isendoorn, who was a professor at Harderwijk. He too reacted against 
Descartes's doubts with respect to knowledge based on the senses. 
He stressed the importance of experience while continuing to use the 
concepts of scholasticism. But Van Isendoorn also relied on a typical 
humanist etymology of semantic connections and lexicographical roots, 
which was lacking with Senguerdius.* Klenckius was more conserva- 
tive than Senguerdius, but this may have had to do with the basic level 
of his disputations in physics. In general, conservatism dominated the 
second period. Additionally, it must be observed that the traditional 
Thomistic style of reasoning by means of ‘quaestiones’ and answers 
beginning with ‘dico’, ‘objecio’ and ‘respondeo’, was absent: theses were 
merely means of dividing a disputation into paragraphs or even simply 
definitions (theses nudae). The disputations reflected the method used 
in the textbooks of Burgersdijk. 

It is remarkable that two of the figures who played such a major role 
in the discussion of comets, Graevius and Wolzogen, were approached 
to teach history at the Athenaeum at the start of the third period.'?' That 
they both had more modern opinions in this debate is characteristic 
for the third period of philosophical teaching at the Athenaeum. From 
now on, for the eclectic De Bie, things were different from as they had 
been for Senguerdius or Klenckius. He dealt with subjects not found in 
Aristotle, and treated his course material differently. No obvious Carte- 


1% Krop, ‘Wijsbegeerte Harderwijk’, 137-138. 
17 Cf. pages 87 and 96. 
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sian influence appears in his teachings, although there is some sign of 
Galileo's influence. In the same third period De Raei proved himself a 
strict Cartesian in physics. He respected the limits on philosophy advo- 
cated by Descartes and distanced himself from those who drew radical 
consequences from Descartes's ideas. De Raei's Cartesianism was not 
especially up-to-date: as he left no room for empirical notions, the door 
to the evolving Newtonianism was securely shut. Students who wanted 
to familiarize themselves with the latest developments in physics would 
have been better off skipping the Athenaeum and heading straight for 
university. In this respect the teaching of physics at the Athenaeum 
was retrogressive, unlike the teaching of logic. Physics fell out of step 
with the universities, whereas logic developed a greater and greater role 
beyond its propaedeutic origin. Moral philosophy experienced the least 
development of all. 


Moral philosophy 


Introduction 


A distinction current in the seventeenth century was that between 
theoretical and practical science, a division which more or less reached 
back to Aristotle. The theoretical sciences centre on invariant laws, 
whereas in practical science, the focus is on the moral action of human 
beings.'?? This latter group was also called ‘practical philosophy’ in 
the Middle Ages and Renaissance, and this constituted moral phi- 
losophy in the widest sense.” Following Aristotle, this group was 
divided into three parts: ethica, oeconomica and politica. Sometimes 
the last two were seen as specific parts of overall ethics, but generally 
they were given equal standing, such that ethica stood for personal or 
individual ethics, oeconomica dealt with household management, and 
politica focused on the functioning of the state. With politica the field 
of philosophy was extended to such a point that it touched on one of 
Vossius's areas, namely public administration. Although Vossius tried 
to demarcate history from moral philosophy, his attempt shows that 


18 Wansink, Politieke wetenschappen, 64. 
19 For example Cabeliau, De praeparamentis, 24. 
200 Wallace, "Traditional natural philosophy’, 210. 
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in practice the two overlapped.” No wonder that when Dominicus 
Baudius, history professor at Leiden, was accused by his colleagues in 
1612 of venturing into the domain of politica, he responded that he 
‘was a professor of philosophy through examples’: for him historia and 
politica (as a form of moral philosophy) could not really be separated. 
‘History in the Renaissance was not important per se: it provided illus- 
trative material for the teaching of moral philosophy’, as one modern 
scholar has put it.?? 

Moral philosophy, then, was not a clearly defined discipline among 
the humanists, for whom the moral and non-moral meanings of the 
word 'good' came together: a good speaker also was a good human 
being: ‘a good man, skilled in speaking’ The humanists were interested 
in attitude, valuing prudentia.” They found a self-evident link between 
ethics and the study of classical texts, as we have already discussed.” 


Ethica 


Judging from Barlaeus's oration on the wise merchant, one would expect 
him to have focused primarily on personal ethics. There is however little 
trace of education in this area. In 1647 Philippus van Limborch seems 
to have taken courses in ethics by Barlaeus,”” but we do not know their 
exact contents. We have only a speech against Machiavellianism, which 
will be discussed in the section on the teaching of politica. 

There is no extant evidence of ethical teaching under Klenckius or 
De Bie, in the second period but fortunately, there is plenty of data 
on the ethical teaching of Senguerdius, for he presided over 42 ethical 
disputations. In 1654 he published a collection of 34 of these under his 
own name, gathering them under the title Collegium ethicum.”” In its 
structure and contents, the Collegium ethicum follows Aristotle's Ethica 


201 Vossius, Ars historica, 103. 

?? Felix Gilbert, as quoted by Wansink, Politieke wetenschappen, 44. Cf. Cabeliau, 
De praeparamentis, 25. 

23 According to Quintilian's dictum popular with humanists: ‘vir bonus dicendi 
peritus’ (Institutio oratoria, II, 20). 

204 Wansink, Politieke wetenschappen, 27. 

?5 See pages 189-191. 

206 Barnouw, Van Limborch, 11. This may however equally be one of Barnouw's 
own suppositions. 

27 Only two of these 34 disputations have survived in separate first editions and 
they indicate that the whole series was defended in 1653. The only difference between 
the separate texts and those in the Collegium ethicum is that the separate texts have 
preliminary and end pages. The text of a disputation on pleasure by Christiaan Witte- 
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Nicomachaea, to which it refers constantly. 'After explaining the moral 
virtues, Aristotle, whose example we have decided to follow, continues 
with a review of the virtues or states of the mind.” A twelfth-century 
commentator on the Ethica Nicomachaea, Eustratius, is quoted repeat- 
edly, and Burgersdijk's Idea philosophiae moralis is cited several times 
as well. Like Burgersdijk, Senguerdius discusses the Stoic notion of the 
affects, and he adds piety to the virtues listed by Aristotle. Burgersdijk 
treats both subject in his Idea philosophiae moralis, but in a different 
order. And although Senguerdius leans heavily on Burgersdijk in terms 
of content, he, unlike his model, gives no quotations at all.” 

A Totius ethicae compendium duabus disputationibus comprehen- 
sum (Compendium of the whole of ethics in two disputations), by the 
student Gisbertus Kriex, aims to list all virtues and show how they are 
interrelated.” These two disputations are structured in the same way 
as the Collegium ethicum, from which Kriex copies many definitions 
verbatim, and without reference. Whereas the 34 disputations in the 
Collegium regularly refer to Aristotle, the Compendium fails to mention 
his name once. Following Ethica Nicomachaea 4.3-4.7, Kriex discusses 
five ways to arrive at the truth, although his sequence is different from 
Aristotle's. He also makes several further sub-distinctions in prudentia, 
not present in Aristotle, but found in Burgersdijk's Idea philosophiae 
moralis. 

In individual ethical and mixed disputations we find numerous 
ethical theses, none of them very different from those in the Collegium 
ethicum. 'There is a remarkable disputation by Herman Vennius which 
finishes with a treatment of half-dead people: he underlines that it 
is wrong to 'deprive people who have barely taken their last breath, 
from their blankets and bedding and put them on straw'?!! In the first 


wrongel, Disputationum ethicarum tricesima prima De voluptate, dd. 13 12 1653, is for 
example perfectly identical to the relevant chapter in the Collegium. 

08 Samuel Lamber, Disputatio vicesima sexta De virtutibus intellectualibus, dd. 18 
07 1653, in: Collegium ethicum, 206: 'Absoluta declaratione virtutum moralium ad 
considerationem virtutum sive habituum intellectualium progreditur Aristoteles, cuius 
exemplum nobis visum fuit imitari." 

29 On Burgersdijk's model: cf. for example the way both treat the subject of pru- 
dence. 

210 Gisbertus Kriex, Totius ethicae compendium duabus disputationibus comprehen- 
sum, dd. 10 12 1659 and 19 12 1659. 

?! Hermannus Vennius, Disputatio philosophica Continens positiones miscellaneas, dd. 
19 01 1658, XXX: Non probandus ille nostratium mos, quo morientes, qui vix animam 
afflarunt [sic; lege efflarunt], lecto et stragulis privati, statim stramini imponuntur.' 
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few theses of one ‘philosophical exercise with ethical and physical 
theses', Epicurus's axiom that pleasure is the greatest good is emphati- 
cally defended ‘by way of exercise’. The key argument is that Epicurus 
meant not so much physical pleasure, as the freedom from physical and 
mental pain and confusion; and Epicurus valued mental pleasures more 
than physical pleasures. There are some references to texts by Epicurus 
himself, which appeared in Diogenes Laertius's Vitae.?? Epicurus is not 
mentioned in any of the other disputations. 

One Aristotelian view is consistently rejected—his claim, in Ethica 1.3, 
that a young man is not fit to attend lessons in politica. The students took 
Aristotle to mean ethics as moral philosophy in general and not just 
politica; interpreting his remark as an insult, they are unanimous in 
their condemnation.” Another re-occurring thesis is that duelling was 
ignoble. The defending students must have had the sense that they were 
commenting on realities of the day; indeed, Amsterdam was not the only 
European city in which this argument featured in ethical disputations 
on fortitude.”* Other frequently-quoted theses hold that wealth and 
honour are not the highest goods; and it is better to lose goods than 
never to have had them.?? Those lacking self-control are not wise, and 
a brave man may be afraid of some things. Not everyone who gives is 
generous, and not everyone who commits an injustice can be called 
unjust." Someone can tell a ‘lie’ without lying, as in the case when he 
does not know it is a lie. 


?? Johannes Laurentius, Exercitium philosophicum continens Positiones ethicas et 
physicas, dd. 03 07 1658. 

?? Fabricius de la Bassecour, Disputatio philosophica miscellanea, dd. 10 12 1664, 
thesis XXX; Gisbertus Kriex, Totius ethicae compendium duabus disputationibus prior, 
dd. 10 12 1659, thesis V; Wolferdus Senguerdius, Positiones philosophicae miscellaneae, 
dd. 22 10 1664, thesis XXVI. 

214 E.g.: Hermannus Vennius, Disputatio philosophica Continens positiones miscel- 
laneas, dd. 19 01 1658, theses XXVI-XXIX; Jacobus Laurentius, Disputatio ethica De 
fortitudine, dd. 11 04 1663), thesis XX. The same thesis was often defended in France in 
the second half of the seventeenth century, see Brockliss, French Higher Education, 227. 

?5 Fabricius de la Bassecour, Disputatio philosophica miscellanea, dd. 10 12 1664, 
thesis XXXII; Henricus Uurlinx, Disputatio philosophica Continens positiones miscella- 
neas, dd. 14 01 1665, thesis VIII; Egbertus Arsenius, Disputationum logicarum vicesima 
nona De definitione, dd. 13 09 1656, corollary I; Abraham Verspreet, Disputatio logica 
De praedicabilibus dd. 03 11 1660, corollary I; Jacob Laurentius, Disputatio ethica De 
fortitudine, dd. 11 04 1663, corollary II. 

216 Fabricius de la Bassecour, Disputatio philosophica miscellanea, dd. 10 12 1664, 
thesis XXXI; Wolferdus Senguerdius, Disputatio philosophica Miscellanea, dd. 10 05 
1664, thesis XXII; Fabricius de la Bassecour, Disputatio philosophica miscellanea, dd. 
10 12 1664, thesis XXXIV, XXXVII, XXXIX and XLIII. 
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In these disputations there is hardly any quote not from the Ethica 
Nicomachaea. No other authors are mentioned, although Burgersdijk's 
Idea philosophicae moralis seems to lurk in the background. But since 
Burgersdijk stays close to Aristotle, we cannot decide if Senguerdius 
taught his students Aristotle directly or via Burgersdijk. 

There are no traces of education in moral philosophy by De Raei. De 
Bie presided over several ethical disputations in 1669, which together 
formed a Collegium ethicum. Only two of these survive?" They pro- 
vide a very different picture from Senguerdius's disputations. De Bie's 
Collegium ethicum shows Epicurean inspiration: the greatest pleasure 
is understood as freedom from physical pain and mental discomfort. 
The Ethica Nicomachaea is never mentioned, but Plato is. There are 
extensive quotes from Plutarch's work on superstition, and many other 
classical authors are discussed. This signifies a clean break with the 
ethics taught in the second period. 

We have very little information on ethical teaching after 1669. Fran- 
cius recommends several moral qualities in his speeches. In a mock 
encomium on the cock, Francius praises it as an exemplum of cour- 
age, cleverness and vigilance, a symbol of prudence, of the rejection of 
riches, a quiet life and care for the household. As a free animal, finally, 
the cock represents the defence of the nation's freedom.?? Francius's 
funeral oration on Mary Stuart in 1695 offers a platform for philosophi- 
cal reflections: he praises the queen’s resolve, modesty and humility.?? 
In his elegy to Morinus he applauds the professor's rejection of money 
and status—Morinus never went to dinners; he neglected his body, 
but studied diligently, and remained humble, honest and a man of his 
word. His love of letters went hand in hand with a fear of God. Francius 
particularly commends his deathbed resolve, comparing him not to 
classical figures and ideals, but to Job.?? Francius cited these traits as 
examples for the audience to follow. Elsewhere Francius recommends 
the tenth satire of Juvenal for its accurate portrayal of human vanity.”! 
But the teaching of Francius does not go beyond these casual remarks. 
These orations were presented at extraordinary occasions, sometimes 


?7 Lambertus Segers, Collegii ethici publici disputatio secunda, dd. 17 07 1669; Joannes 
vander Ghyssen, Collegii ethici publici disputatio tertia, dd. 21 09 1669. 

218 Francius, ‘Oratio IV, dd. 04 03 1680’, 78, 83 and 94. 

?? Francius, 'Oratio XXVIL dd. 15 03 1695’, 354: ‘constantia, temperantia et mo- 
destia.’ 

220 Prancius, ‘Oratio XXXIII, dd. 21 06 1700’, 519-523. 

221 Brancius, Oratio XLIII, dd. 25 02 1704.’ 
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outside the institutional setting of the Athenaeum. Francius was not a 
professor of philosophy, and we should not expect to find in his work 
systematic references to Aristotle or Seneca. 


Oeconomica 


In the period 1650-70, there are only a few surviving traces of the 
teaching of oeconomica. One disputation is dedicated to the subject, 
and some further remarks are to be found in the mixed theses of 
other disputations. In the relevant part of his Spicilegium, Kriex rejects 
Plato's argument for collective property. Women are, like men, capable 
of understanding academic discourse on literature; a white woman 
is certainly allowed to marry a black man; and a woman should not 
be beaten to make her perform her duties. The question whether it is 
better to marry a virgin or a widow is put up for discussion”? Some 
theses in a philosophical disputation of 1665 also stray into oeconomica 
de familia (that is, the entire household of family and servants). Just 
as Kriex already claimed in his Spicilegium, a marriage should not be 
entered against the wishes of the parents, and requires the consent of 
both partners. The purpose of marriage is to have children and provide 
mutual support in life. The woman should consider herself subordi- 
nate to the man. Parents love their children more than the other way 
around—a thesis often defended by the younger students.?? 

In a disputatio oeconomica on marital congress, marriage is defined 
as the ‘natural union between man and woman, established for the 
human race as the legitimate place to produce children and to create 
mutual support .”* This support is based on the love of one woman for 
one man and vice versa, which is why marriage must also be between 
one woman and one man only; if love were to be divided among more 
people, each would have a smaller share, and less mutual support from 


?? Gisbertus Kriex, Spicilegium variarum positionum ex agro philosophico passim 
collectarum, dd. 09 06 1660, sig. [A5]r: theses 5, 7, 10, 11 and 13. 

?5 Henricus Uurlinx, Disputatio philosophica continens positiones miscellaneas, dd. 
14 01 1665 theses XXI-XXIIL XXVI and XXVII. 

?* Thomas Bolwerck, Disputatio oeconomica De societate coniugali, dd. 05 12 1663, 
‘III: Describitur autem [societas coniugalis sive coniugium] societas naturalis inter 
marem et foeminam, in humano genere ad liberorum legitimam procreationem, et 
mutuum auxilium instituta. Cf. Uurlinx, Disputatio philosophica continens positiones 
miscellaneas, dd. 14 01 1665, 'XXIV: Finis matrimonii est liberorum procreatio et 
mutuum vitae auxilium’. 
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the others. After explaining the definition, the defendant moves on to 
laws and regulations, first general, then particular. These are mainly on 
in regenda uxore, the man ruling over the woman. Most definitions can 
be found in Burgersdijk's Idea oeconomicae, caput III, although that 
work is not as exhaustive.” 

In a work of mixed theses, Thomas Bolwerck claims that Christianity 
does not forbid slavery. This thesis is not intrinsically unusual, but it is 
unique in a disputation, for no other surviving disputations mention 
it, even though an entire section of the Oeconomica (1.5), believed to 
have been written by Aristotle, was devoted thereto.”° Bolwerck did 
not use Burgersdijk, who hardly deals with the issue at all.?? Regarding 
slavery as a given institution, the student provides guidelines for the 
treatment of slaves. 


Politica: the first period 


‘Politica’ as a subject of moral philosophy can best be understood 
as the art of gaining and using power.”* Wansink provided a useful 
distinction, when he divided the teaching of politica in Leiden in the 
period 1575-1650 into an ethical approach following the philosophical 
tradition, and a humanist approach following a philological-historical 
analysis of classical texts.” 

Barlaeus, a humanist pur sang, dealt with politica in his 1633 speech 
against Machiavelli.?? It is a defence of honesty, against Machiavelli's 
defence of pragmatic utility. In Barlaeus's eyes the most disgraceful 
thing in I] principe was the claim that a ruler did not always have to 
be honest—for if a ruler is not honest, his subjects will not be honest 
either, and so it would never benefit anyone to have a dishonest ruler. 
Honesty is obtained by combining virtue and prudence. Machiavelli, 
in contrast, only mentions utility and feels that what is useful is good. 


225 Thomas Bolwerck, Positiones miscellaneae, dd. 05 09 1665 thesis LX. 

26 In Burgersdijk, Idea oeconomicae, caput VII, ‘De variis generibus possessionum’, 
3, slaves are seen as property, since from the point of view of their master, they are 
excellent instruments for running the household. 

27 Burgersdijk, Idea oeconomicae, caput III: De societate coniugali, 6-9. 

28 See page 189. 

?? Wansink, Politieke wetenschappen, 67. 

?? Barlaeus mentions this in a letter from the same period (Barlaeus to Cunaeus, 
dd. 09 04 1633, Barlaeus, Epistolae, no. 208), but gives no additional information about 
the background of this oration. 
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According to Barlaeus, Machiavelli emphasises efficiency, not ethics; 
he speaks of prudence but actually means cunning. 

Barlaeus's attack allowed him to systematically expound on his idea 
that honesty derives from virtus and prudentia. Virtue consists of 
keeping one's passions in check and distancing oneself from wealth. 
Virtue has an intrinsic value and must not be squandered for the sake 
of utility. On prudence, Barlaeus fell back on the ever-reliable Aristo- 
tle, who argued that prudent rulers use widely varying approaches to 
bring their subjects to obedience.?' Barlaeus also took the relationship 
between virtue and prudence from Aristotle.?? What Machiavelli calls 
prudence is actually unscrupulousness (navovpyta). With the classics 
in hand, Barlaeus assails the Italian. Aristotle, Plato, Xenophon, Pliny 
the Younger and Seneca are all quoted to show that a ruler must not 
only seem honest, but truly be honest. The Florentine writer, moreover, 
is accused of abusing religion. 

Barlaeus's speech has a particularly humanistic feel, as it relies almost 
entirely on the writers of antiquity to refute Machiavelli. The most recent 
author is Cassiodorus (sixth century AD). There is not a single reference 
to the Bible in the entire speech. Nor does Barlaeus ever mention the 
most famous humanistic mirror for princes from the sixteenth century, 
Erasmus's Education of the Christian prince (1516), although his speech 
is fully in agreement with Erasmus' treatise. He makes no connections 
to current politics or recent history, although there were plenty of 
examples of good and bad rulers to be found. Just as in his inaugural 
lecture on the wise merchant, Barlaeus stresses virtue and honesty. His 
most powerful authority is, as always, the 'divine' Aristotle. 

One can think of two reasons why Barlaeus might have delivered 
this speech. In the first place it was traditional to oppose Il Principe, 
which, since its publication in 1532, had set many pens wagging.” 
This was partly caused by the official denunciation of the work by the 
Church. But Protestants equally rejected Il principe as a symbol of 
Italian tyranny. In the Dutch Revolt ‘Machiavellian’ was an accusa- 
tion hurled at opponents, and after the establishment of the Republic 


31 Barlaeus, ‘Oratio De bono principe’, 34: ‘Est principis ad populi se indolem et 
mores componere et uti quaedam animalia mulcendo, quaedam cedendo, ad obsequium 
flectuntur, ita civium alios asperitate, alios lenitate in obedientiae gyrum redigere. 
Aristotelis nostri illud oraculum est.' 

?? Barlaeus, 'Oratio De bono principe’, 35. 

233 Barlaeus, ‘Oratio De bono principe’, 36-38. 

?* Skinner, ‘Political Philosophy’, 444. 
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it remained an insult reserved for amoral administrators.?? During the 
Revolt the monarchy was criticised, but no attempts were made to pose 
plain republicanism as a serious alternative. People who defended the 
monarchy, however, took care not to be accused of being associated 
with Machiavelli. The influential humanist Justus Lipsius experienced 
this danger. In his Politica (1589) he had argued against aristocracy and 
democracy, in favour of monarchy. Lipsius tried to distance himself 
as much as possible from Machiavelli by pointing out the importance 
of justice, forgiveness and especially the reliability of a ruler. Promises 
could never be broken, not even to heathens and enemies, and treaties 
had to be honoured. But in his argument for peace and unity Lipsius 
argued chiefly from the perspective of state continuity. Because of his 
view that religion played a key role in keeping the population quiet 
for the benefit of the state, Dirk Volkertsz Coornhert accused him of 
Machiavellianism. Surprisingly, in Leiden Lipsius was better known 
for his teaching of Stoic ideas than Burgersdijk was for his Aristotelian 
politica, although both argued in favour of the monarchy.” Barlaeus's 
choice of subject, in other words, neatly coincided with a political tradi- 
tion of defending the monarchy. 

A second reason is provided by Barlaeus himself. He chose the subject 
"because when in conversations with the most highly placed gentlemen 
and politicians the topic reverted to Machiavelli, some had a positive 
opinion about this objectionable author.' Barlaeus took offence at what 
he heard.?" ‘I have shown that Machiavelli indicates not the existing 
custom of princes, but what is necessary for them to do, and that he 
is not playing the part of a historian or story-teller but that of teacher 
and advisor.” However, Barlaeus's speech goes further: Machiavelli 
was a morally objectionable advisor to the ruler. When we examine the 
rest of Barlaeus's work, we see that there are several odes to Frederick 
Henry the Prince of Orange, to the French queen-mother and to some 


?5 This information on the reception of Machiavelli is borrowed from Haitsma 
Mulier, Het Nederlandse gezicht van Machiavelli, particularly 9-10. 

36 Otterspeer, Groepsportret I, 346-347. 

237 Cf. Barlaeus to Gunther, dd. 06 04 1634 (Barlaeus, Epistolae, no. 238): ‘Ego Flo- 
rentini istius scribendi et loquendi formulas semper odi, licet et sectatores urbique et 
instituti sui vindices acerrimos inveniat.’ 

238 Barlaeus, Orationum liber, sig. *5v: ‘Cum de Machiavello apud viros maximos 
et politicos incidisset sermo et de nefario scriptore benignius quidam sentirent, dixi 
De bono principe, et ostendi non indicari ab illo quis principum vivendi mos sit, sed 
quid principem facere oporteat, non historici illum et narratoris, sed praeceptoris et 
suasoris partibus fungi.' 
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British royals. This is due to the fact that Barlaeus received an annual 
stipend from the stadtholder for his services as a poet. It shows that 
Barlaeus saw Frederick Henry as a monarchical figure. The speeches 
had a primarily prescriptive function: they were mirrors for princes. 
By depicting the Prince of Orange in the most positive and exemplary 
way Barlaeus mirrored in classical fashion what was expected of the 
ruler.?? There was nothing odd about holding monarchist views in the 
Dutch Republic; Barlaeus's influential friends P.C. Hooft and Hugo 
Grotius were monarchists too.™® Barlaeus’ view explains his compul- 
sion to defend the monarchy from the charge of tyranny. When his 
speech ‘On a good prince’ is seen in this perspective, it can be seen as 
a counterpart of his odes to the stadtholder. These odes described the 
ideal ruler, and the anti-Machiavellian oration—entitled On the good 
prince and not Against Machiavelli—made clear what a good ruler 
should avoid. 

At the end of the speech, no mention is made of the occasion, contrary 
to Barlaeus's customary practice: whereas his lectures on heaven and the 
soul were explicitly intended as the start of a series on Aristotle, nothing 
indicates that his oration against Machiavelli would introduce a series on 
forms of government, the monarchy or any other political topic. A state- 
ment in the Oratio de re implies that Barlaeus was reluctant to discuss 
his political views in class— Barlaeus asserts that he would like to treat 
political issues but that he stuck to his assignment, which was to teach 
philosophy.” The Oratio de re as such is as perhaps even to be consid- 
ered ex contrario as a sign of Barlaeus's personal preference for moral 
philosophy, for he makes no serious attempt to address this non-ethical, 
metaphysical subject but instead presents a mock encomium. Based on 
his Amsterdam speeches, then, we can understand Barlaeus's interest 


28° Pliny the Younger said that his Panegyric served two explicit purposes: ‘Primum 
ut imperatori nostro virtutes suae veris laudibus commendarentur, deinde ut futuri 
principes non quasi a magistro sed tamen sub exemplo praemonerentur, qua potis- 
simum via possent ad eandem gloriam niti' (‘I hoped in the first place to encourage 
our Emperor in his virtues by a sincere tribute, and, secondly, to show his successors 
what path to follow to win the same renown, not by offering instruction but by setting 
his example before them"). See Plinius Minor, Epistolae, 3.18.2 (English translation by 
B. Radice, ed. Pliny. Letters and Panegyricus in two volumes, vol. I, Cambridge MA 
(Loeb Classical Library) 1969, 223-225). 

?? Wansink, Politieke wetenschappen, 147. 

1 Barlaeus, ‘Oratio De re’, 74. 
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in moral philosophy as a specific concern with the responsibilities 
of the ideal ruler. On this subject, Barlaeus took a monarchist but anti- 
Machiavellian position. 


Politica: the second period 


Not until after Barlaeus's death would republicanism be given a theo- 
retical foundation in the Netherlands, with figures such as Spinoza 
and the De la Court brothers (Politike Discoursen, 1662). For these, 
Machiavelli was a primary source of inspiration? At the same time, 
during the first stadtholderless era (1650-1672), the supporters of the 
House of Orange would claim the importance of a stadtholder in a 
mixed state, where a single ruler, a small ruling class (the aristocracy) 
and the people all had their political role. Such notions were lost on 
Senguerdius. The few political theses defended in his disputations sug- 
gest that he was a monarchist.” He seems to have thought that a ruler 
should not be dethroned even if he became tyrannical, although the 
theses are not explicit. Elsewhere it is maintained that princely rule is 
inevitable.” But even if monarchy is the simplest form of government, 
it is not always preferable to other forms. The prince cannot be forced 
to abdicate on account of advanced age; he must obey fundamental 
laws, but not other laws. This can be considered a more precise version 
of the thesis defended previously, that a ruler did not need to obey the 
law. The advice is that the ruler should select advisors with hot and cold 
temperaments.” Under Senguerdius politics remained theoretical, in 
the sense that it was not focused on the actual reality of the Republic 
itself. He never mentioned the stadtholder, and did not address the role 
of the prince in a mixed constitution. 

Compared to Senguerdius, Klenckius was rather more active in teach- 
ing politics during this period, at least in the year 1662, when ten or 
twenty students defended disputations on chapters from Hugo Grotius’ 
famous De iure belli ac pacis (The rights of war and peace). At least nine 


22 Haitsma Mulier, Het Nederlandse gezicht van Machiavelli, 16-18. 

43 Gisbertus Kriex, Spicilegium variarum positionum ex agro philosophico passim 
collectarum, dd. 09 06 1660, sig. [A5]v, theses 6, 10, 12 and 17. 

?^* Wolferdus Senguerdius, Positiones philosophicae miscellaneae, dd. 22 10 1664, 
theses XXIV and XXIX. 

25 Henricus Uurlinx, Disputatio philosophica Continens positiones miscellaneas, dd. 
14 01 1665, theses XXIX, XXX, XXXII and XXXV. 
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of them took private lessons with Klenckius before defending these the- 
ses in public. The study material for these students is incorporated into 
a publication by Klenckius of 1662, a repertory of the principal issues 
of De iure belli ac pacis.” In the same year another sixteen disputations 
on martial law were defended.” The students were probably able to 
benefit from their predecessors’ work and from Klenckius' textbook. 
Conversely, Klenckius benefited from the work of his students. At the 
end of the collection was an extensive disputation by Karel Quina, 
presided over by Klenckius, the full text of which later appeared in 
Klenckius' own dissertation of same title De civitatum mutationibus 
(On the transformations of societies)."? As some passages were trans- 
posed and some extended, we may assume that Klenckius himself is 
the author of the original dissertation.” 

In the overwhelming number of theses in this ‘dissertation’ it is 
observed that transformations are possible from aristocracy to monarchy 
or vice versa, from aristocracy to democracy or vice versa, or from 
monarchy to democracy or vice versa. These are also mentioned in 
Aristotle's Politica, 5.12, but Aristotle is not quoted as the source and 
he is certainly not copied. Theses XIII- XXVII offer an inventory of the 
European countries and the changes in their government structure. The 
last ten theses provide an overview of the various causes underlying 
these processes. Interestingly, the abolition of the stadtholderate in 
1650 was defended. Thesis XVII evokes what later would be called the 
‘Batavian myth’: that ancient Holland had been relatively independent 
of Rome, and had maintained since then its aristocracy: the kings, 
dukes, counts and stadtholders ruling the country were no monarchs, 
but the highest judges and leaders of the army. The titles of king and 
emperor were in force in other territories but not in Holland. Here 
the rulers had to account for their actions to the people and the States 
General. After the unexpected death of William II in 1650, the States 
of Holland decided to do away with stadtholders altogether. Klenckius 
clearly shows his sympathies: “Because of the imprudent courage of the 


246 Klenckius, Institutiones. 

247 Jacobus Numidius Coep, Exercitatio ethico-politica XVI circa ius belli ac pacis, 
dd. 03 04 1662; the preceding fifteen exercises have not been detected. 

248 This refers to Carel Quina IV (1646-1679), not to be confused with his uncle 
and regent of the same name who travelled to the Holy Land. See Van der Vlis, Be- 
schreijvinge van de landtrijs, 12 and 22. 

4 Klenckius, De civitatum mutationibus; this was published together with the second 
edition of his book on Grotius's De iuri belli ac pacis (Paris 1670). 
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Prince of Orange, the wiser among the Hollanders and other nations, 
now happily govern themselves without a governor." Aristocracies 
and democracies are vulnerable, however: all too often they change into 
monarchies at the moment the various functions and the right of life 
and death (imperium) coalesce in one person. In corollaries, Klenckius’ 
students claim that succession does not make a king more important 
than election, and that a king should preferably be raised and educated 
outside a royal line. The fifty corollaries seek principally to define the 
areas of natural law and international law. 

Klenckius is not opposed to monarchy per se, only to absolute mon- 
archy: his ideal ruler is accountable to the people and the States, and 
comes to power by election rather than succession. To support this view, 
he presents a host of ordered examples, mostly from antiquity. His mate- 
rial, in other words, is supplied by history and classical literature, and 
his method is that of rhetoric—the same method as that used in Leiden 
in the first half of the century.” But there are interesting differences in 
content: there is no evidence that Klenckius had any sympathy for the 
monarchy, nor is any special attention paid to Tacitus as the greatest 
source on ancient politics. By contrast to Senguerdius he focuses on 
the current political climate. With this dissertation Klenckius shows 
himself to be a more practically-oriented teacher than Senguerdius. 
He was the first professor, as far as we know, who introduced, into 
both his private and his public teaching, the ideas of Hugo Grotius, 
the greatest Dutch jurist of the century, and one-time candidate for a 
chair at the Athenaeum"? 


Politica: the third period 


In the period following Senguerdius and Klenckius we find at most 
a few political notes in the orations of the Nederlandsche Historién 
by P.C. Hooft, which Francius had two students present. These spee- 
ches were composed at a time when the Netherlands could no longer 


?? Carolus Quina, Dissertatio politica De civitatum mutationibus, dd. 03 07 1662, 
‘XXXI: Auriacique principis imprudenti ausu, prudentiores nuper facti Hollandi aliaeque 
nationes, sine gubernatore seipsos feliciter gubernant.’ 

31 See the writings of Dominicus Baudius and Petrus Cunaeus. Wansink, Politieke 
wetenschappen, 90. 

?? "Theissen, ‘Aanhangsel’, 615, ventures to conclude that Klenckius was ‘more inter- 
ested in constitutional law than philosophy’. Constitutional law however at that time 
did not belong to the faculty of law but was considered a philosophical discipline. 
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suffer tyranny: the injustice, the lack of freedom and basic rights and 
that “dreadful monster they call “Inquisition” ’.*’ The message of these 
speeches is clear: the monarch should be dethroned if he behaves like 
a tyrant. Francius, who had selected the texts himself and translated 
them into Latin, must have approved this view. There are no traces left 
of any political teachings of De Raei. 


Moral philosophy: conclusion 


Ethics and politics were raised only incidentally in the first period, in 
the speeches of Barlaeus. Barlaeus was primarily a poet and an orator 
and as such he stood close to the philological-historical approach. 
Stoicism was his chief influence. Moreover, he fostered monarchist 
sympathies. The reason why he never mentioned Lipsius, the greatest 
Stoic and monarchist scholar of the previous generation, might be found 
in Barlaeus’s assertion that he was a follower of Aristotle, even though 
no trace of Aristotle’s Ethica Nicomachaea is present in his surviving 
teachings either. In the second period Sengerdius did teach ethics, for 
which he used Aristotle’s Ethica Nicomachaea and Burgersdijk’s text- 
book. As far as his colleague Klenckius dealt with moral philosophy, he 
focused on politics, and particularly on Grotius. Barlaeus and Klenc- 
kius, more than Senguerdius, reflected recent political developments 
in their teachings. Barlaeus and Senguerdius are less negative towards 
monarchy than Klenckius. 

In Leiden, over the course of the century, political teaching moved 
from an approach focusing on Aristotle’s Ethics, to a historical-philo- 
logical approach, under the influence of Lipsius’s Politica.** Wansink 
is surprised by Leiden’s political education: ‘Isn’t it strange that at the 
university of the most republican region, Holland, throughout the entire 
period of 1575-1672 the view was expressed that the republican form 
of government was far inferior to the monarchy?” He offers several 
explanations. Until halfway through the century, Leiden had been an 
exceptionally international university, whose foreign students were not 
interested in the particular features of the Dutch political system. They 
expected to learn about traditional politics, which were monarchical. 


253 Francius, ‘Oratio XXXVI, dd. 19 12 1701’. 
54 Wansink, Politieke wetenschappen, 47, 141. 
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This traditon was above all intended for the classroom and had few 
practical implications for public life. As long as the teaching of monar- 
chical politics did not threaten the body politic, republican regents had 
no reason to challenge it. 

The same was true for Amsterdam, although it was not as Orangist 
as Leiden: the strength of tradition was greatest. Barlaeus's glorification 
of the stadtholder was rooted in the conventions of epideictic rhetoric, 
and Senguerdius's defence of monarchy similarly belonged to a centu- 
ries-old tradition of political education. It was only in 1662, when con- 
temporaries stopped expecting the stadtholder to return, that Klenckius 
struck a new note, proposing to limit the power of the monarch. He did 
so by approaching politics from a legal, rather than a philological or 
philosophical perspective. Indeed, this was a time when the Athenaeum, 
like Leiden University, was losing its international character, and when 
political education began to shift from the realm of philosophy to that of 
professional lawyers, who were more competent to value such modern 
concepts as ‘sovereignty’. Above all, we should not attach too great 
a significance to the differences between Amsterdam and Leiden. The 
former possessed only two or three professors, one of whom spoke on 
politics only rarely. The differences between the two institutions were 
small compared to their similarities: in both cases, entrenched traditions 
proved extremely powerful. This might be expected from an interna- 
tional university, founded on humanist principles, such as Leiden. It 
is more surprising from a new and relatively small urban institution, 
located in a robust republican environment, such as the Athenaeum. 
Clearly, the old humanist tradition had a far stronger hold on this aspect 
of the curriculum than contemporary ideas and events. 


Philosophy at the Athenaeum: conclusion 


It is clear that during the first period, the most remarkable classes were 
taught by the professor of mathematics Martinus Hortensius. While 
Barlaeus discussed Aristotelian metaphysics and physics in his lectures, 
Hortensius explained the heliocentric system in his mathematics classes. 
He probably used globes to visualise the solar system, and attempted to 
make students enthusiastic for the nascent subject of optics. We do not 
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know if he expressed Cartesian views in his teaching. The classes taught 
by Hortensius show that there was relatively much ideological and 
religious freedom in Amsterdam for the new approach to science. 
During the transition from the first to the second period, conflicts 
over Descartes came from Utrecht to Leiden. While in that period 
metaphysics was introduced into the curricula of the institutions of 
higher education, it was pushed to the background at the Athenaeum 
when Senguerdius and Klenckius started to lecture. The first focused 
on physics; his students used sources that were also current at the 
other universities: Aristotle, the commentaries of the Iberian scholas- 
tics, Zabarella, and the occasional German Protestant philosopher. On 
meteora Senguerdius repeatedly had his students take theses from the 
Aristotelian J.C. Scaliger and the anti-Copernican Fromondus, although 
there were a few deviations from Aristotle in the corollaries of the 
disputations, as well as in the small exercises in Senguerdius's Exerci- 
tationes, which probably reflected the contents of his private lessons. 
There is also a novelty in method among these exercises, with frequent 
reference to personal experience; some even describe experimental set- 
tings. Senguerdius turned out to be conservative in the issue of comets, 
but he was open to empirical findings if they did not threaten his basic 
Aristotelian principles. Within this limitation, Senguerdius could take 
the same position as neo-Aristotelians like Zabarella or his own teacher 
Burgersdijk. From a neo-Aristotelian, pro-empiricist point of view, it is 
understandable that Senguerdius was averse to Cartesian rationalism, 
although he did once preside over a pro-Cartesian disputation. 
Klenckius was more conservative than his colleague, but this may 
have to do with the basic level of his disputations. He underlined 
Senguerdius' view that Aristotle formed the basis of philosophy. In 
his commemorative speech at his colleague's funeral he summarises 
his thought, echoing passages from his inaugural address. It is interes- 
ting that Klenckius refers to certain complaints about Senguerdius's 
conservatism: he was said to be too close a follower of Aristotle and 
to have rejected views that deviated from Peripateticism. Those who 
complained were not those who would throw out the old ratio, but 
rather those who sought to replace true and certain reason with their 
own doubtful and damaging philosophy. Clearly, Senguerdius had 
faced at least some opposition from Cartesian critics. As late as 1667, 
Klenckius defended Aristotelian principles, which, he argued, formed 
the basis of all arts and sciences. The philosopher searching for truth 
should not waste time on words and names, and so the old terms, defi- 
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nitions and principles, necessary to learn the other disciplines, should 
be maintained. However, students should not stop with Aristotle, 
but rather study the works of other philosophers as well. Nor should 
students depend entirely on their teachers. As such, Senguerdius, in 
Klenckius' words, always remained an Aristotelian, despite not always 
agreeing with the ancient's views." A recent commentator, however, 
has argued with good reason that '[t]here is very little evidence that 
Senguerd saw many truths outside the Aristotelian system.” In this 
second period, matters were somewhat different with De Bie, who 
dealt with topics missing from the Aristotelian corpus. It is impossible 
to discern a clear Cartesian influence in his work, but he was clearly 
inspired by Galileo. 

For a liberal institution like the Athenaeum, the dearth of Cartesian 
influence in the second period is quite surprising. While Descartes shook 
the arts and theology faculties in Utrecht in the 1640s and Leiden in 
the 1650s, sparking off what has come to be known as the ‘Cartesian 
Wars’, his name was barely mentioned in Amsterdam, the most liberal 
city of its time, and proud of its reputation as an asylum for religious 
refugees and of its disdain for orthodox Calvinism. In such an important 
trading centre, nothing would have been more natural than to focus on 
a practical education, as well as modern theory, and the application of 
knowledge to economics. Yet nothing of the kind occurred. The Ath- 
enaeum, founded by the new and self-conscious urban middle classes, 
remained steadfastly traditional in its approach to the physical sciences 
and to other philosophical subjects. 

The intellectual climate was less free in the second period than it had 
been before 1650. A subtle undercurrent can, however, be discerned, 
in the Athenaeum's receptivity to empirical evidence. Hortensius was 
enthusiastic about observation, Senguerdius had a student describe one 
of Bacon's test set-ups, De Bie did the same with one of Galileo's experi- 
ments. This is a muted voice compared to that of Aristotle, but it lent the 
Athenaeum's education a flavour different to that of Utrecht or Leiden 
University, where the Cartesian cacophony drowned out all other debates. 

At the start of the third period De Bie harked back to the practical 
tradition of Ramus in logic, while he stuck to Stoicism in ethics. De 
Bie was a scholar with a practical focus. His closest colleague, De Raei, 
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on the other hand, distinguished between a purely rational philosophy 
and the imperfect sciences (medicine, theology, law, rhetoric), which 
focused on practical problems. While De Bie continued to deal with 
these more practical sciences, De Raei kept emphasising systematic 
doubt as a scientific method, and worked out a distinction between 
philosophical and everyday knowledge in his Cogitata. 

The appointment of De Raei caused no discontent. Cartesianism 
was no longer as controversial as it had been in the 1640s. The threat 
of Descartes paled in the face of a new and far more radical adversary: 
Spinozism. In an open letter of 1689, De Raei, Wolzogen and Van 
Leeuwen condemned the recent ‘abuse of philosophy’. According to 
the letter, the abuse ‘has started to become dominant’ and is employed 
by people who have obtained support ‘throughout the country and 
also in this town’ and who ‘have the temerity to teach in public, to the 
utmost confusion of the Republic and the Church, and especially of 
all the sciences, that all disciplines must be measured and determined 
according to the rule of philosophy, without wishing to admit anything 
which has no utterly evident reason.’ And so these people doubt even 
the ‘highest mysteries of faith’, such as the “eternal and incomprehen- 
sible generation of the Son from the Father’. The professors proposed 
two measures in instructing the youth. In the first place they are not 
to fight amongst each other as long as they stay within the ‘accepted 
regulations of the Church’. And in the second place, theology has always 
tolerated philosophy in order to better understand the Holy Scriptures 
and to denounce fallacies such as the ‘Papist transubstantiation’. But 
the professors ‘abhor’ the opinions of people who will only accept the 
perfection of God after they have ‘understood it clearly and distinctly’. 
Such an attitude leads to a rejection of the mysteries of faith.^? The 
context of this open letter is not known, but it seems to be the reaction 
against an accusation of Spinozism. In any case it shows that De Raei, 
Wolzogen and Van Leeuwen took the same position: together they 
formed a Coccejan-Cartesian triumvirate.” 

When a professor in Leiden, De Raei had advocated a mechanistic 
physics in line with Cartesian views, but after he had left, physics was 
taught in Leiden by two former students of the Athenaeum: Burcher de 
Volder and Wolferdus Senguerdius. The first was a Spinozistic Carte- 
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sian, and the second was rumoured to profess a natural philosophy that 
was ‘a strange and incongruous blending of obstructive traditionalism, 
Cartesianism, atomism and experimentalism'.?*' Both used all sorts of 
demonstrations to aid teaching"? By contrast, De Raei, after moving 
to Amsterdam, stopped teaching physics altogether and focused instead 
on logic. His purely rational philosophy lagged behind the empirical 
methods of the forthcoming Newtonianism, which was becoming 
fashionable in neighbouring Leiden. 

Also striking is the almost complete absence of metaphysics as a sub- 
ject in the second and third periods. In 1634 Barlaeus gave his Oratio 
de re as an introduction to a series of lectures on Aristotle's Metaphysics, 
but this mock encomium is not at all intended as a serious reflection 
on metaphysics. Barlaeus in fact wanted 'to play the fool, talk nonsense 
and jest;...to philosophize pleasantly and merrily.79 The word res for 
instance is frightening because its final letter has the shape of a snake.*™ 
In a letter accompanying a presentation copy of the oration, Barlaeus 
apologised for the many jokes: 'this is the way I am; I cannot live with- 
out jokes and laughter'?9 In the second period metaphysics seems to 
have disappeared altogether from the curriculum. Despite Klenckius 
telling his public that he and Senguerdius taught logic, metaphysics, 
physics, ethics and politics, this claim is not substantiated by any of the 
surviving disputations.” Of the 411 disputations known to have been 
defended, only two carried the title disputatio metaphysica. The lack of 
attention paid to metaphysics is underscored by the mixed disputations, 
in which theses on metaphysics are almost entirely absent. 

Initially, metaphysics was absent from the curriculum of most uni- 
versities elsewhere in the Republic, out of a fear that philosophers might 
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venture too far into the domain of theology.” But in 1645 Leiden followed 
the example of Utrecht and established a chair in metaphysics to prevent 
theology students from defecting to Utrecht.” The subject remained 
nevertheless a source of worry for the theologians.” Groningen, too, 
was late to introduce metaphysics. When in 1644 a teacher asked the 
professorial senate at Groningen for permission to teach private lessons 
in metaphysics, his request was turned down, for there had not yet been 
any public lectures on the subject. 'One must stay within the ancient 
limits,’ was the argument of the senate. °° Only at the Illustrious School 
of Deventer was a professor of physics and metaphysics appointed from 
the beginning (1630): David Scanderus. Not much is known about his 
teaching of metaphysics there, but Henricus Reneri, who succeeded him 
in 1631, could only teach it privately."! At Harderwijk metaphysics 
never appeared on the curriculum during the seventeenth century. 

Apart from its undesirable interference with theological education, 
the initial dearth of metaphysical teaching was partly due to the pro- 
fessorial taste for a humanist Stoicism, which divided philosophy into 
logic, physics and ethics as advocated by Rudolphus Agricola in the Low 
Countries. As one scholar has remarked: "Ihe humanist influence was 
one reason why metaphysics was not placed on the curriculum of the 
new universities in the Republic.” But after the 1640s, when meta- 
physics had finally been introduced into the series lectionum of other 
institutions, it remained virtually absent from the Athenaeum. 

In Utrecht, Senguerdius had presided over various disputations in 
metaphysics, including that of his student Florentius Schuyl, which 
spawned the Cartesian wars. This disputation was published together 
with fifteen others in the Collegium metaphysicum.^? This systematic 
introduction to general metaphysics shows the influence of Burgers- 
dijk, but the theses are also very much in line with the second age of 
scholasticism, principally the Iberian Jesuits, and most of all, Suárez. In 
Senguerdius's explanation of the substances, for instance, he relies not 
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only on Thomas Aquinas and Duns Scotus, but also on contemporary 
scholastics like Cajetan and Suárez."* Senguerdius tried to provide a 
Calvinist ontology but one that was open to all kinds of influences? 

Having moved to Amsterdam, the former professor of metaphysics 
ceased his work on this subject. The two metaphysical disputations 
from Amsterdam were defended by the same student within an eigh- 
teen-day period. The first one is dedicated to Gisbertus Voetius, the 
most fanatical opponent of Descartes." The theses in this disputation 
consist more of definitions than of arguments. There are no traces of 
Burgersdijk's Institutiones metaphysicae. 

The subject, then, remained absent from the Amsterdam curriculum, 
a fact that reinforces our sense that the intellectual climate at Amster- 
dam was less free in the second period than it had been in the first. It 
is unlikely that the absence of theology contributed to the absence of 
metaphysics, even though metaphysics was seen as the most important 
aspect of philosophy for new theology students.” And since there was 
no theology professor at the Athenaeum, metaphysical teaching lacked 
purpose. But then, the same is true of physics, which ideally would 
prepare the student for medicine, although the subject was not taught 
until Blasius was appointed in 1660. Until then, it seems, Athenaeum 
students were not intended to continue their studies in higher faculties. 
This situation changed with the introduction of law and medicine. From 
that moment on, the absence of metaphysics must have been intentional, 
as with theology until 1686. We must conclude that the Athenaeum's 
ambition, following Blasius, was to become a quasi-university institu- 
tion, lacking only theology. 

Although philosophy was part of the arts faculty, its level of diffi- 
culty was close to that of higher faculties. It is not easy to compare the 
standard of philosophical teaching at the Athenaeum to that at other 
institutions. The disputations show that students were taught both at 
the basic and at the advanced levels; while some theses consist of just 
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one or two sentences, others present numerous paragraphs with com- 
plex arguments. Such differences were also found at the universities, of 
course. They reflect the different levels of students of different ages. 


More advanced students probably attended the lectures in higher sub- 
jects like law, medicine and theology, to which it is now time to turn. 


CHAPTER NINE 


THE TEACHING OF LAW 


Introduction 


Law was the first higher discipline admitted into the Athenaeum's 
curriculum. In the hierarchy of the three higher faculties, law traditio- 
nally held the middle position between theology and medicine. It is not 
particularly surprising that law should be introduced before medicine; 
it is more remarkable, however, that it arrived many years before theo- 
logy—this is highly untypical of Dutch educational institutes. 

The decision to appoint of a professor of law can be explained by the 
direct self-interest of Amsterdam's ruling class, since it was common for 
sons of regents to take up law. Moreover, the city's governors took less 
notice of the Calvinist church than other city magistrates. The mayors 
and the consistory often clashed, especially in the 1630s, and the latter 
usually backed down. It would not have been to the advantage of the 
regents to strengthen the interests of the church by founding a Calvinist 
theological study programme. In the last decades of the seventeenth 
century, when emotions within the church had cooled, its relationship 
to the Amsterdam patriciate improved as well, at which point there 
came an opportunity for the introduction of theology. 

The place of subjects in the curriculum was, in other words, dependent 
on the interests of the regents, who represented an oligarchic, closed 
ruling class, concerned to retain power from one generation to the 
next. The continuity of their authority was disturbed a number of times 
during the seventeenth century by power struggles within the shrinking 
ruling class. The first such shift was marked by the Dordrecht Synod, 
at which Prince Maurice replaced a considerable part of the regents. 
There was probably also a changing of the guards in the 1650s, and 
again, for certain, during the 1672 conflict, when William III took 
power and the first era without stadtholders came to an end.’ In the 
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intervening periods, the regents often held important positions for a 
long time, for they were appointed to the city council for life, and it 
was furthermore prohibited for direct relatives to have a seat on the 
council. For the younger generation, taking up studies was not only a 
preparation for future administrative positions, but also a means to pass 
the time while they waited for a place in the higher echelons; members 
of regent families were often employed, and from an early age, in lower 
positions to learn the tricks of the trade. 

The study of law offered a broad humanist education rather than 
a practical skill. It focused almost entirely on Roman, as opposed to 
modern Dutch law. At the time of the Athenaeum's foundation, two 
principal schools of thought can be distinguished in the study of Roman 
law: a philological-historical analysis of ancient legal systems, and a 
practical body of theory for applying Roman law to modern problems. 
The philological method was attuned to the French juristics of the 
previous century—the so-called mos Gallicus. Whereas the earlier mos 
Italicus, essentially scholastic in method, aimed to familiarise students 
with the Justinian Corpus iuris civilis for the purpose of practical appli- 
cation, the mos Gallicus began, as a humanist reaction, with a textual 
and historical analysis of legal manuscripts." In line with its humanist 
orientation, the new French juristics emphasised a firm grounding in 
the arts. It also gave special attention, among the Justinian Corpus, 
to the Institutes, which had long provided a general introduction to 
jurisprudence. By studying these, along with the final two titles of the 
Digest, students quickly obtained an overview of the legal system.” The 
mos Gallicus was otherwise aimed principally at the reconstruction of 
the original text of the Corpus iuris; humanists thus turned to Greek 
sources as well. Some jurists combined the new methods with the old 
practical aim of applying Roman law to their own society, assuming 
that Justinian legislation should be interpreted as the prevailing law. 

Both new schools were brought together in the Republic, in what 
started to be called the ‘more elegant jurisprudence’: the iurisprudentia 
elegantior, in Dutch usually rendered as ‘de elegante school’. This was 
not a homogeneous ‘school’; some applied themselves to the philological 
method, others ignored theory and focused on practice. 
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Although the theoretical method was initially more popular in the 
seventeenth century, philology began to gain ground, and was domi- 
nant by the eighteenth century, at least in Amsterdam. This explains 
why the Dutch ‘elegant school’ of both centuries could be dismissed 
as having ‘lost any touch with real life’, as Van Apeldoorn put it in 
1932.’ But this disdain hardly takes into account a broad perspective; 
the practice of editing classical authors was standard for scholars in 
all disciplines. Physicians, likewise, enjoyed a humanist education and 
occupied themselves with classical literature and history. A focus on 
the classics, in other words, does not exclude a concern for pedagogy, 
but rather adds to it.* But how much time at the Athenaeum was given 
to philology? Here, more than at universities, attention may have been 
given to philology. 

In the history of law teaching at the Athenaeum, we can again dis- 
tinguish three stages: a hesitant beginning, with the appointment of 
Cabeliau as a false start; a period from 1646 to 1672 with two professors 
of probable competence, Rusius and Christenius; and finally a period 
with the hardly impressive Faber, succeeded by Van den Broeck, who 
seems to have done better. 


The first period 


In 1632, Johannes Christenius, at the time still an unknown scholar, 
gave private lessons in law for young men. which he called a collegium 
iuris studiosae legum iuventuti. According to Christenius, he had 
begun this collegium on the order of the city's authorities—the regents 
seem to have thought private lectures important early on. But his own 
appeal to the student Anton van Surck probably also played its part in 
establishing the collegium.'? 

About eighteen months later, Johannes Arnoldi Corvinus started 
giving his own private lectures in law." As a Remonstrant exile, he 
had established himself in Amsterdam in May 1634. Little is known 
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of his classes, except that he taught iuris elementa, the ‘principles 
of law’. In the early 1630s there was a need for preliminary juristics 
courses in Amsterdam; thus the 1640 appointment of a chair in law 
was not completely unexpected. Three suitable candidates were located: 
Corvinus, of course, but also Franciscus Vossius (the son of Gerard), 
and Johannes Cabeliau, who was recommended by Daniel Heinsius. 
Cabeliau carried off the palm.” 

If it was already common to complain about advanced students’ 
lack of preparatory study, and especially of the classics, Cabeliau put 
particular emphasis on the theme. His inaugural speech was not on the 
value of his discipline, as was the humanist custom, but rather On the 
preparations for the study of law. It is the only extant published evidence 
of what Cabeliau thought was important in his lessons. 

At the start of his speech, Cabeliau gives law, in accordance with 
the traditional hierarchy, the second place under theology. Yet he later 
implies that jurisprudence is even more important than theology: for 
the latter limits itself to the church, whereas the former concerns civil 
society as a whole, including the church.” The greater part of his ora- 
tion emphasises that law should not be studied without a thorough 
grounding in the three subjects of the trivium, as well as in ethics. To 
understand legal texts, one must first master grammar, which teaches 
the correct meaning and interpretation of words. A knowledge of 
Greek is indispensable, as is a grasp of the ars interpungendi: the art 
of punctuation. Secondly, students should be examined in classical 
rhetoric, for otherwise they cannot deliver a strong argument in court. 
One might consider Cabeliau’s emphasis on rhetoric an indication of 
his interest in everyday legal practice, but his argument are limited to 
the presentation, not the contents, of a court case. Besides, the practical 
value of rhetoric was a cliché: a liberal arts professor like Francius also 
stressed the importance of rhetoric for the church and court. Thirdly, 
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Cabeliau argues that students should have a grounding in logic. Logic 
is crucial to law, since not one of the 9123 laws of the Digest, the 4648 
laws of the Codex and the 168 constitutiones of the Novels has remained 
unchallenged in the history of jurisprudence." One day spent on logic 
contributed more to the development of the student's intellect and judg- 
ment than a month of study in the other arts—Keckermann's opinion, 
which he cited with great approval.!^ 

Apart from these three subjects, Cabeliau mentions the importance 
of ethics, for which a knowledge of classical literature and historio- 
graphy is necessary. He goes on to list a series of classical authors of 
greater or lesser value to the prospective law student. On juristics itself, 
Cabeliau claims that the student ought to study the Institutes before the 
Digest. To avoid confusion, the future jurist should distinguish between 
ancient Roman and modern Dutch law. Furthermore, Cabeliau will 
teach according to the prolegomena iuris included in Digest 1.2, which 
he proceeds to summarise individually. 

This especially detailed and systematic defence of the arts gives way 
to a plea for the continued existence of the Athenaeum, as an illustri- 
ous school is eminently suited to teach the arts." This emphasis on a 
good grounding in the arts is absolutely in line with the traditional mos 
Gallicus, as is Cabeliau's preference for the Institutes over the Digest. 
His emphasis on semantics was no doubt inspired by the French jurists' 
interest in the penultimate title of the Digest, 50.16, which deals with 
'the meaning of words'. Cabeliau's intention of discussing Digest 1.2 
can be explained by the propaedeutical aim of his lectures, for this title 
offers a brief history of Roman law and the principal Roman offices 
and jurists. 

Apart from the inaugural oration, we have a manuscript containing 
Cabeliau's critical notes on the Institutes. Prior to his appointment 
in Amsterdam, Cabeliau had already discussed the Institutes with the 
Leiden professor Claudius Salmasius. In 1642 Cabeliau was still at work 
on his commentary. Two years after his dismissal from Amsterdam in 
1648, he writes of 'several lessons on the principles of law' ("lectiones 
variae in elementa iuris”), also referring to these notes.'* The manuscript 


5 Cabeliau, De praeparamentis, 20. 


16 Cabeliau, De praeparamentis, 22-23. 

17 See pages 30-34. 

18 According to Cabeliau in a letter to the Leiden professor Salmasius, dd. 19 01 
1648 (Feenstra, ‘Manuscrit’, 213). 
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contains little new material, but is instead a compilation of excerpts 
from commentaries by Jacobus Cujacius, Francis Hotman and others. 
He refers to his own notes on Aulus Gellius, an author quoted in his 
oration, but these notes are not extant. Finally, he takes the time to 
criticise Arnoldus Vinnius, who had beaten him in obtaining a chair 
at Leiden.” 

Cabeliau won little praise for his inaugural speech: ‘old-fashioned’, 
as Willem de Groot remarked, also criticising the style of the speech. 
‘Bartolus of Sassoferrato was accused of greater forgetfulness even 
than Messala Corvinus.’ This disapproval appears to be legitimised 
by Cabeliau's lack of students, which, in turn, prompted the magis- 
trate to propose his dismissal in 1645. He was paid until 1 May 1646, 
exactly a year after Albertus Rusius was appointed.” Rusius proved 
more successful. 


The second period 


Albertus Rusius (1645-1659) left virtually nothing in print. Apart from 
his eulogy of Vossius from 1649 and his inaugural speech in Leiden, 
only one Amsterdam disputation has survived, a Juristic disputation on 
guardianship and more specifically on important matters of the treatment 
thereof. The theses consist chiefly of a point-by-point explanation of 
the notion of guardianship as defined in Institutes 1.13.1 and Digest 
26.1.1pr. They also contain extracts from and commentaries on the 
Corpus iuris civilis.” In at least two of the corollaries the current Dutch 
law is discussed. It is striking that no other Amsterdam disputation 
honours Rusius with a dedication; clearly he was less involved in 


1? See for a detailed examination of this manuscript: Feenstra, ‘Manuscrit’. 

? Willem de Groot to Grotius, dd. 25 02 1641 (Grotius, BW XII, no. 5078): ‘omnia 
Gpxaikas effert,...Bartolum accusat oblivionis supra Messalam Corvinum. Sic ille 
studia iuris auspicatur.’ Bartolus of Sassoferrato (1314-1357), the chief exponent of the 
mos italicus, was the most important jurist of the late Middle Ages, and the founder 
of international private law. The Roman orator Messala Corvinus is said (in Pliny’s 
Naturalis Historia 7.24.90) to have forgotten his own name due to an illness. See De 
praeparamentis, 38, where Cabeliau makes fun of Bartolus, who was said to have 
spent five years trying to disentangle a single and straightforward section of the law 
(De minoribus). This can only have been caused by forgetfullness (immemoria). His 
disparagement of Bartolus neatly fits the tradition of the mos gallicus. 

21 Veen, 'Ongezonde kost’, 256-257. 

? Lubertus Hummelingius, Disputatio iuridica De tutelis, super praecipuis ex tute- 
larum tractatu quaestionibus, dd. 13 05 1655. 
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disputations than his colleagues Klenckius, Senguerdius and De Bie. 
More can be said about his successor's lectures. 

Johannes Christenius (1659-1672) treated chapters from the Corpus 
iuris in his lectures. On one occasion he revived an old custom by 
versifying a number of legal texts, producing the poem during a coach 
ride, accompanied by a few students.? Christenius also published an 
edition of Matthias Wesembeke's still-used 1565 textbook Paratitla, a 
collection of remarks in commentary on the Digest and Codex.” The 
book was compulsory reading for every law student in the Republic, 
and Christenius undoubtedly used it in his lectures.? 

Christenius's most important testimonial, however, is his inaugural 
speech Oratio de erroribus multorum iurisprudentiam discentium et 
qua via sit eundum (On the errors made by many students of law and 
the path they should follow). The obligatory praise of Amsterdam is 
followed by a familiar crowning touch: he claims that by founding the 
Athenaeum, Mercury brought Minerva within the city walls. Chris- 
tenius' aim was to keep his students from making mistakes when they 
studied the labyrinthine Corpus iuris civilis. As Barlaeus had done for 
philosophy, and Hortensius for mathematics, Christenius emphatically 
links the study of law to the specific circumstances of a busy mercantile 
city, observing that the city daily witnessed many court cases." 

Christenius exposes four errors in the study of law. First, the mis- 
understanding that Roman law had nothing to do with Dutch law, 
and that therefore juristics should focus solely on the latter." This is 
unwise, argues Christenius, for the Roman ius civile was simply the 
specific instantiation of a generally applicable natural law.” A second 
mistake is that students lack a good grounding in the arts. Without the 
requisite background knowledge, jurisprudence is learned as if it were 
just a trick.? The third error is that students, convinced that everything 
should be unravelled, and that nothing from ancient times should be 
disregarded, try to solve discrepancies in Roman laws, while ignor- 


23 Christenius to Neuhusius, dd. 16 06 1662 (Neuhusius, Epistolae, 8). 

24 NNBW V, 111: the work concerned is Commentarii in Pandectas iuris civilis et 
Codicem Iustinianeum olim dicti Paratitla, Amsterdam 1665. 

? The Leiden professor Bronchorst strongly recommended Cujacius and Wesembeke 
to his students: Ahsmann, Collegia en colleges, 103 and 251. 

26 Christenius, De erroribus, 7. 

7 Christenius, De erroribus, 7. 

28 Christenius, De erroribus, 9. 

2 Christenius, De erroribus, 13. 
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Illustration 9: Johannes Christenius (1655), engraved by Crispijn De Passe II 
(Amsterdam University Library, shelfmark OTM Pr. E 1609; see Hollstein's 
Dutch and Flemish Engravings and Woodcuts, vol. XVI: De Passe (Continued), 


compiled by J. Verbeek and Ilja M. Veldman, edited by K.G. Boon, Amsterdam 
1993, p. 103, no. 41). 
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ing matters more relevant to contemporary legal practice.” Students 
should not lapse into antiquarian trivialities. A fourth mistake is that 
universities start practising controversiae and disceptationes (exercise 
discussions) too early, and so legal students prepare too soon for their 
doctoral degree. With their doctorates they appear before the court, 
though poorly trained. 

A good grounding in the humanities would help to solve these 
problems, since legal texts are replete with quotations of the classical 
authors. By studying literature, future jurists gain a better insight into 
the meaning of words. In addition to a knowledge of literature, a solid 
grounding in logic is necessary, since syllogisms are used in law on a 
daily basis. A third element of their education is a knowledge of com- 
monplaces.” Also of huge importance is moral philosophy or ethics, 
for 'ethics turns a man into a good man, politics turns him into a good 
citizen"? Although all elements of juristics are interesting, students 
should concentrate on practical matters. Without losing sight of the 
interests of the state, they should study the legal areas best suited to 
help them in life: matrimonial law, dowries, guardianships, wills, claims, 
agreements, contracts, law suits, pleas, offences and penalties. In these 
areas the Institutes offer especially interesting material? Christenius 
concludes, ‘Not everything that it includes can be dealt with in one small 
speech. I have only outlined my future work; I will save the explanations 
and a more detailed discussion for efforts still to come.” 

Disputations under Christenius have not survived. His inaugural 
speech already made clear that he felt no great enthusiasm for practice 
disputations at an early stage. He refers to ‘thorny disputations’.” Yet 
mention is made of ‘some disputations and other writings’ that Chris- 
tenius had published, by which is probably meant his De iure matrimonii 
dissertationes (Dissertations on the law of matrimony). Only once is 


30 Christenius, De erroribus, 13. 

31 The commonplaces were traditionally the most important element of the first 
principle of rhetoric, the inventio or finding of arguments. 

32 Christenius, De erroribus, 16: ethica virum bonum, politica civem bonum efficit". 
For the difference between the good man and the good citizen, see Aristotle, Politics, 
III.4. 

55 Christenius, De erroribus, 17-18. 

4 Christenius, De erroribus, 18-19: ‘Non enim omnia, quae huc pertinent, unius 
oratiunculae angustiis includi possunt. Duxi tantum futuri operis lineamenta quaedam, 
expositiones illius et uberiorem tractatum secuturis laboribus reservo.’ 

3 Christenius, De erroribus, 16: 'spinosas disputationes. 

© Vonk, Oratio in funere Van den Broeck, 13. 
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his name mentioned in the dedication of another disputation." This 
concerns the disputatio oeconomica, defended under Senguerdius, which 
lists the obligations of spouses, and on which Christenius probably gave 
advice at the time of writing. This is all the more likely since, shortly 
before the disputation was defended, Christenius reprinted his book 
on matrimonial law and property.? 

Christenius' study was first published in 1651, three years after he 
had been appointed to chair in Harderwijk. Intriguingly, his book is not 
only a philological study of Roman matrimonial law, but also discusses 
the laws of his own time. It deals with both Roman and canon law, as 
well as Dutch civil law. As canon law is Roman-Catholic, the Protestant 
Christenius defends this source at great length in his preface to the 
reader. The book consists of various quaestiones on matters as dowries 
and community of property. Since the title mentions ‘dissertationes’, 
it is highly probable that Christenius used this book in his lectures in 
Harderwijk. Perhaps the disputations served as preliminary work for 
this book. With Christenius, the teaching of law moved closer to the 
theoretical branch of the ‘elegant school’. 

Presumably, Christenius met expectations: he was paid reasonably 
well and kept his position until he died.” But we should be careful: 
curators in other periods, and those with different interests were able 
to implement a benign policy when it came to maintaining professors. 
This is clear from the appointment of his successor, Faber. 


The third period 


The regents attached a great importance to the teaching of law, as 
demonstrated by the appointment—on the recommendation of curator 
Schaep—of one Augustinus Bommart to give collegia privata in law. 
Bommart was not appointed as professor of law; in fact he was not even 
formally associated with the Athenaeum. The other professors were 
given to understand that they should not obstruct Bommart. The private 


37 Thomas Bolwerck, Disputatio oeconomica De societate coniugali, dd. 05 12 1663. 
Christenius is here described as professor 'of the law faculty' (facultatis iuridicae). 

3 Veen, 'Ongezonde kost’, 268. 

3 Veen, 'Ongezonde kost’, 257 concludes that Christenius, on the basis of his sal- 
ary and the duration of his appoinment, must have done well as a teacher, like his 
predecessor Rusius; but Veen is not prepared to join Van Apeldoorn in speaking of 
a ‘period of bloom’. 
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lecturer had permission to post placards on the doors of the Athenaeum, 
the city hall, the church, and wherever else, to advertise his lectures 'for 
the young people and the students’. Apparently this arrangement did 
not work, for the following year Faber, until then professor of history 
and eloquence, was appointed professor of law. Until we discover sour- 
ces relating to Faber's lectures, nothing can be said with any certainty 
about the contents of his teaching. In any case, Faber remained in his 
position until his death in 1690. In 1684 Christenius's son-in-law, the 
lawyer Johannes van den Broeck, was appointed as Faber's colleague, 
initially as a praelector, but over eighteen months later with the promise 
that he would succeed Faber upon the latter's death.*! 

Van den Broeck gave an inaugural speech on the ideal law student.? 
In addition he gave at least two more speeches: On the excellence of 
the study of law and On the controversy over the right of the Jews at 
the time of Christ to pronounce the death sentence.? None of these 
have been published." We may conclude, from his permission to 
preside over disputations— provided that the municipal treasury was 
not charged—that Van den Broeck at least intended to have theses 
defended. His eulogist mentions ‘several disputations’, but there 
cannot have been many. * Only three are known; these treat technical 
matters such as agreements, arbiters and the difference between lend- 
ing and safekeeping." The disputation on arbiters refers frequently to 
the Institutes and Digest; other quoted authors include Paullus Merula, 
Dionysius Gothofredus and Antoine Mornac. Thesis no. 17 discusses 


40 GM, dd. 28 01 1673 (inv.no. 6, fol. 121r). Cf. Gedenkboek, 38, where his name is 
given as ‘Augustinus Blommaert’. See above, page 124. 

4 RBOB, dd. 28 01 1684 (inv.no. 2, fol. 238r) and dd. 19 10 1685 (inv.no. 2, fol. 
253b.v.) On the latter occasion it was decided to award Van den Broeck an annuity of 
300 guilders for his public classes, on condition that he would not accept a position 
elsewhere. 

2 Oratio de idoneo et vero iuris studioso. According to Theissen, ‘Aanhangsel’, 560. 
This oration has not come down to us. 

2 Vonk, Oratio in funere Van den Broeck, 29-30. 

^ Vonk, Oratio in funere Van den Broeck, 37. 

^ RBOB, dd. 28 01 1684 (inv.no. 2, fol. 238r). It was forbidden to dedicate disputa- 
tions to the magistrate in the hope of financial reward; a similar prohibition had been 
made to the scholarship students of the Leiden States College. See page 152. This may 
also be due to the city council's unwillingness to pay for printing expenses. 

46 Vonk, Oratio in funere Van den Broeck, 29. 

? Stephanus Bogaard, Disputatio iuridica De pactis, dd. 15 12 1694; Wilhelmus 
Johannes van Midlum, Disputatio iuridica De arbitris, dd. 12 01 1695; Tobias Boel jr., 
Disputatio iuridica De differentiis inter mutuum et depositum, dd. 09 12 1699. 
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various issues of procedural law in Germany, France, Holland and 
Malines. The disputation seems to be the work of an advanced student. 
If the theses were written by Van den Broeck himself, then he must 
have allowed some of his students to become more than superficially 
acquainted with the Institutes and Digest 50.16. 


Conclusion 


The teaching of law at the Athenaeum shows great stability. If policy 
before 1640 was ad hoc, so that Corvinus could give lectures during the 
holidays and devote himself, like Christenius, to teaching the regents' 
children, afterwards not a single student at the Athenaeum had to go 
without legal teaching during the seventeenth century. The regents 
attached such importance to this subject that they supported private 
lecturers when there were no professors. 

Cabeliau was a typical exponent of the humanist and philological mos 
gallicus, insisting in the importance of the trivium, and especially on 
logic. For ethics, Cabeliau emphasised the role of history. Like Cabeliau, 
Christenius pointed out the importance of semantics and logic; but he 
had more interest than Cabeliau in the practical application of legal 
theory. He contributed most of all to the study of matrimonial law. 

One should not place too great a value on the complaint about the 
students’ lack of grounding in the arts: it was a commonplace.“ But the 
fact that this complaint was made by Cabeliau and Christenius, who 
did not teach the arts, in conjunction with the former's detailed defence 
of the Athenaeum's right to exist, demonstrates their belief that the 
institution had a specifically propaedeutical character. Unfortunately, 
we have too few legal disputations to draw extensive conclusions about 
the exact nature of juristics at the Athenaeum; more disputations 
survive, however, from another discipline among the higher faculties: 
medicine. 


^ Cf for example the inaugural address of Kyper at Breda: Sassen, Breda, 43. 
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THE TEACHING OF MEDICINE 


Introduction 


Medicine became the second of the higher faculties introduced into the 
Athenaeum, when in 1660 Gerardus Johannes Blasius was given a chair 
in the subject. Having become full professor in 1666, he was succeeded, 
at his death in 1692, by Pieter Bernagie, who would keep his post until 
1699. The chair was then left vacant until 1755. A lecturer, Theodorus 
Muyckens, was also appointed at same time, until 1706. 

This chapter asks whether the medical training at the Athenaeum was 
in line with similar training elsewhere in the academic world. Did new 
ideas of medicine filter through only slowly, in the way that Cartesia- 
nism took shape at the Athenaeum only after it had found acceptance 
at other institutions? Or did the Athenaeum play a prominent role 
in the battle of ideas that followed the new anatomical discoveries? 
Amsterdam was, after all, a city whose medical practice and anatomy 
were internationally held in high esteem.' 

To answer these questions it will first be necessary to sketch some devel- 
opments in the history of academic medicine since the Middle Ages. We 
will then briefly describe the world of seventeenth-century Amsterdam 
medicine, since the medical professors of the Athenaeum held a much 
more important position in their domain than, for instance, the law 
professors did in the legal world. 


Developments in medicine 
In the sixteenth century, humanist physicians returned to the original 
texts of Hippocrates and Galen. Both Hippocratic and Galenic medi- 


cine centred on the theory of the four bodily humours: yellow bile 
(choler), black bile (melancholy), phlegm and blood. These four fluids 


! Mooij, Polsslag, 56 and 64. 
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were connected with the four elements fire, earth, water and air. The 
ideal body contained an equilibrium of humours; the preponderance 
of one humour over another gave rise to a certain temperament (kra- 
sis or complexio): choleric, melancholic, phlegmatic or sanguine. To 
restore the balance physicians used numerous emetic, laxative and 
purgative medicines, which were supposed to expel the fluids from the 
body. The most commonly-used treatment method was phlebotomy or 
blood-letting. The theory of humours was pre-eminently the field of the 
academically trained doctors, who studied its founders. These doctors 
were challenged on their own ground for the first time by Paracelsus, 
who proposed an alternative system at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century: iatrochemistry. The basic principle of this was that the body 
was a place of chemical processes. 

Developments in philosophy, too, influenced medical theories. This 
influence appeared most strikingly in anatomy, a discipline which had 
belonged, in Aristotelian theory, more to natural philosophy than to 
medicine. In practice, however, the two were connected. Within physics 
and anatomy, observation gradually started to play a part in scientific 
method. Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519) had already dissected human 
corpses and made anatomical drawings, but these had no influence 
since they remained unpublished until 1796.” Vesalius had more influ- 
ence with his 1543 De humani corporis fabrica libri septem. Until the 
sixteenth century, dissection had been used principally for pedagogical 
purposes: the organs of the head, chest and stomach were classified 
according to Aristotle's categories. But anatomy gradually began to 
change from illustrated pedagogy to an empirical discipline, when 
observational results were found to be inconsistent with Aristotelian 
accounts of the body. The observations of the 1650s and 1660s gave 
rise to a fierce battle of ideas in subsequent decades, which continued 
until the beginning of the Enlightenment. 

Also important was the advent of iatrophysics or iatromechanics, 
which opposed iatrochemical theories, and looked instead to physical 
and mechanical laws for solutions to ailments. This iatrophysical view 
gained authority with William Harvey's discovery of the circulation of 
the blood in 1628, a discovery that had a special appeal for Descartes. 
Partly under the influence of Cartesianism, which enjoyed a popularity 
in the Republic, iatrophysics turned out to be the most important com- 


? Lindeboom, Inleiding, 110. 
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petitor of traditional Galenic medicine? On account of this Cartesian 
slant pure reason played an important part in iatrophysics and less 
attention was given to empirical observation. In the late seventeenth 
century the most significant challenge to iatrophysics came from vital- 
ism, which departed from an immanent and immaterial principle of life, 
and from interaction between body and soul. Vitalism served to weaken 
the excessive confidence of iatrophysicists, but could not develop into 
a serious competitor in the eighteenth century.* 

The battle of ideas between iatrochemists and iatrophysicists dimin- 
ished at the beginning of the Enlightenment. Medicine in the early 
Enlightenment Republic was represented by the Leiden professor 
Herman Boerhaave.” Boerhaave was a iatrophysicist, but did not share 
the positive expectations of mechanism that characterized the first 
iatrophysicists. They had given too little attention to the complexity of 
physiological processes and had put too much confidence in unique 
tests or observations. Boerhaave was not carried away by rationalism 
and maintained the importance of experimentation.® This view found 
acceptance in the Athenaeum as well towards the end of the century. 


The Amsterdam medical world 


Contrary to the teaching of the arts and law, medical teaching at the 
Athenaeum had a counterpart outside the institution itself—the medical 
and anatomical education of the surgeons' guild. As early as 1555 this 
Collegium Chirurgicum had received the privilege from the Spanish king 
to dissect corpses of executed criminals, for educational purposes, and 
for public entertainment." Anatomy was an obvious part of a surgeon's 
training, but the same did not apply to physicians. 

Within the medical world, the physicians with a doctor's degree held 
the highest status. These academics were gentlemen who did not deign 
to perform surgeries, treat wounds, set fractures or extract molars. They 
left such operations to the masters of the surgeons' guild, who did not 
receive a university education. The academic physicians often limited 


> Mooij, Polsslag, 58. 

4 Brockliss, ‘Curricula’, 614; Lindeboom, Inleiding, 169. 

° Van Lieburg, ‘Medische faculteit’, 33. 

$ Brockliss, ‘Curricula’, 614-615. See also Cook, Matters of Exchange, 384-397. 
? Gedenkboek, 178. 
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themselves to making a diagnosis on the basis of external symptoms 
and wrote out prescriptions. With these the patients went to the phar- 
macists, a third medical professional group. 

The theoreticians constituted only a small fraction ofthe medical world. 
Among the non-academic, practicing professionals were, first of all, 
the midwives, but also an immense array of quacks, itinerant doctors, 
gallstone cutters and Catholic exorcists, who were unaffiliated with 
any surgeons' guild and therefore were not supervised by any higher 
authorities.? The physicians and the surgeons treated only a small num- 
ber of people, and so the greater part of the population had to turn to 
more affordable care. 

In the course of the seventeenth century professional groups of 
physicians and surgeons increasingly interacted with one another, a 
consequence, in particular, of the growth of empirical anatomy and 
consequent obsolescence of traditional Hippocratic medicine. At first 
the new theories had little impact on treatment— medical practice always 
took time to catch up with the theory, since the primary concern of 
most doctors was not for their patients' survival, but for their own.? A 
celebrated anatomist like the regent Nicolaas Tulp from Amsterdam 
consciously ignored Harvey's discovery of blood circulation. But after 
a time, the integration of practice and theory was underway, which can 
be clarified by a comparison to law. 

The study of law, as has already been made clear, was especially 
focused on Roman law, and that made it pre-eminently a bookish disci- 
pline. The liberal arts and theology had always been theoretical, but one 
might expect from juristics a clearer orientation towards everyday and 
local (national) problems— but, as elsewhere in Europe, this develop- 
ment took time. In 1679 French law was introduced at Paris, and this 
was probably the first such step." Only after 1750 were chairs in national 
law established in the Republic." Likewise, academic medicine focused 
on textual knowledge first, although the importance of experimentation 
was always acknowledged, on account of the prevailing Aristotelianism.” 
The scientific method as such was already available, and most keenly 
observed in physics, where Aristotle's influence was strongest. Physics 
and medicine were thus closely connected, although the latter made 


* De Waardt, “Chasing demons’, 184-188. 

? Mooij, Polsslag, 35-49. 

10 Pedersen, “Tradition and innovation’, 455. 
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much greater use of observation: since the late Middle Ages, practice 
had been an acknowledged part of medical training. At the famous 
medical faculty of Montpellier a hands-on apprenticeship was part of the 
doctoral curriculum. Many academics, moreover, were obliged to serve 
as physicians to support themselves. Thus were medical men aware of 
the double character of medicine itself: it was both a practical skill and 
a theoretical science. Academic physicians visited patients to observe 
symptoms, make their diagnosis and prescribe a remedy. Although this 
remedy, either as operation or medication, was, as mentioned before, 
left to surgeons and pharmacists, the professional groups had plenty of 
opportunity to meet each other at the patient's bedside. 

The integration of academic medicine and medical practice was more 
obvious in Amsterdam than elsewhere. A solid medical establishment 
was already in place before the founding of the Athenaeum. Besides 
the many hospitals was an anatomical theatre and even the makings 
of a physic garden. As early as 1597 Leiden had such a theatre, which 
was the earliest of its kind in Europe, after that of Bologna (1595), 
intended for academic teaching with visual aids.'* Leiden also possessed 
a botanical garden. The example was close at hand, and so we should 
not be surprised that the Amsterdam curators considered appointing 
a lecturer in botany. 

The surgeons' college will be dealt with here only insofar as it related 
to the Athenaeum. Unlike the subjects discussed so far, the history of 
medical teaching at the Athenaeum cannot be divided into three clear 
periods. Instead we find a hesitant start, followed by the successful 
professorship of Blasius, lasting about twenty-five years, and finally 
Bernagie, whose premature death in 1699 marked the end of academic 
medicine in Golden Age Amsterdam. 


Premature plans 


The relatively late introduction of medicine in 1660 has been attributed 
to rivalry with the praelectores anatomiae of the surgeons' guild, such 
as Nicolaas Tulp, who had awarded himself the title of professor. Given 
the competitiveness of the medical world this is certainly possible. Since 


13 Siraisi, Faculty of medicine’, 379-380. 
14 Brockliss, Curricula’, 612. About the anatomical theatre in Leiden, see Huisman, 
The Finger of God. 
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Blasius did not acquire a full professorship until after the death of Tulp's 
successor Johannes Deyman in 1666, one is led to suspect that resistance 
from the side of the surgeons effectively delayed the appointment of a 
rival professor of medicine at the Athenaeum.” Still, surgery was not 
fundamentally distinct from academic medicine: in earlier centuries, 
for instance, surgery had made its entrance into the Italian universities. 
In Padua anatomy was separated from surgery for the first time in 
1609, when it was given its own chair. In the sixteenth century botany 
began to be taught at universities, a development which culminated in 
1593 when a specific chair in botany was introduced at Montpellier. '® 
However, as long as there was no academic medicine in Amsterdam, the 
surgeons, centred on the guild and the theatre, and exerting influence 
on Amsterdam medicine via the Collegium Medicum, may have been 
able to prevent the introduction of medicine to the Athenaeum. 

It was perhaps for this reason that the curators of the Athenaeum 
started modestly: in 1645 Vossius assured his Leiden successor Salmasius 
that the regents in Amsterdam had no plans to appoint a professor of 
medicine. They would prefer a professor of botany, ‘which they consid- 
ered more in the interest of their citizens, so that they have competent 
pharmacists'." Vossius wrote this in reaction to the attempts of Salma- 
sius' protégé, Albert Kyper, to seize a chair of medicine at Amsterdam. 
The Amsterdam curators postponed the decision until April 1646, when 
they appointed Joannes Snippendael, rejecting Kyper, who moved 
instead to Frederik Hendrik’s Illustrious School at Breda.'? 

In contrast to the praelectores or even professores of the Collegium 
Chirurgicum, Snippendael was, as the first lector botanices, formally 
connected to the Athenaeum. Matters had probably been organised in 
this manner by the curator Schaep, who had also been curator of the 
University of Leiden since 1646 and possibly thought that Amsterdam 
had to measure up to the older institution. However, Snippendael's 
successor was a gardener, appointed by the Collegium Medicum and 


5 Banga, Geneeskunde, 374-375. 

1$ Pedersen, “Tradition and innovation’, 454-455, 470. 

17 Vossius to Salmasius, dd. 20 11 1645 (Epp. Col. I, no. 520): ‘quod suorum civium 
plurimum interesse putarent, ut peritiores haberent pharmacopoeos.' 

18 Barlaeus to Huygens, dd. 15 04 1646 (Huygens, BW IV, no. 4312). Cf. GM, dd. 
02 01 1647 (inv.no. 3, fol. 256v), when it was decided that Snippendael's appointment 
would take effect, retroactively, as of 10 04 1646, for a duration of two years. Van 
Gimpel, ‘Snippendael’, 31. 
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unconnected to the Athenaeum." Since April 1646 Johannes Snip- 
pendael was in charge of the botanical gardens, for which he enjoyed 
a salary of 400 guilders a year, probably until 1656.” In the garden he 
gave public lessons on the properties of herbs for amateurs and students, 
something his successor probably failed to do.” After the 'cruyd-hoff 
(herb garden) had been moved to the ‘Binnengasthuis’ (central hospi- 
tal) in 1665, Blasius gave public lessons in herbal knowledge here from 
1671, until the garden was moved again in 1682.” 

In 1651 the appointment ofa professor medicinae was considered by 
the city council as ‘beneficial for the youth'.? Subsequently the decrees 
both of the City Council and of the Council of Mayors and ex-Mayors 
fell silent on this matter: the regents at that moment probably had their 
hands full with an overpaid Blondel, who barely fulfilled his lecturing 
obligations. Only in 1660 did the Athenaeum acquire a professor of 
medicine. Nevertheless, anatomical-medical teaching did take place at 
the Athenaeum before that time. 


Senguerdius (1648-1667) 


Senguerdius, despite being a professor of philosophy, had his students 
defend disputations in anatomy, which suggests that he classed anatomy 
in his own field. Senguerdius also publicized a number of medical 
tracts; he must have invoked the traditional boundaries of physics to 
give medicine a place in his teaching. 

We know sixteen physical disputations by Senguerdius which discuss 
medical or anatomical subjects, of which eleven were defended in the 
period 1658-1659. We also have one on a pathological subject from a 
later period. Perhaps Senguerdius was careful to steer clear of Blasius 
on the latter’s appointment. A series of seven disputations deal syste- 
matically with the structure of the human skeleton. A similar preference 


1 Van Seters, Voorgeschiedenis hortus’, 44. Cf. the assessment by the English travel- 
ler Shaw, Letters to a nobleman, 37: *... hard by is a Physick Garden, in some Respects 
excelling that of Leyden, and excelled by none.’ 

2 Theissen, ‘Aanhangsel’, 678; RAP dd. 1646 (inv.no. 330, vol. 298, fol. 126v); dd. 
12 01 1656 (inv.no. 340, vol. 308, fol. 148r). 

21 Commelin, Stadsbeschryving, 655. 

? Van Gimpel, ‘Snippendael’, 32; Mooij, Polsslag, 90; the Gedenkboek, 394, reports 
that Blasius lectured in the garden as early as 1660, but that is probably incorrect. 

? RV, dd. 07 07 1651 (inv.no. 19, fol. 161v): ‘...tot vorderinge van de Jeucht’. 
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appears in the remaining disputations: one on teeth, others on bones, 
cartilage and ligament. These disputations on the skeleton and aspects of 
bones, together with others which are not extant separately, were edited 
and collected as Osteologia in 1662." According to the preface these 
disputations had been defended by Blasius's private students before his 
appointment, when he taught Senguerdius's students, some of whom 
had already received their doctorate.” At Blasius's request Senguerdius 
republished the disputations, which were no longer available, to support 
Blasius's own lectures on human bones in 1662. Hippocrates, Galen 
and Aristotle's Historia animalium are quoted of course, while mo- 
dern references include Andreas Laurentius, Adrianus van den Spiegel, 
Vopiscus Fortunatus Plempius and Gabriele Falloppio.” 

Two disputations from the same period have a more basic character: 
‘the parts of the human body in general’ and, even more broadly, ‘on 
the human body’; other disputations treat the digestive system, the 
plague, and waking and sleeping. The theses on the human body give 
a clear idea of Senguerdius's views on various medical theories. The 
disputations on the parts of the human body defended by Michaél van 
Meekeren, son of the famous Amsterdam surgeon Job van Meekeren, 
offer a common classification of the human body into the continentia, 
which hold the fluids; the contenta, the various fluids themselves; and 
the impetum facientia, the spirits which provide the motive force of 
the body. This organisation indicates a vitalistic view." There is also 
another well-known classification: into equal and unequal parts, which 
are subsequently subdivided, after the manner of Aristotelian physics.” 
For this disputation the student drew on, among other sources, the 
Anatomiae of Laurentius. 

A recurrent issue in these disputations is the question of whether 
hairs are alive.? The general conclusion is that hairs are alive, but that 


^ See pages 153-154. 

5 Senguerdius, Osteologia, sigs *2v-*3r. 

6 Senguerdius's Osteologia also asks how many ribs Adam had. Gerard Vrolik called 
it a ‘precise and charmingly written little book’; Banga, Geneeskunde, 371. 

7 Lindeboom, Inleiding, 169. 

2% Michael a Meekeren, Disputatio physica De partibus corporis humani in genere, 
dd. 22 05 1658, thesis IV. The ten ‘similar’ parts (bone, cartilage, ligament, membrane, 
fibre, flesh, skin, vein, artery and nerve) are divided into subcategories. The ‘dissimular’ 
parts are the bodily cavities (ventres) and limbs. The three cavities are abdomen, chest 
and head. Cf. Van Lieburg, ‘Medische faculteit’, 35. 

? Johannes Schoonhoven, Disputatio physica De frigore a pastu, dd. 04 09 1652, 
corollary III; Johannes ab Hartoghvelt, Positiones miscellaneas, dd. 11 07 1654, theses 
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they are not endowed with the soul like the rest of the body. Like nails, 
hairs keep growing after death. To confirm this, an appeal is made to 
the testimony of Ambroise Paré, who claimed that he regularly clipped 
the nails of a mounted corpse after twenty-five years.” Senguerdius 
mentions that fat, which is not an innate part of the human body, arises 
from a steaming, greasy and gaseous substance, which comes from 
heat and coagulates by cooling, an explanation which recalls Aristotle 
on the origin of comets.’ A disputation from January 1659 contains 
a number of basic theses, which begin by simply naming the parts of 
the body according to the same hierarchy as Van Meekeren had done 
seven months before. Interestingly, however, it discusses the circulation 
of the blood, a theory which found swift acceptance in the academic 
world after its publication in 1628.” It is known (only indirectly) that 
Senguerdius performed experiments to test this theory.? In 1657 it had 
not been necessary to dissect living dogs to determine that the septum 
in the heart does not admit blood, as had always been believed follow- 
ing Galen: the impermeability of the septum had been determined by 
Servet and Vesalius a hundred years earlier. But perhaps the Galenists' 
‘pious sin’ of piercing the septum before a demonstration to show the 
students its permeability, persisted later than 1627, when a Leiden 
student witnessed the practice.”* ‘He makes hardly any observations of 
his own’, a traveller remarked of Senguerdius.* 

The disputation on coctio defended by Schertser (a son of a surgeon 
and pharmacist) partly discusses the process of digestion. The Galenic 


XXIV-XXV; Gerardus Sweelingh, Disputatio physica De corpore humano, dd. 29 01 
1659, thesis VIII; Gisbertus Kriex, Spicilegium variarum positionum ex agro philosophico 
passim collectarum, dd. 09 06 1660, sig. A4r: 7; Wilhelmus Arnoldus Senguerdius, Dis- 
putatio logica De syllogismo, dd. 01 12 1660, corollary I; idem, Positiones philosophicae 
miscellaneae, dd. 22 10 1664, thesis XXIII; Henricus Uurlinx, Disputatio philosophica 
Continens positiones miscellaneas, dd. 14 01 1665, thesis XXXIX. 

3 Michaël van Meekeren, Disputatio physica De partibus corporis humani in genere, 
dd. 22 05 1658, thesis XIV. See Paraeus, De chirugie, 910. The body of the executed 
criminal was treated with vinegar. 

31 Michaël van Meekeren, Disputatio physica De partibus corporis humani in genere, 
dd. 22 05 1658, thesis XV. 

? For Leiden, see Otterspeer, Groepsportret I, 351-352. Gerardus Sweelingh, Dispu- 
tatio physica De corpore humano, dd. 29 01 1659, thesis XXXVI. 

° Dibon, Enseignement, 245; Banga, Geneeskunde, 370-372. 

* Lindeboom, Inleiding, 137-140. 

3 Banga, Geneeskunde, 370-371; Banga claims here that Senguerdius ‘was wholly 
taken with the mechanical notions of Cartesius’. This is rightly contested by Dibon, 
Enseignement, 246. 
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coctio or cooking is the process by which an object is exposed to heat 
so as to realise its immanent potential.” The subject is analysed with 
Aristotelian concepts such as causa efficiens and qualitates, and a pro- 
blem is formulated from a passage from Aristotle's Meteora, to which 
the respondent frequently refers.” Medical subjects are brought up, such 
as the swelling of pustules, which should not be cut open prematurely. 
The subject provides an occasion for tastier theses as well: "What is 
cooked in a pan with the help of oil, butter or another fat is not really 
cooked, but fried, because it is not boiled in ample water.' The corol- 
laries contain standard Aristotelian doctrines, with just one anatomical 
thesis: ‘Is the nipple really an olfactory organ? No.’** The theses of this 
disputation are deeply rooted in the tradition of classical medicine, 
although there is room for modern authors as well. In a disputation 
on the ligaments Andreas Laurentius and Plempius are set alongside 
Van den Spiegel and Bauhinus; Vesalius and his student Falloppio are 
opposed, and the opinions of Laurentius are endorsed. In these ana- 
tomical observations, Aristotle has his place in one corollary only.” The 
frequent references to Laurentius and Van den Spiegel (another Vesa- 
lian) are notable.“ Thus Senguerdius introduced his students to recent 
anatomical discoveries, whereas in physiology he remained beholden 
to the Hippocratic tradition. 

But Senguerdius's interests reached further than anatomy. In his 
Ondersoeck van de pest (Examination of the plague) he offers an 
overview of the various causes assigned to the plague, and includes 
recommendations for treatment." Further, he had a student dispute 
about the plague in 1663, when Blasius, already appointed, had the 


% Isaacus Schertser, Disputatio physica De coctione, dd. 07 07 1657, theses II and III. 

? According to Schertser, the Greek philosopher had stated (in Meteora 4,2) that 
boiled tissues become fatter (crassiora) whereas many things seem to become thinner 
with boiling. Nicolaus Cabaeus seems to be correct in his explanation that in the boil- 
ing process the solid parts are tied closer together while the mass as a whole becomes 
softer (VII). Subsequently three more forms of coctio are discussed: ripening, boiling 
and roasting (maturatio, elixatio et assatio) with many references to Aristotle's De 
meteoris. 

38 [saacus Schertser, Disputatio physica De coctione, dd. 07 07 1657, thesis XII; XXVII: 
‘Illa qua[e] in sartagine coquuntur, medio oleo, butyro vel alia pinguedine, non tam 
elixantur quam assantur. Quia non coquuntur copioso humido aqueo,’ corollary V: 
‘An processus mammillares sint verum odoratus organum? N[egative].’ 

? Alardus de Raedt, Disputatio physica De ligamentis, dd. 08 07 1659, corollary III. 

^ Lindeboom, Inleiding, 132. 

^' Senguerdius, Ondersoeck pest. 
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same student dispute about the same subject.” Apart from this one 
example, Senguerdius appears to have been conservative, despite his 
lack of explicit reliance on Galen. 


Blasius (1660-1685) 


As early as May 1658, two years before his appointment in 1660, Bla- 
sius gave private lessons in medicine to students of the Athenaeum, 
showing a preference for anatomy and chemistry.? In this period he 
published his first work, a commentary on the chemical textbook of 
Johannes Beguinus.^ His interest in iatrochemistry was aroused during 
his college years in Leiden with Kyper, who finally was accepted in 
Leiden after his adventure in Breda.* In Leiden Blasius was taught by 
Johannes Walaeus, the first professor in the Dutch Republic to have 
Harvey's theory of blood circulation publicly defended in a disputation, 
in 1640. Eventually Blasius obtained his doctorate with a dissertation 
on kidney disease in Leiden in 1648.” 

In 1659 Blasius was highly active in editing others' medical treatises." 
This may have related to his recommendation by the Collegium Medi- 
cum, in the same year, for an unsalaried appointment. On 7 October 
1659 Blasius began this tenure with an inaugural speech On recent 
discoveries, in which he discussed such developments as the discovery 


2 Cornelius de Vogel, Disputatio physica De peste, dd. 00 00 1663; Disputatio medica 
De peste prima, dd. 02 11 1663; Disputatio medica De peste secunda, dd 11 11 1663. 

2 Michaël van Meekeren dedicates his Disputatio physica De partibus corporis humani 
in genere, dd. 22 05 1658, to the ‘highly experienced chemist’, Doctor Blasius, who in 
turn wrote a laudatory poem in honour of his ‘highly accurate pupil’, possibly to flatter 
Michaél’s influential father Job van Meekeren. Blasius's brother Joan added a second 
poem, a so-called tautogram. Gerardus Sweelingh dedicates his Disputatio physica De 
corpore humano, dd. 29 01 1659, to ‘Blasio, (...) anatomiae ac chymiae peritissimo, in 
medicina praeceptori fidelissimo'. Alardus de Raedt dedicates his Disputatio physica 
De ligamentis, held on 08 07 1659, to Blasius, who had helped him as a specialist in 
anatomy and chemistry. 

^ Beguinus, Tyrocinium. 

5 [n 1646, under Kyper at Leiden, Blasius had defended a Disputatio physica De 
principatu cordis, later reprinted in Kyper's Collegium Medicum. Beukers, ‘Publycque 
lessen’, 320. 

46 De nephritide; Molhuysen, Bronnen III, 11, dd. 22 05 1648. 

^ For example an edition of Ph. Müller, another of P. Morel's Methodus praescribendi 
and two translations (Latin and Dutch) of Veslingius’s book on anatomy. See Beukers, 
"Publycque lessen’, 321. 
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of the printing press.^ On 3 September 1660 this appointment was 
converted into an associate professorship and on 27 January 1666 into 
a full professorship. 

As a private teacher Blasius taught chemistry and anatomy, as appears 
from the descriptions with which his students dedicated their disputa- 
tions to him. Niels Stensen, as already said, spoke of useless chemical 
exercises under Blasius.? But Blasius was not brimming with enthusiasm 
for these experiments himself: ‘I am forced to spend my hours, yes 
almost full days and nights, on chemical exercises for the Collegium Pri- 
vatum.'? Nevertheless Blasius cherished an interest in chemistry, which 
is confirmed by his iatrochemical pursuits. The books he published in 
1659 are on anatomy, pharmacology and chemistry—apparently the 
subjects which he taught. Judging from his remaining publications 
Blasius was a real educator. A year after his appointment he published 
a Medicina generalis, a textbook containing new and accurate course 
material. The illustration on the title page suggests that Blasius used 
this work in his private classes (see above, page 122). He must have 
done a lot of preliminary work for this booklet during the private les- 
sons he gave to Senguerdius's students from 1658 onwards. Four years 
later an improved and more extensive edition was published. In 1665 
a Medicina universa appeared, followed a year later by two anatomical 
pamphlets, one of them explicitly ‘compiled for the benefit of students"?! 
Besides editions, translations and textbooks, Blasius also published the 
disputations defended under his supervision. Fifty such disputations 
have been passed down, but he presided over more.” 

In 1660 Blasius started his associate professorship with a speech dedi- 
cated to what is now called the ‘nature-nurture’ debate: On the things 
mankind derives from nature and from art and skill. In this speech he 


^ Cf. Blasius, De iis quae homo naturae quae arti debeat, 8. 

® Beukers, 'Publycque lessen’, 323. 

5 Blasius to Th. Bartholinus, dd. 16 07 1661 (Bartholinus, Epistolae III, 161-162): 
'ego (...) exercitiis chymicis pro collegio privato (...) horas meas, imo fere dies noc- 
tesque impendere cogerer...’ 

* Anatome medullae and Anatome contracta, the latter ‘in gratiam discipulorum con- 
scripta et edita'. In 1680 a Medicina curatoria was published with the same purpose. 

° Moesman Dop is known to have written a Disputatio De usu lienis posterior, dd. 
22 & 23 06 1667; so there must have been a prima. The same is true of Ludovicus de 
Keizer, Disputationum medicarum De hydropa secunda, dd. 23 05 1661 and Disputa- 
tionum medicarum De Hydropa tertia, dd. 24 05 1661. It is also known that on 10 July 
1682 was held a disputation De ictero (jaundice) on the ideas of the Amsterdam doctor 
Cornelis Bontekoe, who defended himself in an open letter; see page 156. 
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gives an enumeration of functions such as memory, eyesight, hearing, 
speech, writing and the hands. For each of these faculties, he examines 
its development by human skill, concluding each time on the importance 
of this ars. Eyesight is strongly improved by the telescope and micro- 
scope, and the motion of the feet has been supplanted by automotive 
submarines. But all arts are exceeded by the art of medicine, because 
it concerns not just one bodily function, but all of them. In Blasius's 
opinion it was only logical that the Amsterdam city council should 
found a training school for the advancement of medicine. Amsterdam 
offered advantageous circumstances for a medical education: a library, 
an anatomical theatre, pharmacists under the supervision of the Col- 
legium Medicum, a botanical garden and a large hospital. Blasius con- 
fessed to a long-held desire to supply the only missing factor— public 
teaching—and promised to do what he could in the field of anatomy, 
pharmacy, chemistry ‘or other parts of medicine’, in public as well as 
in private teaching.” 

Blasius’ address has the same tenor as his speech on new inventions 
given a year before.” Optimism and faith in technological advance 
appear also from Blasius' dissections of animals, discoveries from which 
he wrote down accurately. It was not without reason that he argued with 
his student Niels Stensen about the discovery of the saliva outlet. 

In his teaching Blasius let his students dispute frequently. A disputa- 
tion on health principally treats air, food and drink, exercise and rest, 
waking and sleeping, secretions and continence, and emotions. The 
concept of the six non-natural cases of Hippocrates and Galen is pre- 
sented here, albeit with no mention of sources. Like other disputations,” 
this one is permeated with Hippocratic concepts: humoral pathology 
is explained, and the conclusion of the ancient aphorisms is quoted, 
attributed to the “divine greybeard' (Hippocrates). 


5 Blasius, De iis quae homo naturae quae arti debeat, 16-17. 

** Blasius, De noviter inventis. 

° See page 93. 

5 Three disputations by Wilhelmus Arnoldus Senguerdius on bile and blood: Exer- 
citationum medicarum De humoribus prima De chylo, dd. 06 07 1661; Exercitationum 
medicarum De humoribus secunda De sanguine prior, dd. 00 00 1662; Exercitationum 
medicarum De humoribus tertia De sanguine posterior, dd. 13 09 1662. 

” Siraisi, ‘Faculty of medicine’, 378; Adrianus a Kieboom, Disputatio medica De 
valetudine conservanda prior, dd. 05 11 1661, XLIV: Firmis alimentis vesci qui assueve- 
runt melius ea tolerant aliis. Quae longo tempore assueta sunt, inquit Divus Senex 
l. 2. aphor. 50. etiamsi deteriora sunt, minus molestare consueverunt. The second part 
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Some disputations serve as a basis for later editions, which were 
published under Blasius’ own name. Twelve disputations, defended 
earlier by four students, were collected and published in a compendium 
in 1667.” This edition concerns ancient physicians and was according 
to Blasius intended for basic teaching in medicine. He considered this 
compendium suitable for use in his public and private classes.” 

Blasius did not limit himself to the institutional framework of the 
Athenaeum. He not only taught students, but also provided botanical 
lessons in the herb garden of the Binnengasthuis, and published the 
anatomical observations of the Collegium Privatum. Moreover, he 
introduced clinical teaching in 1669.9 Blasius was important in the 
early days of comparative anatomy, but he made no effort to syste- 
matize his observations.” 

Blasius’s teaching was above all elementary. He had an eye for the 
needs of inexperienced students, given the many concise textbooks he 
wrote especially for their benefit. His overviews are basic and systematic. 
Although Blasius praised the rich medical infrastructure of Amsterdam 
in his inaugural speech and was active in the pedagogical, clinical and 
scientific areas of his subject, he made few connections between these 
fields. Nothing of his private research emerged in his teaching at the 
Athenaeum. His autopsies of dogs were not really suitable for this pur- 
pose, and there were—as Blasius himself complains—too few human 
corpses available.” Two former students of Blasius who had obtained 
their medical doctorates belonged to the Collegium Privatum: Daniel 
Godtke (in 1667 and 1673) and Petrus Boddens (in 1667). Blasius did 


of the aphorism, which says that adaptation to things one is not used to may still be 
necessary, is left out by Kieboom. 

* These disputations are Moesman Dop, Disputatio compendii medici prima, dd. 
04 09 1666; Johannes de Witte, Disputatio compendii medici secunda, dd. 1666 09 08; 
Johannes Dillenburg, Disputatio compendii medici tertia, dd. 15 09 1666; Gisbertus 
Hooff ter Oye, Disputatio compendii medici quarta, dd. 09 10 1666; Moesman Dop, 
Disputatio compendii medici quinta, dd. 30 10 1666; Johannes de Witte, Disputatio 
compendii medici sexta, dd. 20 11 1666; Johannes Dillenburg, Disputatio compendii 
medici septima, dd. 09 11 1666; Gisbertus Hooff ter Oye, Disputatio compendii medici 
octava, dd. 04 12 1666; Moesmannus Dop, Disputatio compendii medici nona, dd. 
00 12 1666; Johannes de Witte, Disputatio compendii medici decima, dd. 00 12 1666; 
Johannes W. Dillenburg, Disputatio compendii medici undecima, dd. 00 01 1667; a 
twelfth disputation has not come down to us. 

* Blasius, Compendium, sig. 12v. 

$' Cook, ‘Natural history’, 256; Cole, Observationes. 

& Cole, History, 17, 151. 

Banga, Geneeskunde, 375; Blasius, Miscellanea anatomica, sig. *4r. 
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Illustration 10: Engraving picturing Blasius dissecting a corpse. Title page of 
his Miscellanea Anatomica (University Library Amsterdam, shelf mark OTM: 
OK 62-2077). 
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make connections between his teaching and the hospital, but little 
is known of this beyond the permission the city granted for clinical 
education in 1669.9 

Nevertheless the professor prepared his students in such as way that 
they needed only a short time to obtain their Leiden doctorates. Most 
of these obtained their doctorate within a few months after enrolment 
in Leiden, compared to an average of over two and a half years.*' This 
indicates that Blasius's teaching measures up to Leiden University's level 
and competed with it. However, this only applied to the students who 
had actually disputed—i.e., the most talented ones. Other information 
shows that during Blasius's period of appointment, former Amsterdam 
students studying medicine at Leiden increasingly skipped the first 
stage of liberal arts there and enrolled immediately for medicine. But 
even the latter took an average of three years to complete this study.” 
So it is clear that Blasius's disputants obtained an academic degree on 
average ten times as quickly as other students from Amsterdam. Could 
Blasius's successor continue this course? 


Bernagie (1692-1699) 


Bernagie's inaugural speech has not survived, and only five disputations 
under him are extant. The first three have the novelty of an elaborate 
dedication by the president to two curators of the Athenaeum. In these 
the professor explains that since his appointment he has focused on the 
true method for treating and teaching medicine. A lack of order in tea- 
ching is even more harmful to the profession than the consequences of 
a war. For this reason he considers it his duty to explain such a method 
publicly.“ Bernagie wants to remove meaningless problems, which 
detain practitioners as well as students. He enunciates a humanistic 
point of view: according to the first three theses in the first disputation 


$ Mooij, Polssag, 78. 

& Beukers, ‘Publycque lessen’, 324-325; 329 (tables 2 and 3). From table 3 I have 
deduced an average study duration at Leiden of 33 months in the case of students after 
1660 (the year of Blasius's appointment). 

$ Beukers, ‘Publycque lessen’, 330 (table 4). 

$6 Bernagie to Corver and Opmeer, dd. 08 10 1693 (in: Johannes Wesling, Disputatio 
medica prima, qua ostenditur medicinae origo, dd. 21 10 1693—the date is handwrit- 
ten), sig. A2r-v. 
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the perfect medical knowledge of antiquity became increasingly cor- 
rupted ‘by uncontrolled characters’ during its tradition. He now wants 
to restore this knowledge to its original state. What follows in this and 
the next disputation is a history of the profession, starting with ‘the 
invention of medicine’. Bernagie wants to preserve the good discove- 
ries in this history.” In the second disputation he makes explicit what 
he wants to achieve. In the first place he wants his students to return 
to classical sources. He also wants to clarify the difference in method 
between empiricists and rationalists: the former study individual cases 
(particularia), the latter general concepts (universalia), starting from 
reason (ratio) alone. Besides, Bernagie makes a somewhat unclear 
distinction between experimentum (experiment) and experientia (expe- 
rience). He attaches most value to experientia (presumably, received 
knowledge), even if it seems contrary to accepted ideas or individual 
cases confirmed by experimentum. He seems to have thought that expe- 
riments needed to be repeated, possibly under different circumstances. 
Moreover, Bernagie distinguishes two sorts of experientia: one confir- 
med in the body itself and the other tested outside the body. He thus 
contrasts experiments on diseases of living people with, for instance, 
observations of corpses and animals. His remarks about rationalists 
and empiricists probably concern two directions in iatrophysics. A fair 
number of early mechanists, for example the Leiden professor of medi- 
cine Archibald Pitcairn (1652-1713), had a disproportionate faith in 
their own rationalizations, which were hardly confirmed by experiment. 
They also trusted too much in the outcome of one-off experiments in 
vitro, outside the body, under the impression that these reflected the 
processes in vivo, inside the body itself Apparently Bernagie ranked 
himself among the empiricists, because he warned against unfounded 
conjectures. Only legitimate experientia was to be given credence. In 
this, Bernagie differed from his colleague De Raei, who, as we saw in 
chapter 8, preferred rational philosophy over experience and observa- 
tion. The two views reflect the opposition between pure Cartesianism 
rationalism and the new empiricism of Newton. Since the discussion was 


7 Johannes Wesling, Disputatio medica prima, qua ostenditur medicinae origo, dd. 
21 10 1693, $ 2 and 3. 

8 Samuel Solinus, Disputatio medica secunda, qua ostenditur medicinae progressus, 
dd. 05 12 1693, 13, 14 (thesis 4), 15 (thesis 6). 

© Lindeboom, Inleiding, 166-168. 
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above all an iatrophysical issue, this passage shows that Bernagie also 
deviated from his iatrochemically oriented predecessor Blasius. The 
blunt use of these terms, however, has the potential to mislead. A 
somewhat more modest iatrophysician such as Boerhaave attacked 
iatrochemistry, but according to himself, he was occupied day and 
night with chemistry, one of the subjects of his chair.” 

Bernagie's third disputation argues for a combination of experientia 
and ratio, the former being the basis of medicine; this agrees with the 
above." A disputation dedicated to the causes of disease deals less with 
the theoretical basis of the profession than with the practice; this text 
mentions a whole range of factors which help to cause disease, and to 
which attention must be paid during any attempt to cure them.” 

Bernagie continued Blasius's clinical teaching: in the anatomical 
theatre and in the dissecting room of the hospital he opened corpses in 
the presence of his students.” After Bernagie died in 1699 ‘the medical 
teaching at the Athenaeum...was not worth mentioning anymore’.”* 
No new professor in medicine was appointed, although the Duisburg 
professor Heinrich Christian Henning (Henninius) made attempts to fill 
the vacancy. Some influential persons supported him, but bad rumours 
destroyed his ambition.” A lector medicinae, Theodoor Muyckens, 
was appointed and stayed in Amsterdam until 1706, although nothing 
is known of his teaching. He is supposed to have dealt chiefly with 
anatomy in Amsterdam.” 


70 Brockliss, ‘Curricula’, 614-615. 

7 Henricus Ruysch, Disputatio medica tertia qua agitur De constitutione medicinae, 
dd. 10 04 1694, 5 (S 4). 

? Joannes Wesling, Disputatio medica De causis morborum prima, dd. 17 07 1694, 
$ 4 and $ 21. 

73 Guennelon aan Locke, dd. 13 08 1692 (Locke, Correspondence IV, no. 1521). 

^ Mooij, Polsslag, 98. 

75 Broukhusius to Burmannus, dd. 26 01 1700, (Broukhusius, Ep.Burm., no. 36): 
"Aiunt excellentissimum Henninium ad cathedram medicam nostris proceribus fuisse 
commendatum: addunt quoque habuisse fautores magnos, sed obstitisse nescio quos 
rumusculos minus bellos.’ Henninius, moreover, died as early as 1704. 

7 Van Lieburg, ‘Medische faculteit’, 39. The suggestion that Muyckens had been a 
reader goes back to Boeles, ‘Levensschetsen’, 60, but in RBOB and VR this appoinment 
is not confirmed. 
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Conclusion 


The teaching of Senguerdius attests to a warm interest in anatomy, in 
which relatively recent discoveries were incorporated. Just as in his 
physical teaching, he had an eye for new developments, but likewise 
he did not abandon the Aristotelian foundation. In this respect, he 
remained aligned with most of the anatomists of his time. After him 
Blasius performed general rather than specialized research. He dissected 
a great deal himself, performed chemical experiments, gave clinical 
lessons, and had his students perform frequent disputations to exercise 
them in the basic principles of medicine. During his teaching he used 
common anatomical works, but it is remarkable that the reformist 
Daniel Sennert and the chemist Paracelsus are missing from the Am- 
sterdam disputations, since both were part of the medical literature 
well known in the Republic during this period. This suggests that 
Blasius was more conservative in his teaching than in his research. 
Neither can a relation be found between his dissections of mammals 
and his medical teaching. His disputations and textbooks were first of 
all elementary and therefore still firmly in the Hippocratic tradition. 
In this respect he is consistent with Senguerdius, who had stated in his 
oration that freshmen first had to absorb the established tradition 
without comment before criticizing it at a later stage. 

Blasius's most interesting accomplishment remains his practice of 
introducing his students to the daily operations of the hospital, in 
imitation of the practice in Utrecht and Leiden. He managed to impart 
sufficient knowledge of medicine to his students to have them obtain 
their Leiden doctorate in a short time. Thus, the medical teaching at 
the Athenaeum took over a part of the university curriculum. 

Like Blasius, Bernagie combined theory and practice. He was har- 
dly inferior in activity to Blasius, but he had his students think more 
intensively about the theoretical basis of his predecessor's field. Both 
were children of their time. Blasius shared the enthusiasm of someone 
like Jan Swammerdam, who was also a member of the Collegium 
Privatum." Bernagie considered it necessary to arm his students in 
the battle of opinions within iatrophysics. He was arguably the most 
modern professor at the end of the century: contrary to Francius, who 


7 On Swammerdam, see Kooijmans, Gevaarlijke kennis. 
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made no contribution to philology or history, and De Raei, who res- 
tricted himself to the rational philosophy of Descartes, Bernagie actively 
followed new developments. His emphasis on empirical sources points 
ahead to the Enlightenment and to Boerhaave. It is regrettable that he 
died as early as 1699, since otherwise he, along with his theological 
colleague, might have carried the fame of the Athenaeum further into 
the eighteenth century. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


THE TEACHING OF THEOLOGY 


Introduction 


According to the old hierarchy, continuing long into the seventeenth 
century, the liberal arts, medicine and law were all inferior to theology. 
The necessity of theological education had been the argument par 
excellence for the establishment of universities. Remote and peripheral 
regions and cities, in particular, made the argument that their preachers 
should be educated to serve in their own region. This argument was less 
forceful in advocating the establishment of athenaeums.' Even though 
many illustrious schools emphasised the necessity of cultivating the 
art of preaching, this did not apply to the foundation of such schools 
in Amsterdam (1632), Dordrecht (1636), Nijmegen (1655; from 1656 
till the 1670s a university) and Zutphen (1686).” Apparently, the old 
hierarchy appealed less to this new type of school. Among these illus- 
trious schools, that of Amsterdam survived longest and stands out as 
the best known in the Republic. 

Theology was not the first subject to be taught at the Athenaeum, 
but one of the last. This is particularly odd, as there was a great deal 
of documented interest in theology in Amsterdam. Not a single source 
offers any explanation for this peculiar circumstance. Like other Dutch 
cities, Amsterdam annually granted a number of scholarships to local 
boys, usually the sons of preachers. They were lodged at the States Col- 
lege in Leiden. In 1599 Amsterdam began to grant up to five annual 
scholarships to support the preachers-to-be, and required them to find 
employment in Amsterdam after completing their education.” The 
city ended up with only one preacher a year, a rather small number 


! Van Miert, “The Reformed Church and Academic Education’, passim. 

? According to Frijhoff, "Zeelands universiteit’, 8, it is in general true that ‘nearly 
all institutes of higher learning in the northern Netherlands, both universities and 
illustrious schools, were initially set up as theological seminaries.' This statement seems 
a little too strong. 

3 Otterspeer, Groepsportret I, 153. 
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if one considers its size.* In fact, a simple calculation proves that the 
City Council could have used the money more economically if it had 
financed the appointment of a professor of theology instead.” Perhaps 
the Leiden States College was thought to provide a better education 
than one professor of theology at home could have given. 

The most plausible explanation of the omission of theology is found 
in the Remonstrant character of the religious network in and around 
the Athenaeum, which gave rise to a tension between the Reformed 
classis of Amsterdam and the greater part of the magistracy. Barlaeus 
was dismissed from his chair at Leiden University in 1619 because of 
his Remonstrant inclinations; Vossius was accused of the same ideas; 
the Remonstrant exile Corvinus and the Copernican printer and math- 
ematician Blaeu could privately teach their students who were part of 
the network of Vossius and Barlaeus in peace, because some regents 
were Remonstrants themselves. The Remonstrant Seminary could never 
replace a seminary of the public church, but it would have been able 
to compete with it successfully. 

Moreover, in the period 1627-1631 the supporters of tolerance won 
the majority in the Amsterdam city council." After the great debate on 
tolerance in the late twenties, and the commotion in the city which even- 
tually led to the exile of an orthodox preacher, for the next two decades 
power fell to the Bicker family and their supporters, a faction known 
as the ‘Bickerian league’. The church authorities showed an ongoing 
frustration about the ‘latitudinarian’ attitude of the City Council. In this 
situation, an affirmation of orthodoxy by the appointment of a theology 
professor would not have been advantageous to the regents.? 


^ RBOB shows that in the period 1603-1698 a total of 121 alumni were given 
financial support. In the Veluwe Quarter 131 grants were provided in the period 
1590-1671. See Evers, ‘Het Veluws beurzenstelsel’, 54-64 for an analysis of the results 
of this grant system. 

> The scholarship students usually received between one and two hundred guilders a 
year. In addition, extra study and travel expenses were occasionally reimbursed. Some 
young people received financial backing while still at school or waiting for a vacancy 
at the College. The city government paid an average of thousand guilders per annum 
to support its future pastors—enough to pay for a professor of theology. 

$ Bontemantel, Regeeringe I, LXIV, provides a list of regents who had their children 
baptised in the Remonstrant church. Cf. Evenhuis, Amsterdam I, 326-327. 

7 Israel, ‘Intellectual debate’, 20-21. 

* Van Eeghen, ‘De eerste jaren’, 14. Evenhuis, Amsterdam I, 320-321, deals with 
the relation between city and church under the telling heading “The consistory under 
the yoke’. In early 1636 the consistory twice resolved to attempt a condemnation of 
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The Athenaeum was open to all religious groups. The Remonstrant 
students could take arts courses there, as could Lutherans and Men- 
nonites.’ Of the non-Protestant students, the Jews are easily identified 
by their names and by the dedications in their disputations. In contrast, 
none of the Roman Catholic students can be recognised as such. If 
they chose, non-Reformed students could combine their study at the 
Athenaeum with a theological education within their own confessional 
group. In this respect, the Athenaeum, apart from its task of offering 
a pre-university education, fulfilled an extra function of educating 
non-Reformed religious ministers in Amsterdam itself. This was not 
an unusual feature of the contemporary academic landscape: non- 
Reformed students also studied at other institutions. In Leiden, two 
years after the establishment of the university, the decision to oblige 
students to swear an oath to the true religion upon their enrolment 
was revoked. It was feared that foreign students (especially Lutherans, 
but also Catholics) would be frightened away.” The fact that during the 
greater part of the century the Athenaeum had no professor of theology, 
made it more appealing to the non-Reformed, as is demonstrated by the 
relations between the Athenaeum and the Remonstrant Seminary. 


The Athenaeum and the Remonstrant Seminary 


There existed a certain Remonstrant unanimity among many ofthe regents, 
the professors of the Athenaeum and the teachers at the Seminary. 
The benevolent attitude of both the city council and the Athenaeum's 
professors towards the Remonstrant Brotherhood made the latter 


some 'theological issues' that had been discussed at the Athenaeum. But it never came 
to anything; see page 253. When in 1663 the consistory tried to rebuke Professor 
Klenckius, neither he nor the magistrate would promise that he would back down; see 
PKR, dd. 29 03 1663 (inv.no. 11, fol. 4), dd. 05 04 1663 (fol. 6); dd. 29 01 1664 (fol. 49), 
and pages 340-341. It is also indicative that a complaint brought by the rector of the 
Latin school about the large number of unorthodox private teachers in Amsterdam, 
fell on deaf ears: Vossius to Grotius, dd. 02 10 1633, (Grotius, BW V, no. 1881); see 
above, page 133. 

? In any event, the number of Remonstrant students who got to experience the 
Athenaeum's teaching via the Seminary was small. Knegtmans, 'Het Athenaeum en 
de predikantenopleiding der remonstranten’, 85, counted no more than two per year 
on average. 

10 Kuyper, Opleiding, 449—450. 
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eventually decide to establish their seminary in Amsterdam in 1634." 
Cooperation between Seminary and Athenaeum became an obvious 
possibility. Etienne de Courcelles, Simon Episcopius's successor as 
professor at the Seminary, was given the task of sending his students 
to attend lectures on church history and philosophy given respectively 
by Vossius and Barlaeus.” Indeed, Arnoldus Poelenburg, a student and 
later a professor at the Seminary, reminisced that he had been offered the 
opportunity to attend Vossius's collegium oratorium, and that Courcelles 
had coordinated his own lectures with them, cooperating closely with 
Barlaeus in giving classes and organising disputations in philosophy, 
in both private and public settings.? In 1632, when the Remonstrant 
Seminary did not yet exist, Barlaeus had Otto Zylius, a member of the 
Remonstrant Brotherhood then being educated as a preacher, defend 
philosophical theses. Philippus van Limborch, according to his bio- 
grapher, not only took lessons from Courcelles, but also from Barlaeus, 
Vossius and Senguerdius from 1647 onward.” 

Around 1650 however there was a break in this policy. Barlaeus 
died in 1648; the moderate Aristotelian Senguerdius succeeded him. 
His colleague, Johannes Klenckius, was somewhat more conserva- 
tive. A year later Vossius died. The year after that, the political, and 
therefore the religious relations within the City Council changed. The 
liberal-minded ‘family government’ of the Bickers had to cede to a 
more orthodox contingent in the Council. Against this background 
it is understandable that from this moment onward, the Remonstrants 
decided to take the teaching of Greek, Latin, rhetoric and philosophy 
in their own hands. 

In the next decade, a great number of students with an orthodox 
Calvinist background studied at the Athenaeum. The new conserva- 
tive climate was less appealing to the Remonstrants." In the 1660s the 


1 Knegtmans, ‘Predikantenopleiding’, 83. 

? Knegtmans, ‘Predikantenopleiding’, 85. 

B Poelenburgius, ‘De quinque articulis", sigs. [£7]v- [:8]r. Poelenburg cannot mean 
Vossius's private lessons of 1634 (see above, page 124, n. 35), as De Courcelles was 
only appointed in 1643. 

4 Tideman, Naamlijst, 295. 

5 Barnouw, Van Limborch, 11; cf. pages 124 and 276. 

Evenhuis, Amsterdam I, 328. Knegtmans, ‘Predikantenopleiding’, 88. 

7 Christiaan and Petrus Wittewrongel, Paulus Leupenius, Henricus Abnes, Andreas 
Holles, Antonius Haselbroek, Jeremias Listing, Nicolaas Lakeman, Johannes Vlacq, 
Joachimus Wachter, Wilhelmus Haeck, Henricus Selyns, Petrus Coddaeus, Aegidius de 
Raadt, Samuel Lamber, Johannes ab Arp, Martinus Alewyn, Isaac Schertser, Bernard 
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Athenaeum and the Seminary grew closer again. In 1666 the Seminary 
asked whether the deceased professor Poelenburg was to be succeeded 
by one or by two professors. Members pointed out that Latin and 
philosophy were also taught at the Athenaeum, ‘which students of the 
Seminary could also attend’.'* Three years later, in 1669, it was decided 
that the seminarists should be obliged to attend the public and private 
lectures of the ‘public professors’, the professors at the Athenaeum, 
and to practice disputing in logic, metaphysics and ethics under the 
coaching of the professors.” It is probably no coincidence that the 
only logical and ethical disputations defended under De Bie date from 
this very year. 

Nevertheless, in the same year the Seminary decided to establish a 
small arts school in the village of Oude Wetering, which was to provide 
for a transitional year between the Latin school and the Seminary. One 
explanation for this could be that the lessons taught by Athenaeum 
professors were too difficult for the seminarists, which would imply 
that by the end of the 1660s the Athenaeum’s teaching was advanced, 
rather propaedeutical in nature. In this case, its classes must have grown 
not only broader in scope since its establishment, but deeper and more 
sophisticated. However, since the motivation for the establishment of the 
school in Oude Wetering remains unknown, this remains a suggestion 
only. In any case, the intermediate school met with limited success.” 

In 1684 Jean le Clerc was appointed at the Seminary, next to Van 
Limborch, to teach Hebrew, Greek, rhetoric and philosophy.” In 1686 
Hebrew made way for Latin, which was especially important for begin- 
ners. This decision can be explained by the declining level of Latin. In 
that same year Van Leeuwen was appointed professor of theology at 
the Athenaeum, Morinus became professor of Oriental languages and 
Francius was appointed to teach Greek, probably from a desire that 
students be able to read the Greek New Testament. In 1687 Francius had 


Roest and Engelbertus Henrici. Many of these students dedicated disputations to one 
or a number of the Reformed ministers, who are often designated as ‘advocates of the 
orthodox religion’ or similar terms. Sometimes they were related to these students, but 
just as often they had supported them in their studies. Some of these students wrote 
laudatory poems for each other or jointly enrolled at Leiden University, which shows 
that they maintained strong ties. 

18 ARB, dd 16-17 11 1666 (no. 48, minutes A.V.). PJ. Knegtmans granted me 
inspection of his extracts from this archive. 

19 ARB, dd 02-04 04 1669 (no. 1471, minutes Professors and Curators). 

20 Knegtmans, ‘Predikantenopleiding’, 89. 

1 Knegtmans, ‘Predikantenopleiding’, 90. 
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his students recite Latin speeches, because they were not yet able to write 
Latin texts themselves.” The practice of oration was also introduced 
at the Seminary in 1691.” It seems therefore that during the mid-80s 
the Seminary and Athenaeum competed on the same subjects, instead 
of collaboratively filling each other's gaps: both institutes taught Latin, 
Greek, rhetoric, philosophy and theology. 

It is unclear why the Seminary established its school in Oude Weter- 
ing, and why it sought to maintain control over its arts teaching. The 
differences between the professors of the Seminary and those of the 
Athenaeum cannot have been great. It is true that De Bie, De Raei 
and Wolzogen were no Remonstrants, but like Van Limborch they 
sympathised with Cartesianism. 

From the very start, the teaching of theology at the Seminary had been 
open to Cartesian views. Courcelles, who was probably responsible for 
the Latin translation of Descartes's Discours de la méthode (1637), 
acquainted his students with Cartesian philosophy as early as 1643. 
After Poelenburg's death in 1666, his successor was expected to possess 
knowledge of “History and Philosophy, namely that which has been 
introduced by Renatum Cartesium’.* The students were to be familiar 
with the philosophy of Gassendi, who was a reformer, like Descartes, 
but also a critical reader of Descartes.” Despite these modern philoso- 
phers in the curriculum, the Aristotelian tradition was maintained: at 
the end of the 1660s Van Limborch still taught Aristotelian logic in 
the tradition of Burgersdijk.” In this manner students of the Seminary 
were well-informed on modern philosophy and its roots, corresponding 
to the career of Van Limborch himself, who had sought confrontation 
with other religious currents during his study in the 1650s by attending 
the lectures of Voetius.” Theological education forced students to learn 
core Remonstrant teachings by heart, and to exercise their knowledge 
by explaining given Biblical passages for themselves.” 


? See above, pages 204-206. Van Miert, ‘Retoriek in de Republiek’, 76. 

? Knegtmans, ‘Predikantenopleiding’, 93. 

24 Vermeulen, ‘Convenimus in praecipuis, 159, n. 15; Vermeulen, Descartes, 8-14. 

23 ARB, dd 16-17 11 1666 (no. 48, minutes A.V.). 

% Barnouw, Van Limborch, 25. ARB, dd 09-10 06 1676 (no. 1471, minutes Prof. 
and Curators). 

"7 ARB, dd. 18 04 1668 (no. 1471, minutes Rotterdam Synod). 

? Knegtmans, ‘Predikantenopleiding’, 87. 

2 ARB, dd. 9-10 06 1676 (no. 1471, minutes Prof. and Curators). 
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The Athenaeum and the other 
religious denominations 


Students of other denominations chose to be educated at the Athe- 
naeum, due to the absence of educational institutions of their own, 
although it is hard to know exactly how many of them came to the 
School. Around 1650 the Lutheran Hendricus van Born studied at the 
Athenaeum. He was a friend of the brother of J.F. Tatinghoff, another 
Lutheran student and future preacher, who frequently defended logical 
disputations at the Athenaeum.” 

Mennonite students, like Lutheran students, are difficult to identify; 
they never dedicated disputations to the preachers of their own com- 
munity—something Reformed students often did. The Mennonites 
only began to organise themselves into societies from the mid-cen- 
tury onward.” For their own theological education, they had private 
teachers, such as Galenus Abrahamsz de Haan, who taught future 
pastors ‘Bij het Lam’ (Under the Lamb) from 1642, and who in 1680 
was appointed by this congregation to set up a 'one-man-seminary'.? 
From 1692 he was supported by other teachers, and so developed a real 
seminary. For education in Latin and Greek seminarists often turned 
to private lessons by Petrus Francius.? But when Galenus died in 1706 
the Mennonite seminary was closed and the students mostly turned to 
the Remonstrant Seminary for education. The variety of teaching on 
offer is exemplified by the Mennonite poet Adriaan Spinniker, who was 
taught privately by the Mennonite Galenus, but also took courses at 
the Reformed Athenaeum and followed the classes of the Remonstrant 
Van Limborch.^ 

Jewish students, in most cases, were children of Portuguese immi- 
grants who earned their money as physicians. They were allowed to 
have preparatory schooling at the Latin school.* Afterwards they were 


2 Tatinghoff, Piorum requies, 17. On Van Born, see Loosjes, Naamlijst, 30-31; Vos, 
Heyl-Bron, 25. Cf. above, p. 160. 

5 Brüsewitz and Brüsewitz, ‘Sociëteiten en seminarie’, 86. 

32 Brüsewitz and Brüsewitz, ‘Sociëteiten en seminarie’, 90. 

33 On 22 March 1696 the Seminar decided that its students Abraham Verduijn, 
Christoffel Tyrion, Andreas van Leeuwarden, Adriaen Spinniker and Sebastiaen Pet- 
zolt were to take their exams with Francius; of Petzolt it was stated that the object 
was to establish ‘how much progress he has made in Latin’. See ND, inv.no 392, B. 
no. 2475. 

* NNBW IV, 1260-1262. 

3 ALS, dd. 06 07 1683 (inv.no. 1, fol. 10, article 6). 
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educated in Hebrew by teachers of their own community, like the well- 
known scholar Menasseh ben Israel during the 1630s and 1640s. In 
the 1670s and 1680s, classes were given by David Sarphati de Pina, a 
physician by profession, but in practice also a teacher of languages, ‘who 
counted many Reformed theologians of that time among his pupils." 
The Lutheran Tatinghoff was educated in Hebrew during private les- 
sons with ‘a certain Jewish Rabbi’.*’ Religious difference, then, was not 
necessarily a barrier between student and teacher. 

Many young Jews studied medicine, as their fathers had done. A 
David Pina (not the teacher mentioned above, but perhaps a relative) 
twice held disputations at the Athenaeum, one in anatomy under Blasius 
and the other in logic under De Raei. Subsequently he took his doctor- 
ate in medicine in Leiden. Three other Jewish students who studied at 
the Athenaeum also continued in medicine. 

In short, students from all religious backgrounds could be found at 
the Athenaeum, although it is not certain this also applies to Catholics. 
Preachers-to-be of various religious groups had their education in arts, 
law and medicine, and acquired training in theology within their own 
religious ranks, by means of private lessons or else in an institution- 
alised form at a seminary. 

Theology was discussed incidentally in classes before 1686. Barlaeus 
delivered sermons on the nativity and passion of Christ, and questions 
on the existence of God arose a couple of times in disputations under 
Senguerdius, Klenckius and De Bie. Furthermore, theological subjects 
are very likely to have been touched on in the ecclesiastical history 
lessons given by Vossius, Blondel, Morus and Wolzogen. 


Theological ideas in teaching prior to Van Leeuwen 


The line dividing church history and theology is not always clear. The 
religious writings of Vossius, for example, are historical, not so much on 
an institutional or political level, but in terms of their actual content. His 


36 Van der Aa, BW VI, 97. 

37 Tatinghoff, Piorum requies, 18. 

38 Elias Juda Leao, Isaacus Velozino and Josephus Aboab Vaas. In 1633 Vossius 
recommended the Jewish student David de Haro to Vorstius in Leiden: Vossius to 
Vorstius, dd. 09 02 1633 (Epp. Col. I, no. 193). 
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1618 History of Pelagianism is a study on predestination theology and 
serves to defend the Remonstrant position. His Theological and Histori- 
cal Theses of 1628 discuss several chapters from the history of theology. 
During the time he worked as a professor he mostly issued publications 
on other areas of history, but the aim of his Pagan Religion of 1641 
was to show how human beings could come to believe in God by using 
their natural intellect. Vossius's 1642 book on ancient confessions of 
faith was considered a revolutionary piece of work.” Moreover, Vossius 
also issued smaller publications on subjects like Biblical chronology. It 
is unknown if these subjects were discussed during his lectures. When 
Vossius lectured on church-related subjects, he only discussed ancient 
Christian history; never explicitly modern theological issues. 

Barlaeus, at Christmas 1636 and Easter 1641, gave speeches respec- 
tively on Christ's cradle and cross. The speech on the birth of Christ 
is a moralising sermon in which he proposed the Saviour's humility 
as an example for the rich city of Amsterdam—a theme Barlaeus had 
developed at length in the Wise merchant, though not from a religious 
perspective. In his speech on the suffering of Christ Barlaeus contrasted 
religious wisdom to his own daily teaching directed at regular students. 
His own ‘daily raising of dust’ consisted of digressions about the 
'ambiguous schools of the Greeks, Romans and Arabs' and researches 
into ‘the mysteries of this world’. These philosophical lessons must 
yield temporarily to those of the Redeemer, handed over to Annas and 
Caiaphas, Herod and Pilate. The youth is to learn with astonishment 
about the mysteries of God, which vex the Jews and are deemed fool- 
ish by the heathens.” If the first speech concentrates on Christ’s love, 
the second, rather more Stoic in character, concentrates on Christ’s 
fortitude, as an example to the audience. As far as theology had a role 
in Barlaeus’s teaching, it centred on Christ as an example for the moral 
life of the individual. 

Only incidentally is God mentioned in theses defended under Sen- 
guerdius, usually in connection with the explanation of supernatural 
phenomena or, in a metaphysical context, in relation to the origin 
(causa) of the world. Senguerdius does not refer to Revelation in these 
cases, where religious-philosophical rather than theological subjects 
are dealt with. 


9 Rademaker, Geschiedenis als wetenschap, 16. 
^ Barlaeus, ‘Christus patiens’, 3. 
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Everhardius Welius for instance asserts in a disputation about ante- 
diluvian longevity that this had a supernatural cause: the free will of 
God. The student presents various reasons for this, and weighs the pros 
and cons of each. But he also presents six natural causes.*' Here, then, 
we find a rare combination of supernatural and natural explanations. 
This same student conjures up metaphysical questions in a disputation 
of mixed philosophical theses. He asks if God's permanent properties 
(attributa) actually differ from one another.? In the following thesis he 
asserts that humans have an innate knowledge of God.” 

In disputations about ‘the world’ Senguerdius contested three notions 
of the ancient Greeks and Romans, whom he usually esteemed highly. 
It is asserted that the Stoic world-soul is fiction. Even more serious 
is the error which identifies the world-soul with God himself. More- 
over, creatio ex nihilo is emphasised; matter did not exist before the 
Creation. In this context a section from Augustine’s De civitate Dei is 
quoted, which is exceptional, since patristic sources were rarely used 
in the Amsterdam disputations.” Finally, atomists like Empedocles and 
Democritus are rejected, since they asserted that the world came into 
being from an accidental agglutination of moving particles. It was in 
fact God who created the world from his free will.” 

The framework of thought here is Aristotelian: God is both the causa 
efficiens and causa finalis of all things.“ In a disputation entirely devoted 
to the causa efficiens, very exceptionally, no physical phenomena are 
used as examples, but only passages of the Bible, which occasion the 


^ See page 257. 

? Everhardus Welius, Disputatio philosophica Continens positiones miscellaneas, dd. 
26 01 1650, Quaestio VIII. Cf. another question in this category by Lambertus Fyten, 
Disputatio physica De fulmine, dd. 13 07 1662, corollary III. 

5 Everhardus Welius, Disputatio philosophica Continens positiones miscellaneas, dd. 
26 01 1650, thesis IX. C£ Theodorus Cloppenburgh, Disputationum physicarum vic- 
esima secunda De meteoris altera, dd. 16 07 1663, corollary VII, and Henricus Uurlinx, 
Disputatio philosophica Continens positiones miscellaneas, dd. 14 01 1665, thesis XVI. 

^ Henricus Uurlinx, Theses physicae De mundo, dd. 12 09 1661, thesis XII. 

^5 Henricus Uurlinx, Theses physicae De mundo, dd. 12 09 1661, thesis XIII. 

% Gerardus Bicker van Swieten, Disputationum physicarum prima De natura phy- 
sicae et principiis corporis naturalis, dd. 00 01 1651, thesis XXXVI; Sibertus Coeman, 
Disputatio De motu secunda, dd. 11 09 1658, corollary II. Cf. Gerardus Bicker van 
Swieten, Disputatio physica De mundo, dd. 25 05 1650, VII-XII; Henricus Uurlinx, 
Theses physicae De mundo, dd. 12 11 1661, theses XI and XIV-XV; Wolferdus Sen- 
guerdius, Disputatio compendii physicae secunda, dd. 09 12 1665, theses VI [= V] and 
V [= VI]; Gisbertus Kriex, Spicilegium variarum positionum ex agro philosophico passim 
collectarum, dd. 09 06 1660, sig. A4r, thesis 9. 
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student to present God's free will as the efficient cause of the world. God 
is the alpha and the omega of all things, that is why Aristotle referred 
to him as ‘the first mover’.”” 

The world is imperishable: Pythagoras and Plato, who compared the 
world to a slowly degenerating body, are wrong. This assumption is 
made more difficult by the addition that the world persists due to God's 
providence. With this argument, drawn from the influential Spanish 
scholastic Franciscus Toletus, a student suggests that the world would 
naturally perish if God did not preserve it by a continuous act of will. 
In the continuation of the thesis however, he joins the philosophers who 
believe the world is naturally imperishable. But he seems to contradict 
this immediately when he ascertains that God maintains the “common 
course' of the world. Whether God will eventually withdraw and let 
the world perish cannot be stated on the basis of natural philosophy.” 
From this outline we can detect a thorough awareness (and fearful 
maintenance) of the distinction between physics and theology. 

Only one disputation addresses what is perhaps the most important 
question in the religious disputes of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies: the relation between divine predestination and human free will. 
The student Hoisingius proposes that necessity does not obviate free 
will. What is created by God is free from God, but insofar as external 
existence is concerned— that is, the bare fact that it exists—it arose out 
of necessity. ‘Freedom can coexist with necessity, but not with compul- 
sion. ® Furthermore Hoisingius thinks his disputation not the proper 
place to explore this matter in depth. He too, therefore, deliberately 
stays within the confines of philosophy. 

The role of God is mentioned, albeit rarely, in pneumatology. This 
doctrine of the immaterial entities (God, spirit, angels, soul) is not 
incompatible with theology. The mind is not simply an act of think- 
ing—a thesis probably aimed at Descartes.” The soul is limited, because 
only God is unlimited. The soul does not consist of the same substance 
as God, by whom it is directly created.” 


“7 Gerlacus Hoisingius, Disputatio logica De causa efficiente, dd. 24 11 1660, XV. 

^ Henricus Uurlingius, These physicae De mundo dd. 12 09 1661, theses XIII and XXI. 

? Gerlacus Hoisingius, Disputatio logica De causa efficiente, dd. 24 11 1660, X, 
XIII, XV. 

°° Henricus Uurlinx, Disputatio philosophica Continens positiones miscellaneas, dd. 
14 01 1665, theses XIV, XVI and XXIV. 

51 Jacobus Clercq, Disputatio physica De anima rationali, dd. 24 04 1663, theses 
VI and XI. 
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In contrast to the ethics of Barlaeus, God is rarely mentioned in the 
ethical theses of Senguerdius. The 'subject' of that which appears to 
be good (but which harbours evil) is not God, because in God is no 
error, since he knows all things as they are. The highest good (summum 
bonum) lies not in the enjoyment of all forms of the good, but in the 
union of man and God.” In Senguerdius's physics Aristotle's ‘unmoved 
mover' is identified with God; in his ethics the source of all good is 
likewise identified with God. But as the Christian God remains in the 
background in physics, so ethics is not based on God's word either. 
Senguerdius's point of departure is not the Bible but Aristotle. Philoso- 
phy and theology are thus also separated within the field of ethics. 

The earliest surviving disputation defended at the Athenaeum was 
presided over by Klenckius and dealt with the natural knowledge of 
God. As in the theses of Senguerdius, it is maintained that knowledge 
of God is innate.? He is the ‘first cause’, the ‘Prometheus and Atlas of 
the universe’. Everything on earth is an instrument of God. As com- 
mon as these opinions were, Klenckius still got into trouble with the 
Amsterdam church council. On 29 March 1663 the latter found *with 
sadness...that Professor Klenck has once again presided over very 
worrying, offensive theses concerning the Church of God and good 
manners’. From the phrase ‘once again’ it is evident that this was not 
the first time Klenckius had gone too far. The council decided to send 
two preachers to talk to the erring professor, and at the same time to 
beseech the mayors to ‘pay attention to it and to prohibit such pub- 
lic and annoying excesses’. A week later the representatives reported 
back. They had explained the council's displeasure to Klenckius. But 
even though he ‘tried to excuse himself, though somewhat slackly', 
they were not able to have him promise to abstain from his trespasses 
in future. So they decided to ask the curators for advice. The curators 
made vague promises to meet the objections of the council.” In Janu- 
ary 1664 another disturbance took place, ‘since Professor Klenck has 


? Gisbertus Kriex, Totius Ethicae compendium duabus disputationibus prior, dd. 10 
12 1659, theses VIII and XII. See also XXXVIII and XL. 

° Georgius Klenck, Philosophica disputatio super naturali Dei notitia, dd. 12 01 
1647. 

* Carolus Quina, Dissertatio politica De civitatum mutationibus, dd. 03 07 1662, 
'XXVIII: Causarum princeps Deus Optimus Maximus est, Prometheus universi et 
Atlas.” 

5 Van Eeghen, ‘De eerste jaren’, 14. 
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yet again publicly defended a worrisome thesis concerning the head 
of the church’. Once again he would be rebuked and ‘admonished to 
be more careful’.*° 

The contents of these ‘exorbitant’ theses has unfortunately been lost.” 
The choice of words like 'God's church’ and the ‘head of the church’ 
gives the impression that Klenckius had criticised the church on an 
institutional level. The source of irritation might have been a series 
of seventeen juridical-philosophical disputations he had held. These 
discussed subjects associated with the debate on toleration: political 
change and the law of war and peace. But as long as there are only 
two disputations we know of, it is uncertain what the contents of the 
'very worrisome' theses was. 

De Bie was appointed as a mathematician and discussed topics 
pertaining to physics. Sometimes in treating natural phenomena the 
supernatural was also touched on. In a series disputations on Famous 
questions, defendent Lucas Hooft discusses such a supernatural topic: 
the solar eclipse that occurred when Jesus was crucified. Christoph 
Scheinerus explained this from the sunspots which God had collected.” 
The student did not claim to know exactly how the solar eclipse worked, 
since it occurred at full moon—an astronomical impossibility. Kepler 
is admonished in this disputation. He had pointed out that the sun 


56 PKR, dd. 29 03 1663 (inv.no. 11, fol. 4): ... met droefheid … dat de Professor Klenck 
al wederom seer sorgelijcke, aenstotelijcke stellingen heeft gedisputeert betreffende 
de kerkcke-Godts en de goede seden. (...)...daer op te letten, en sulcke publycke en 
ergerlijcke exorbitantien te verbieden’; dd. 05 04 1663 (fol. 6): ‘wel eenichsins, hoewel 
seer flauwelijck, het selve socht te verschoonen’. dd. 29 01 1664 (fol. 49): *... dewijle de 
professor Clenck wederom int openbaer heeft gedefendeert een sorchlijcke stellinghe 
raeckende t hooft der kercke. (...)...tot meerder voorsichtighijt’. 

57 From 1663 only the 22nd disputation survives from a long series on physics. This 
was defended by someone who went to study theology at Leiden and was dedicated to 
an orthodox minister. The last of the fourteen corollaries may indeed have raised some 
eyebrows: 'Some things are good in themselves, not because God wants them to be.' God 
was after all seen as the highest good and the source of all good. But this thesis did not 
concern the ‘head of the church’. Theodorus Cloppenburgh, Disputationum physicarum 
vicesima secunda De meteoris altera, dd. 16 07 1663, corollary XIV: ‘Quaedam bona sunt 
in se, non quia Deus vult? Moreover this disputation dates from 16 July, four months 
after the first admonition. In June 1663 Klenckius delivered, for a very small audience, 
a course in logic, but that can hardly have contained anything offensive either. 

* Only number sixteen from this series is preserved, but it contains nothing offen- 
sive. See Jacobus Numidius Coep, Exercitatio ethico-politica XVI circa ius belli ac pacis, 
dd. 03 04 1662. 

° The Jesuit Christoph Scheinerus (1573-1650) in 1612-1615 published several 
works on solar eclipses and sunspots. But neither De Bie nor his defendens indicate 
which work by Scheiner is meant. 
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could also have been hidden from sight by the emission of clouds of 
ash from Vesuvius, for it was said that there was an earthquake at the 
time of the Saviour's death. This earthquake could have been caused by 
the activity of a volcano, Kepler asserted. The defendent was enraged: 
‘But Kepler, this would mean the undoing of a miracle! ? 

In a logical disputation about the Aristotelian notion of genus the 
student Antonius Slicher discusses the most comprehensive generic 
notion, that of being (tò ov or ens). Because both God and creatures 
‘are’, the question is raised whether this ‘being’ belongs to both to an 
equal extent. In this the respondent is skating on thin ice, which he 
seems to realise. When he points out the problems of expressions like 
'I shall be’ and ‘I who shall be’, he deliberately leaves their examina- 
tion up to the theologians, ‘in order to prevent myself from reaping 
someone else's harvest’. But he does not let go of the question about 
the different kinds of being of God and creatures. Slicher even responds 
to the arguments of Thomas Aquinas and Duns Scotus, and he directly 
addresses the latter. But he reaches no conclusion.*! 

In two ethical disputations also dating from 1669 we find two remarks 
indirectly related to theology. The first deals with virtue and peace of 
mind. After the defence of certain Stoic views the respondent Segers asks 
whether God must be worshipped because of who he is or because of 
the pleasure our soul experiences in the act of worshipping him, which 
is peace of mind. At the conclusion the student is careful: ‘However, 
it is our duty to expand on perfecting the intellect; the purification of 
faith is the duty of the theologians.'? 

A second disputation in the same series discusses the question to 
what extent the human mind is driven by itself and to what extent by 
God. The defendent asserts that both happen, but it is a sin to pretend 
that our mind moves itself without interference of God. ‘I am averse to 
making overly smart conclusions about these movements.’® 


© Lucas Hooft, Quaestionum illustrium tertia De eclipsi paschali prior, dd. 12 04 
1659. Theses XXV-XXXIII; XV: At, Kepplere, hoc est detrahere miraculo" 

& Antonius Slicher, Collegii logici publici... disputatio quinta, dd. 14 09 1669, 
X-XXVIIL among others XXIII and XXVII. Thesis X: *...ne falcem in alienam mes- 
sem iniicere viderer. 

€ Lambertus Segers, Collegii ethici. disputatio secunda, dd. 17 07 1669, XXXVIII: 
De ratione vero emendanda agere, nostrum est, de fide theologorum." 

$ Joannes vander Ghysen, Collegii ethici publici disputatio tertia, dd. 21 09 1669, 
XXVI: … Odi de illis motibus illationes nimis quam argutas haberi.' 
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From time to time, then, students of De Bie address theological 
topics in their theses. Still, the students consciously refrain from tres- 
passing on theological property: twice they explicitly draw that line for 
themselves. De Bie was well aware of how precarious the distinction 
between philosophy and theology was, something understood equally 
by Senguerdius. Even though these professors had no colleagues in 
theology, they did respect such boundaries. De Bie was soon joined by 
Wolzogen and De Raei, but their teaching has left no traces of theol- 
ogy. Wolzogen's objection to the Philosophia Sacrae Scripturae interpres 
had caused commotion among theologians,” but what he taught in his 
classes is unknown. It is not clear to what extent he expressed his Car- 
tesian views in his teaching of church history. The Amsterdam church 
council seems not to have made any complaints against him, but this 
does not mean that Wolzogen caused no irritation at all. The church 
council must have felt much less confident in addressing heterodoxy 
during the 1670s than during the 1660s, when they rebuked Klenckius. 
The Amsterdam professors were now in a strong position: Wolzogen 
received support from De Raei for his Cartesian ideas. His appoint- 
ment ‘passed the minutes of the church council unnoticed'. Perhaps 
the church did not dare to offend the mayor Johannes Hudde, who had 
recommended De Raei. The teaching by De Raei has been discussed in 
several places in the chapter on philosophy. Being the good Cartesian 
he was, he did not discuss theological consequences, and God is very 
seldom mentioned in his disputations. 

The trend visible in the theological ideas of the philosophy professors 
can also be found in the teaching of philosophy itself. Barlaeus once 
again focuses on morals, whereas Senguerdius again heavily draws on 
the Iberian tradition, which influenced his choice of topics. Klenckius 
must have struck a different chord, but we only know this for sure in 
the case of De Bie: he calls to account scholars like Kepler and Scotus 
posthumously, but he does not put himself in any dangerous position, 
nor does he reach definite conclusions. It was not until 1686 that theol- 
ogy was granted a more permanent attention. 


& See chapter 2, pages 96-97. 
6 Van Eeghen, ‘De eerste jaren’, 14. 
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The appointment of Van Leeuwen has been linked to the city's effort 
to calm the dispute between the Coccejan and Voetian factions of the 
Amsterdam church. The disagreements between the Leiden professor 
of theology Johannes Coccejus (1603-1669) and his Utrecht colleague 
Gisbertus Voetius further divided the Dutch Reformed church during 
the Golden Age. After the clashes over the Synod of Dordrecht, and 
those over Descartes, the Reformed church became divided over the 
interpretation of Scripture proposed by Coccejus. Unlike Voetius, Coc- 
cejus cared little for scholastic theology and dogma, and argued that 
the Bible was not always to be taken literally. The Bible was a complex 
text, and only a well-trained philologist could grasp its meaning. It 
was no coincidence that Coccejus himself was famous as an acute 
philologist. From this perspective he interpreted Scripture chiefly as 
a history of redemption which testifies to the covenant between God 
and his people: the so-called covenant theology. Although his conclu- 
sions were rarely plausible—for instance his prediction that the world 
would end in 1667, which he lived to see disproven—he had a large 
and influential group of followers. The “Voetians’, who were advocates 
of a severe Calvinistic confessionalisation, had earned their scars in the 
Cartesian conflicts before the Coccejans arose in the 1650s. Coccejus 
was associated with Descartes, against his will, by the Voetian faction, 
and there was indeed a Coccejan-Cartesian faction during the second 
half of the century. 

The public church in Amsterdam was divided by the conflict as well. 
There were both Coccejans and Voetians in the church council, but the 
latter dominated.” The City Council was mainly Coccejan-minded, so 
when pastors were to be appointed, who were paid by the city, argu- 
ments arose. When these culminated in an open conflict between Coc- 
cejans and Voetians in 1677, a compromise was made: henceforth they 
would alternate between appointing Coccejan and Voetian preachers.® 
Van Leeuwen was a Coccejan, and along with De Raei and Wolzogen 
formed what one might call a Coccejan-Cartesian triumvirate. Despite 
the 1677 decision in favour of limited toleration, Van Leeuwen went 


$6 Israel, The Dutch Republic, 660—669; Otterspeer, Groepsportret I, 380-382. 

$7 Evenhuis, Amsterdam III, 115-117. 

& Sluijter, Tot ciraet, 143. It is unclear how Van Leeuwen's appointment was a move 
in this policy of pacification, as Brugmans suggested; Brugmans, Amsterdam, III, 132. 
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much further in advocating a toleration transcending the boundaries of 
faith—or at least, this is what he suggests in his 1686 inaugural speech. 
This remains the only evidence of his teaching activities—if an inaugural 
speech can be considered part of such activities at all. 

In this Oration on Moses, the eternal doctor of the church, Van Leeuwen 
discusses the connection between Christianity and Judaism. Thanks 
to the laws of Moses we are delivered from ancient superstition, by 
which God had been worshipped in entirely the wrong way.” The hope 
that the Jews will ever convert to Christianity is idle.” Christians and 
Jews do however share the same roots, so each group should respect 
the other: ‘lest Christians fear an affinity with the Jews, or they fear an 
engagement with us. Having the same customs, they should embrace 
one another.” 

Regarding his own teaching activities Van Leeuwen explains why no 
theological disputations were held under his presidency: 


Iam thrilled that under your [i.e. the city's] great authority, there should 
be no place for that tortuous and prickly genre of the disputation, from 
which all true, God-given knowledge, and even God himself, shrinks by 
its own nature. I have learned from long experience that a religion which, 
like ours, is full of mysteries, should only be steered and interpreted by a 
meticulous comparison of passages from Holy Scripture.” 


The plea is illustrative of Van Leeuwen's position: merely from the 
accompanying laudatory poem of the liberal preacher Balthasar Bekker, 
who would publish his ground-breaking work The World Bewitched 
some years later, it is clear Van Leeuwen did not belong to the conser- 
vative Calvinists. 

Expressing aversion to theological disputations is a clear sign of 
Coccejan leanings. Stressing the laws of Moses fits in with Coccejus's 
covenant doctrine.” Furthermore, it is interesting that the refusal to hold 


6 Van Leeuwen, Oratio, 18. 

70 Van Leeuwen, Oratio, 67. 

71 Van Leeuwen, Oratio, 71: ‘ne Christianorum quis Abramidarum necessitudinem 
aut hi nostrorum hominum consuetudinem reformident, sed, utrique moribus facti 
similes, in mutuos ruant amplexus.’ 

7? Van Leeuwen, Oratio, 11: ‘Gaudeo quam maxime vestra autoritate ab hoc loco 
abesse debere disputationum illud genus tortuosum spinosumque, a quo cum ipse, tum 
omnis vera de Deo praecepta cognitio, sua natura tantopere abhorret. Longa enim factus 
sum certior experientia religionem quae, ut nostra, est mysteriis plena, sola et diligenti 
sacrarum literarum collatione esse moderandam atque explanandam.’ 

7 Gedenkboek, 111. 
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Illustration 11: Portrait of Gerbrandus van Leeuwen, between 1685 and 1695; 
painting by David van der Plaes (Historical Collection of the University of 
Amsterdam: http://dpc.uba.uva.nl/portrettencollectie). 
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disputations was based not only on personal conviction or preference, 
but also on a deliberate and active curatorial policy. The City Council 
seems to have judged it important to exclude theological disputes from 
the auditorium. They must have recalled how, after a disputation in the 
auditorium, Blasius got into an argument with Bontekoe, and De Raei 
with Lamzweerde. In the same way the Voetian dispute might have 
caused commotion in the auditorium. 


Conclusion 


The proposition that curators wanted to retain full control, and so to 
prevent disturbances in the auditorium, remains speculative: nonethe- 
less, it is much in agreement with their general tendencies. These 
tendencies are evident from the way in which, in 1686, the chairs 
were deliberately coordinated to supplement one another. With this 
redeployment and expansion the Athenaeum began to look more like 
a small university: now it offered teaching not only in all four facul- 
ties, but—something that astonished a mayor of Deventer’*—also the 
Oriental languages and Greek, along with a considerable attention to 
sacred eloquence. 

This academic self-consciousness must have played a role when Van 
Leeuwen, on his own authority, started to give testimonials to students 
about to take their proponent's examination with the classis. Even in 
Haarlem students were admitted to the proponent's exam after show- 
ing attestations signed by Van Leeuwen. The professors of theology in 
Leiden got wind of this practice. Testimonials given by professors at 
athenaeums were not in accordance with 'the prerogative of the faculties 
and the longstanding practice' of Leiden. The Leiden curators requested 
that their professors write down their objections. They complied with 
this, but unfortunately the archives of Leiden University tell us nothing 
more about the case, so it is unknown if Van Leeuwen took any notice 
of it at all.” He is not explicitly mentioned as a provider of testimonials 
in the minutes of the classis of Amsterdam after 1686. 


™ See pages 105, note 292. 

75 Molhuysen, Bronnen, IV, 85 (04 09 1690), 92 (14 03 1691), 26*-28* (Deductie). 
Through the course of the year candidates, showing their academic testimonials, asked 
the Amsterdam classis to be allowed access to the proponent's examinations. In 1663 
this was done by some students who had previously studied at the Athenaeum. ACA, 
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The matter of the testimonials is characteristic of the role of the Athe- 
naeum. From the beginning of the Dutch Revolt until 1636 the Public 
Church had tried to take the right to organise proponents' exams away 
from the professors of theology at the universities, which it eventually 
succeeded in doing. Groningen was the only university that had found 
a way to keep that right within the faculty, by forming a joint board of 
examiners consisting of professors and representatives of the classis." 
Elsewhere, the role of theology professors was limited to providing 
testimonies about the students' behaviour and their presence at lectures. 
Due to the contest between church and university, this last task was 
formulated clearly. The fact that the provincial synod of North-Holland 
admitted students of illustrious schools to take their proponent's exam 
from 1666 onwards must have bothered the universities." That deci- 
sion proves that the Amsterdam Athenaeum, even without theology, 
had gained during the 1660s the allure of a fully-fledged alternative to 
the university. After 1686 this allure must have become fixed: in fact, 
the Athenaeum by then formed a small but complete urban univer- 
sity —lacking only the right to award doctoral degrees. 

It is clear that this small urban 'university' provided a rather liberal 
education in theological and related subjects. Theological education 
in Amsterdam as a whole can therefore be labelled latitudinarian at 
the end of the century: the Remonstrants had on their side the Carte- 
sians Philippus van Limborch and Jean le Clerc, advocates of radical 
toleration. The Mennonites had their preachers educated by Galenus 
Abrahamsz. de Haan, who was even accused of heresy by his more 
conservative peers.” Lastly, the Athenaeum had a professor who had 
made Christian-Jewish respect and friendship part of his confession of 
faith, along with colleagues such as the Cartesians De Raei and Wol- 
zogen, the eclectic De Bie and the empiricist Bernagie. 


dd. 04 06 1663 (inv.no. 6, fol. 302r: Dion. Denyssen and Joh. Du Pire); dd. 02 07 
1663 (fol. 306v: Dionysius Denyssen); dd. 01 10 1663 (fol. 318v: Nicolai a Gota and 
D. Melchior Veris); dd. 29 10 1663 (fol. 312v: D. Nicolaus a Gota and D. Melchior 
Veris); dd. 29 11 1663 (fol. 324r: Johannes Ubelman). 

76 Kuyper, Opleiding, 517. 

7 Knegtmans, Professoren van de stad, 73 and 447, n. 17. 

7 Dijkema, Doopsgezinden, 28-29. 
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CONCLUSION 


Introduction 


Several questions have been raised in the introduction to this study, 
which I have attempted to answer by an analysis of the organisation 
and the contents of teaching at the Athenaeum. Most of these ques- 
tions concerned the institute's functions. Every educational institute 
possesses a diversity of functions, corresponding to the way in which 
it is used by its students and faculty; this conclusion will summarise 
a number of these functions, with an indication of the most impor- 
tant. The professors themselves will not be considered. Their primary 
consideration was finding a balance between effort, glory and payment. 
It will be more sensible to begin with the two groups constituting the 
professors’ audience; the students and the ‘wise merchants’. These two 
groups often act as a pair. In the archives of the Council of Mayors and 
ex-Mayors and the City Council we repeatedly find the formula that this 
or that decision will be useful to ‘the city and the youth’. This formula 
reflects the function of the Athenaeum, discussed in chapter 1, as an 
institution aiming both at students and at civil society at large. We will 
first discuss the students, the greater of the two elements, and then the 
city. Finally we will answer the question of the Athenaeum's position 
in the academic landscape of the Dutch Republic and beyond. 


The Athenaeum as a traditional institute 
of higher education 


As an incentive for the establishment of the Athenaeum, the City Council 
expressly articulated its ‘bridging’ function; the idea was that young boys 
attending the Athenaeum would be better prepared—both emotionally 
and intellectually—for life at the university. Although this claim was 
something of a platitude, the necessity was real, and genuinely felt. 
This explicit motivation seems to be confirmed by the subjects that 
were initially offered at the Athenaeum: the typical artes of history and 
philosophy, taught by two old-fashioned humanists. 
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Vossius provided few new insights in his teaching of history. He 
primarily taught ecclesiastical history and organised collegia oratoria. 
He also offered private lessons, chiefly in Latin and Greek. Barlaeus's 
teaching was also traditional; as a true humanist he detested scholasti- 
cism, returning in his classes to the original text of Aristotle. Hortensius 
taught mathematics, another traditional arts subject; he was however 
more interested in research, although this was met with some indiffer- 
ence—his lectures on optics were poorly attended. 

Throughout the century, the arts formed the backbone of the Athe- 
naeum. In the first period they were given shape by a strong duo in the 
rhetorical and philosophical arts; the second period was weak in rhetoric 
but strong in philosophy, the latter led by three men; and the third 
period again struck a balance between both departments, with strong 
professors such as Francius, Wolzogen, De Raei and De Bie. Judging 
by the subjects offered, and by how they developed and expanded, the 
Athenaeum was initially an arts school, but gradually came to form a 
small university, although its emphasis remained on the arts. When 
cutbacks were needed in 1679, the city council proposed to discontinue 
medicine but not philosophy, history or law. In fact, medicine continued 
to be taught, and later theology was added as well. But this small urban 
university-like institution was not long-lived: the professor of medicine 
was not succeeded, nor was the theologian in 1712. Successors were 
appointed, nevertheless, in rhetoric and philosophy after the death of 
De Raei in 1702 and Francius in 1704, in the persons of Schallbruch 
and Hemsterhuis. The Oriental languages were also continued. 

Typical of the propaedeutical character of the Athenaeum is its large 
number of philosophical disputations. At the University of Groningen 
half of the extant disputations are dedicated to theology, thirty percent 
to law, four percent to medicine and over ten percent to the arts. Many 
philosophical disputations have survived from the Deventer Athenaeum, 
another preparatory institution.’ At the Amsterdam Athenaeum, where 
no disputations were held on theology, one percent was dedicated to 
law, eighteen percent to medicine (one sixth of which were defended 
under Senguerdius as ‘physical disputations’) and the other 81 percent 
to philosophy. If this ratio is representative, it is indisputable that in 
its first two periods the institute was propaedeutical in nature. The 
growth of medicine stands out; also striking is the paucity of law dis- 
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putations, even though law was the first higher subject to be added to 
the programme. The law curriculum may have been too elementary 
for disputations. The increasing importance of medicine shows that in 
the second period the Athenaeum became an institute where not only 
upper-class children (who mostly read law) but also boys from poorer 
families studied. 

Judging by the contents of these subjects, the Athenaeum offered 
streamed classes. Most disputations were rather basic, being exercise 
disputations, prepared in collegia disputoria and usually intended as 
part of a collegium, or as a chapter of a course. The greater part of these 
disputations were written by the professors themselves. Many disputa- 
tions in the second period went back to texts by Senguerdius or his 
mentor, Burgersdijk; they often derived from the tradition of Iberian 
scholasticism with which these two neo-Aristotelians were familiar. 
The generally basic level accords with two conspicuous facts. Firstly, 
the idea propounded by Senguerdius and confirmed by Klenckius, 
that beginners in philosophy should first make the Aristotelian theory 
their own, and only then be permitted to criticise the tradition. Sec- 
ondly, students never reached this critical stage at the Athenaeum until 
1669. Therefore, a connection can be seen between the basic level of 
Senguerdius's disputations and the Aristotelian character of his teach- 
ing, which aimed at providing basic knowledge. Yet some of the more 
advanced disputations are also indebted to Aristotelian ideas; in only a 
few brief exercitationes and corollaries were new subjects brought up. 
It is likely that these kinds of subjects were addressed in the private 
lessons. It therefore seems that Senguerdius was more careful in his 
semi-public disputations than he was in his private lectures; the same 
carefulness, moreover, is found in his (and his colleagues’) disputation 
theses, where the boundaries between philosophy and theology are 
deliberately maintained. De Bie, too, suppressed the name of Galileo 
from his work, even though Hortensius had tried to bring the famous 
Italian to the Athenaeum in the 1630s. Whence came this anxiety? 

There was no professor of theology to put pressure on the philoso- 
phers; there was, however, a change in the fifties and sixties. After the 
deaths of Vossius and Barlaeus, the Athenaeum and the Remonstrant 
Seminary drifted apart; some orthodox calvinist studied at the Athe- 
naeum; the Bickers’ league had been disposed of, and the Athenaeum 
was now ruled by more moderate regents. 

It was not until the third period that original thoughts finally emerged 
in the arts curriculum. De Bie ventured to depart openly from Aristotle 
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and De Raei was a dedicated Cartesian. De Bie was something of an 
empiricist, as was Bernagie. De Raei, on the other hand, represented 
rationalism, which was also probably propounded by a Coccejan like 
Van Leeuwen, and certainly by Wolzogen, another Cartesian. With 
this, philosophy at the Athenaeum reached maturity. The predictable 
and basic Aristotelian framework no longer dominated; relatively new 
ideas, such as those of De Raei, were introduced. During the first two 
periods logic was taught without interruption, because it offered a foun- 
dation for the other philosophical subjects and for the disciplines of the 
higher faculties. Logic lost this position under De Raei, and therewith 
the teaching of philosophy became less introductory. 

The general teaching gave way to more specialist instruction. For the 
arts this specialisation was made possible by the large number of 
teachers: between 1686 and 1690 as many as five arts professors were 
appointed at the Athenaeum: De Bie, De Raei, Wolzogen, Francius 
and Morinus— compared to three professors who taught law, medicine 
and theology. The three reconstructed school schedules show that the 
number of daily lectures grew steadily during the seventeenth century. 
In addition, the increasing diversity of teaching indicates the growth of 
the Athenaeum as a whole. Moreover, the Athenaeum started to provide 
testimonials with which Amsterdam students could take proponent's 
examinations in Haarlem, to the great irritation of Leiden University. 
The Athenaeum’s students became more and more visible in public life: 
their presence was no longer restricted to professors' houses and the 
auditorium, but could increasingly be found in the anatomical theatre 
and probably also ostensibly amongst the public in the city theatre. 
From all these factors, we can conclude that at the end of the century, 
the Illustrious School acted as if it were a small university, with an 
emphasis on arts teaching, but without the right to grant degrees. 


The Athenaeum as a city venture 


The substance and form of teaching at the Athenaeum demonstrate that 
it was first and foremost a traditional institute of higher education. But 
how does this accord with the message of Barlaeus's Wise merchant? 
In the introduction to this book we drew attention to the increasing 
influence of, and academic orientation towards, a group of citizens and 
regents, from whom came the initiative in founding illustrious schools. 
It is this group addressed by Barlaeus in his speech, and for whom 
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he outlined the practical significance of philosophy. Barlaeus felt the 
need to make his teaching serve the citizens of Amsterdam. But how 
much was the knowledge expounded in the Athenaeum tailored to the 
practical need of the merchants? 

In the matter of the practical utility of the teaching lies a difficulty: 
the status of the adjective 'practical'. The word suggests a direct imple- 
mentation of academic knowledge in society. But can this growing 
consciousness be connected to the ‘new science’ of thinkers from Coper- 
nicus to Newton? The humanists, as representatives of the ‘old science’, 
had always regarded their teaching in practical terms, an aspect which 
emerges chiefly from their several discourses on the advantages of their 
pedagogy. To the humanists, the study of Latin texts was quite practi- 
cal—from these they learnt an international language and good moral 
exempla for the courtroom, or even for their lives. But the foundation 
of the Duytsche Mathematique in Leiden revealed the need for a new 
kind of practical teaching: the implementation of concrete skills such 
as civil engineering and geodesy. In Amsterdam this took the form of 
lectures in navigation, given by Hortensius and De Bie. Hortensius’s 
other lectures, and those of his successor, the mathematician John Pell, 
were poorly attended, but the lectures in marine navigation proved to be 
a great success. De Bie gave these in Dutch, from which we can deduce 
that they were aimed not at young students, but rather at a civic and 
professional audience. 

But the practical results of the new philosophy and of the scientific 
revolution were limited. On a scientific level Descartes caused an 
earthquake, but the consequences of his thought were less keenly felt 
in more workmanlike subjects, such as accounting, military architec- 
ture and geodesy. It is true that De Bie and Senguerdius showed some 
sympathy for empirical research. Theses on the Dutch sea level betray 
an interest in practical matters. But it is noteworthy that these sub- 
jects were brought up principally during private lectures, rather than 
in public disputations. These new voices were therefore little heard 
by the citizens of Amsterdam, who took the opportunity to visit the 
public lectures. From our treatment of the audience composition at the 
lectiones publicae it appeared that adult citizens were regularly present, 
since they had the time and curiosity. In this sense the Athenaeum 
was there for the city, and for the benefit, as Vossius expressed it, of 
the ‘lovers of the muses’. But if the disputations and orations are at all 
representative of the character of public teaching, then they provided to 
the public audience only a summary of what they already knew, or else, 
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if they had some academic training, a refresher course in Aristotle and 
church history. Barlaeus's idea of the wise merchant betrays the sense 
of a new urban awareness, but his teaching itself retains none of this 
sense. None of the professors of the seventeenth century, apart from 
De Bie with his lectures on navigation, provided any practical educa- 
tion. Considering teaching content therefore, there was no orientation 
towards a specific bourgeois culture. 

In a city like Amsterdam, renowned throughout Europe for its reli- 
gious tolerance, one might think to have found some room for ‘the 
new science’; but this was not the dominant cultural ideal. A supremely 
visionary figure like Hortensius, dreaming of his observatory, met with 
little approval from the regents. The Amsterdam burgomasters were 
interested in new scientific developments only when these promised to 
pay some dividend—this was only the case with navigation. Hortensius 
(in mathematics) and Christenius (in law) each emphatically linked the 
benefit of their discipline to the specific circumstances of the city. The 
key reason for bringing Galileo to Amsterdam was the local interest 
in the scholar’s theory of determining longitude at sea—of vital and 
direct importance to the traders of Amsterdam. When Galileo’s method 
showed some practical difficulties in its implementation the Amsterdam 
patriciate immediately lost interest. 

It is remarkable that ‘Cartesian troubles’, so seismic in Leiden and 
Utrecht, did not reach Amsterdam. The Amsterdammers were liberal 
from a socio-religious point of view, rather than scientifically progres- 
sive. Cartesianism could have easily been taught, but the appointment 
fell instead to a moderate Aristotelian like Senguerdius; when the storm 
over Cartesianism finally subsided in the Dutch Republic, at the same 
time that it assailed the universities in France, Spain and Germany,’ 
De Raei was appointed; an old-fashioned Cartesian, and certainly not 
someone pointing forward in the direction of Newton. 

Intellectually speaking, the Athenaeum operated in complete isola- 
tion from the representatives of what has become known as the ‘radical 
Enlightenment’, some of whom lived in Amsterdam during the second 
half of the century. In spite of the upheaval caused here and elsewhere 
by thinkers such as Spinoza, the brothers Koerbagh, Franciscus van den 


? For France, see Brockliss, ‘Natural Philosophy at the University of Paris’, 52; For 
Germany, see Marti, ‘Philosophieunterricht’, 230-231. 
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Enden and Lodewijk Meyer, there is no indication of any discussion of 
their ideas in the extant sources from the Athenaeum. 

The contribution of the Athenaeum to the city is a second element in 
determining its character as a municipal enterprise. All kinds of people 
joined the audience for inaugural, prefatory and occasional orations, 
including regents, scholars, preachers and students' friends and family. 
Moreover, many would have attended the public defence of disputation 
theses dedicated to them. Francius deliberately enhanced his students' 
self-confidence by putting them up on the rostrum, in view of their 
family members—it was a sort of academic theatre for the citizenry. But 
such sessions did not take place every day. Tourists, who usually paid 
a visit to a city's academic institution, often eschewed the Athenaeum; 
and it is doubtful how often the regents and merchants themselves 
attended the public lectures. Gradually the schedules were extended 
into the afternoon, but it is unlikely that merchants could frequent 
afternoon every day. The public lectures, therefore, came over time to 
focus more on regular students than on incidental visitors. 

Two things demonstrate the Athenaeum's lack of independence 
from the city council: its emphasis on private tuition for the sons of 
the patriciate, and its lack of interest in theology. We have shown that 
the regents were deeply concerned for the private tuition of their own 
children and even, if need be, appointed private tutors who competed 
with the city professors. In this sense the Athenaeum was an intimate 
school for the élite of the city's youth; behind the facade of the public 
lectures was a lively and varied practice of private tuition, mostly in 
Latin and Greek. The Athenaeum was thus an instrument of the local 
élite rather than of any bourgeois culture. 

The late introduction of theology into the curriculum is atypical in 
comparison to other institutes of higher education and reflects the 
weak position of the Church. Non-Calvinistic religious communities 
were self-sufficient or could turn to the Athenaeum as a liberal arts 
institute. Apparently the Amsterdam regents needed no reinforcement 
of the Church's position. The ‘victims of Dordt' —Barlaeus, Vossius, and 
Corvinus—were deliberately brought to Amsterdam. Copernicans such 
as Hortensius, and to a certain extent Blaeu, were not only tolerated 
but cherished; the regents even debated appointing controversial figures 
such as Grotius and Galileo, neither of whom could accept their offers, 
due to government strictures on their (perceived) religious liberalism. 
The long absence of a theologian indicates perhaps a fear that religion 
might gain too much influence—rather a Vossius than a Voetius, in 
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other words. On account of this absence, no great religious conflicts 
arose within the Athenaeum. Individual professors irritated the church 
council (probably Hortensius in 1636 and certainly Klenckius in 1663), 
but the council could only go through the motions of making a formal 
but fruitless complaint. As one of the few founders of its own school, 
and within this minority definitely the most powerful, Amsterdam had 
deliberately not styled itself as a seminarium reipublicae et ecclesiae, but 
instead limited its function to the res publica. 

The emphasis on res publica was brought out by a discipline tradi- 
tionally important to the regent class: law. This preference comes to 
light, for instance, in Vossius's 1639 realisation that he would have to 
devote more time to secular history, although his own preference was 
for church history. Roman history went hand in hand with politics 
and offered much more substance for the future careers of the regents. 
These regents had less sympathy for the sons of ministers, who often 
went to study theology. For these children, the system of scholarships, 
enabling future ministers to study theology in Leiden, together with 
the arts teaching that the Athenaeum offered was sufficient. From the 
start of the second period, however, a shift took place: Snippendael was 
appointed as a botanist as a boon to apothecaries. Blasius and Bernagie 
were both active at the Athenaeum as well as in other aspects of medi- 
cine. Yet they bridged the gap only partly: their teaching had a func- 
tion which differed from that of their activities outside the auditorium. 
By excluding theology, the regents hoped to retain power over ‘their 
Athenaeum and prevent upheaval in the auditorium. 

The Athenaeum may be seen as an instrument of local, civic culture, 
when it comes to its representative function for Amsterdam as an 
important city, the self-interest of patrician families, and their power 
over the Church, but this did not translate into any educational ideol- 
ogy. The Athenaeum's curriculum was not adjusted to the assumed 
emancipation of the ‘citizen’. The public lectures at best offered citizens 
a means of keeping their knowledge at a basic level. 


The Athenaeum in the academic landscape 


In its organisation and content the education at the Athenaeum was 
comparable to that at the universities. Teaching methods such as colle- 
gium privatum, lectio publica and disputatio were standard at the Athe- 
naeum as they were at other institutions. The salaries of the professors 
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were comparable to those elsewhere, and if it was deemed important to 
retain a specific professor they could sometimes be higher. Furthermore 
there was a series lectionum and regular holidays were observed. The 
Athenaeum was therefore a serious ‘player’ in the academic world: it 
bought professors away from other athenaeums and universities and 
lost them in that same way. The professors, like anywhere else, were 
part of the Republic of Letters—as evidenced by the letters of Vossius, 
Barlaeus and Francius, and those of Hortensius to Gassendi, of Isaac 
Vossius to Ravius and of Christiaan Huygens to De Bie. Wolzogen's 
pamphlets on the Interpres and the dispute between Francius and 
Perizonius also demonstrate the healthy participation of Athenaeum 
professors in the Republic of Letters. 

As an educational institute the Athenaeum sought connections to the 
universities. Usually the level of teaching was rather simplistic, focused 
on the arts, on a basic knowledge of Aristotle or on the foundations of 
law or anatomy. At a preparatory level the Athenaeum competed with 
the University of Leiden. With that the Athenaeum had the bridging 
function envisaged by its founders and frequently confirmed by its 
professors. But the Athenaeum had more to offer. When students were 
capable and motivated, competition with the universities took place 
on an advanced level. This competition grew more intense towards 
the end of the seventeenth century. Moreover, the leaning towards the 
universities and partial adoption of their curriculum is confirmed by 
the study patterns of the students of the Athenaeum. 

Up to the 1670s, then, élite sons clearly received a basic humanist 
and Aristotelian education at the Athenaeum. Even afterwards, new 
developments in the scholarly and scientific world did not influence the 
educational curriculum that boys followed before their twenties. Petrus 
Francius, a key figure in the last decades of the century, stood out as a 
traditional humanist, dedicated to the same ideas as those underlying 
Vossius's teaching, and almost desperately trying to bring his students 
to an adequate proficiency in Latin. 


The Athenaeum: humanism in 
an age of science 


In recent years, a great deal of attention has been devoted to the Dutch 
Republic as the birthplace of the Enlightenment, above all by Jonathan 
Israel in his magnificent study Radical Enlightenment. It should be 
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stressed, though, that the magistrates, ministers, and medics of the 
Netherlands were raised in an entirely humanist manner, and felt no 
need to break with this tradition. It is hard to imagine how a mental 
hard drive etched so deeply at an early age could be reprogrammed 
later on in life; as Brockliss put it, describing France: However sweetly 
the sirens of the Enlightenment might sing in his ears, a member of the 
liberal professional élite must have normally found the convictions of his 
formative years, initially at least, stubbornly adamantine’.’ The eclectic 
Aristotelians started from Aristotle and had no intention of overturning 
the established tradition: they merely tried to incorporate new pheno- 
mena within the old framework, with the necessary modifications. In 
this regard, they were much in line with the eclectic philosophers of 
France and Portugal from the end of the 1640s onwards, although it 
remains difficult to shelter individual Aristotelians under any common 
aegis.* Nevertheless, that so much attention was paid to physics itself, 
however traditional it remained in the disputations, reflects a deeper 
interest in this subject, current all over Europe: from the middle of the 
century onwards, physics simply could not be ignored, irrespective of 
one's particular opinions about the new science? One miscellaneous 
disputation from Amsterdam in 1660, ‘gleaned from the field of phi- 
losophy’, presented not only the usual theses logicae, physicae and 
metaphysicae, but also theses rhetoricae, anatomicae, pneumatologicae 
and opticae—from which it is clear that the array of subjects covered 
by the Aristotelian framework was rapidly expanding. 

Not only Cartesianism failed to reach Amsterdam for two decades. 
There is also a complete lack of any reference to Pierre Gassendi, 
even though he was in regular correspondence with the Hortensius. 
Gassendi's mechanist views, alongside those of Descartes, provoked 
outcries of indignation at French universities, but these, evidently, did 
not trouble Amsterdam." 

Clearly, the humanist tradition did not come to an end in the mid-six- 
teenth century. During the 1630s there was a proliferation of illustrious 
schools in the northern Netherlands, but the new formula was short- 


> Brockliss, French Higher Education, 180-181. 

* Brockliss, French Higher Education, 371; shown in detail in a case-study: Blair, 
“The Teaching of Natural Philosophy’, 121. 

5 For the situation at the Dutch universities, see Vermij, Calvinist Copernicans, 159. 

$ Gisbertus Kriex, Spicilegium variarum positionum ex agro philosophico passim 
collectarum, dd. 09 06 1660. 
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lived: the only ones which achieved success were those which copied 
the didactic principles, organisation, and curriculum of the universities.? 
Genuinely innovative schools, like Breda, soon withered away. Others, 
such as those in Bois-le-Duc, Dordrecht, and Rotterdam, were too small 
to survive. The Illustrious School of Harderwijk survived only because 
of its promotion to university status in 1648. After the mid-century, 
the humanist tradition, with Latin as its vehicle, seems to have revived. 
The Leiden engineering school, the Duytsche Mathematique, founded in 
1600 by the stadtholder Maurice of Orange himself, never gained the 
respect of Leiden University professors because its classes were given in 
Dutch. Even so, it attained some success; but increasing specialisation 
and the development of a theory-based component to the curriculum 
led to the introduction of Latin classes in 1670, and the school itself 
was closed in 1681.? Its history shows that practical knowledge was 
confined to the realm of the vernacular, while theory was perceived 
to belong to the domain of Latin. Innovative illustrious schools, with 
a low academic profile in terms of size and organisation, were on the 
wrong side of the growing gap between Latin and the vernacular: in 
1684 Pierre Bayle stated that Latin classes in Rotterdam were far less 
popular than those given in French.’ 

For the surviving illustrious schools, philology, history, and eloquence 
remained at the core of the curriculum. There was no conflict between 
the scholastic language of Aristotelian logics and the literary language 
of humanist rhetoric. At the Amsterdam Athenaeum, the humanists 
had never adopted, as an alternative to Aristotelian logic, the rhe- 
torical dialectics of Agricola, Melanchthon, or Ramus. The absence of 
Ramus in the period 1632-1649 is especially surprising, since he was 
so influential in (Central) Europe, and also at institutes comparable 
to the Amsterdam Athenaeum—the illustrious schools in Deventer, 
Herborn and Steinfurt." This may be a sign that the Athenaeum was 
modelled on Johannes Sturm's famous gymnasium in Strasbourg, where 
Ramus was likewise ignored. It also suggests that the Athenaeum, in 
its early phase, had more in common with university than with Latin 
Schools, since, at least in Germany, universities eschewed Ramus in 


* Frijhoff, L'École illustre’, 79. 

? Frijhoff, ‘L’Ecole illustre’, 75; Otterspeer, Groepsportret I, 202. 

0 Frijhoff, 'L'École illustre’, 80-81. 

1 For Ramism in Deventer, see De Haan, ‘Deventer’, 32. For Herborn and Steinfort, 
see the following note. 
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favour of Aristotle." Scholars seemed to perceive no border between 
what Ann Moss, focusing on the early sixteenth century, has termed 
the two ‘speech communities’ of syllogistic and humanist reasoning." 
It should be stressed that one encounters very little actual syllogistic 
reasoning in the Amsterdam disputations on physics and ethics; the 
theses rather state definitions, often using the four Aristotelian causes 
as a structuring device. Another reason for the peaceful co-existence of 
scholastics and humanists was the lack of religious differences between 
them. Holland was hit by many religious and philosophical controver- 
sies in the seventeenth century: Coornhert vs. Lipsius, Remonstrants 
vs. Counter-Remonstrants, Cartesians vs. Aristotelians, Voetians vs. 
Coccejans. All these battles were fought on the same soil within the 
space of a hundred years. But whatever central issue was at stake in 
the ensuing debates, it was not the status of the humanist tradition of 
dialectical argumentation, nor the rhetorical use of topoi. Humanist 
education was simply a tool. Cartesians and Aristotelians, Voetians 
and Coccejans, all shared the same background. 

The knowledge embodied in ancient texts played a central role in 
the humanist educational program, and its status was indeed contested 
by Descartes. This was not solely because he regarded such knowledge 
as wrong, but also because he opposed the empiricist approach of the 
leading figures in this tradition, and especially Aristotle himself. More- 
over, late humanist scholars such as Joseph Scaliger had applied similar 
methods of observation and comparison to ancient texts, trusting in 
their ability to make conjectures and reach new conclusions. Descartes 
may have boasted that his library was empty; but the humanists of 
his age, especially those with antiquarian bent, hardly took all ancient 
observations for granted, and grew still less trusting towards the end of 
the century. Even the traditional humanist Vossius grasped that future 
scholars would add to the knowledge of the world. Humanism in the 


? Freedman, “The Diffusion of the Writings of Petrus Ramus’, 99-100, 111-112, 
123, 128, 137, 239-240. Ramus was a Calvinist, while Melanchthon and Sturm were 
Lutherans; it is doubtful, however, whether these denominations had any influence on 
the spread of their ideas, since even Jesuit commentaries on Aristotle—albeit medi- 
ated by the Calvinist Burgersdijk—were central to the teaching of philosophy at the 
Athenaeum in the 1650s and 1660s. For Sturm's school as a model for the illustrious 
school or gymnasium, see Frijhoff and Spies, 1650, 254 and Menk, Die Hohe Schule 
Herborn in ihrer Frühzeit, 115-120. 
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Netherlands continued to flourish: in the second half of the century, 
represented by Johannes Frederic Gronovius, Nicholas Heinsius, Isaac 
Vossius, Johannes Georg Graevius and others. It is true that they 
increasingly transformed themselves into philological specialists. But 
philology, the main beneficiary of the humanist tradition, remained 
central to academic education. The study of the Bible in its original 
languages, for instance, could still spark fierce theological debate. As 
is clear from the example of Johannes de Raei, pure rationalist Carte- 
sianism had reached a dead end at the end of the seventeenth century. 
The former adversaries of the Cartesians, the Aristotelians, had already 
faded away. While the empiricists began their triumphal march through 
the eighteenth century, the humanists remained on the scene. The 
querelle des anciens et moderns may have dealt a considerable blow to 
the humanists, who were increasingly specialist, but their rhetorical 
eloquence and their scrutiny of ancient texts were kept alive, regarded 
as a vital part of the early stages of any academic career. Young men 
of the eighteenth century continued to learn Latin by copious reading 
and imitation of the classics, incorporating the moral messages in the 
text uncovered by teachers and commentaries. 

The evidence from the teaching practices at the Amsterdam Athe- 
naeum in the Golden Age can only support the conclusion drawn by 
Anthony Grafton: ‘Humanism lived, deep into the age of science'.^ 


55 Grafton, "Ihe New Science and the Traditions of Humanism’, 117. 
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APPENDIX 2 


GEOGRAPHICAL ORIGINS OF STUDENTS DEFENDING 
DISPUTATIONS, 1650-1670 


On the basis of the disputations it is possible to establish the geogra- 
phical backgrounds of the student population. As far as we know, a 
student's place of origin had no consequences for his qualification to 
defend disputations as a respondens. We have drawn up two tables for 
the period 1650-1670. It should be noted that for the period 1664-1670 
there are so few disputations that the conclusion that ‘100 percent of the 
respondents came from Amsterdam’ in table 2 has been drawn perhaps 
too easily. The tables prove that some 22 percent of the respondentes 
in the latter period came from outside Amsterdam. Nine percent were 
from Holland, most of whom grew up in the south of the province: these 
students do not outnumber those coming from West Frisia or other 
parts of northern Holland, but seem to have defended theses five times 
more frequently. It should be noted, however, that this distribution is 
skewed by one remarkably active student, Gisbertus Kriex. On the basis 
of the disputations of this period, one would have to conclude that only 
one out of five students came from outside Amsterdam. 

The data reveal little about the participation of foreign students. From 
the first period, we know the names of a number of Swedish and Polish 
students who took private lessons. The real number of foreign students 
may have been considerably larger than the figures below suggest. But 
is it very unlikely that they equalled the number of students native to 
Amsterdam. 
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Table 1: Places of origin of respondentes, 1650-1670, cumulative, 
in absolute numbers 





Place of Origin Students Disputations 
Amsterdam 104 250 
Outside Amsterdam: 29 
Northern Holland: 5 Enkhuizen 1 1 
Haarlem 1 1 
Purmerend 1 
Weesp 2 2 
Southern Holland: 7 Leiden 2 3 
Utrecht 1 8 
The Hague 2 5 
Delft 1 4 
Rotterdam 1 1 
Brabant: 2 Breda 1 1 
Bergen op Zoom 1 1 
Friesland: 1 Sneek 1 3 
Stad en lande: 2 Groningen 2 3 
Denmark: 1 Copenhagen 1 1 
Sweden: 1 Sweden 1 4 
Poland: 2 Danzig 2 3 
Germany: 5 Prussia 1 1 
Hannover 2 3 
Naumburg 1 1 
Koblenz 1 1 
Southern 
Netherlands: 2 Brussels 1 3 
Tongeren 1 1 
France: 1 Saintes 1 1 
Total numbers 133 302 
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APPENDIX 3 


EASTER AND PENTECOST HOLIDAYS 
AT THE ATHENAEUM 


Several professors at the Athenaeum mention holidays at Easter and 
Pentecost.' As these are moveable feasts, each year must be considered 
separately in establishing the length of the holidays. Only in 1651, 1653, 
1658 and 1659 are enough disputations are known to be able to establish 
these durations. 


1651: Easter Monday: 10 April; disputations on 1 and 27 April; 6, 13 
and 17 May; 10 and 21 June. 


1653: Easter Monday: 14 April; Pentecost Monday: 2 June; disputations 
on 7 April; 3, 10 and 21 May; 18 June. 


1658: Easter Monday: 22 April; Pentecost Monday 10 June; disputations 
on 3 April; 15, 18, 22 and 29 May. 


1659: Easter Monday: 14 April; Pentecost Monday: 2 June; disputations 
on 7 and 12 April; 3, 10, 17, 24 and 26 May; 11, 17, 23 and 24 June. 


(E = Easter Monday; P = Pentecost Monday; X = disputation; the inflated lines indicate 
the maximum length of the holidays): 


| April | May | June | 
date 1------10--------- 20:52 30/1----10—------20------- Siles 10: EEE 30 
EE e ui ON a |) SER AO ER 
(Geek ek 
Th nl ee Neenee teel) 
okeee keken eee kee 


1 Vossius to Pontanus, dd. 23 07 1639 (Epp. Col.I, nr. 360): ‘Ab annis XXXV non 
ita graviter aegrotavi ac omni eo tempore quod inter Paschae et Pentecostes ferias 
intercessit Barlaeus to Cunaeus, dd. 24 05 1632 (Blok, Barlaeus melancholic, 45): 
"Coepi privatim docere, ad lectiones publicas (si Deus volet) reversurus statim a feriis 
Pentecostes.” Pentecost that year fell on 30 and 31 May. 
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In 1651, Easter Sunday was on April 9th; from 1 to 27 April (25 days) 
there were no disputations. Pentecost was on 29 May; between 17 May 
and 10 June there were no disputations (23 days). In 1653 a disputation 
was held on the day after Pentecost. In 1659 there were two disputations 
on Easter Sunday, but these were special occasions: Alexander de Bie 
let two of his students defend theses about an eclipse which took place 
at Easter in that year.? These two disputations have been discarded. 

The results suggest that the Easter holiday lasted between 26 and 41 
days. The Pentecost holiday, meanwhile, was between 16 and 28 days. 
Assuming that more disputations were held than have survived, it is 
wise to keep to the minimum lengths and round the numbers down. 
It would then appear that the Easter holiday lasted for three weeks and 
the Pentecost holiday two weeks. 


? Lucas Hooft, Quaestionum illustrium tertia, dd. 12 04 1659; Joachimus ab Hoor- 
nenburgh, Quaestionum illustrium quarta, dd. 12 04 1659. 


SOURCES 


Unpublished sources 


Municipal archives and state archives 


The numbers given in the footnotes refer to the inventory numbers; the archive numbers 
are given below. 


ACA 
AOH 
ALS 
ARB 
FAH 
GAA 
GM 
PKR 
RAP 
RAU 
ND 
RBOB 
VR 


Acta Classis Amsterdam, GAA, archive no. 379 

Archief van de Orde van Hoogleraren, GAA, archive no. 282 
Archief van de Latijnse School, GAA, archive no. 260 

Archief van de Remonstrantse Broederschap, RAU, archive no. 82 
Familiearchief Huydecoper, RAU 

Gemeente-archief Amsterdam 

Groot-Memoriael, GAA, archive no. 5023 

Protocollen Kerkenraad, GAA, archive no. 376 

Rapiamussen, GAA archive no. 5039 

Rijksarchief Utrecht 

Notulenboek Doopsgezinden, GAA, archive no. 1120 

Resoluties van Burgemeesters en Oud-burgemeesters, GAA, archive no. 5024 
Vroedschapsresoluties, GAA, archive no. 5025 


University Libraries (manuscript letters) 


RUG 
UBA 
UBL 

Harl 
Rawl 


Rijksuniversiteit Groningen, Universiteitsbibliotheek 
Universiteitsbibliotheek Amsterdam 

Univeristeitsbibliotheek Leiden 

British Library, London; Harleian collection (microfilm UBA) 
Bodleian Library, Oxford: Rawlinson collection (microfilm UBA) 
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SOURCES 


Published sources 


Bibliography of seventeenth-century Amsterdam disputations 


The majority of these disputations are listed in the card-file system of Sape van der 
Woude, which is kept at the Special Collections department of the Amsterdam Uni- 
versity Library. In addition, a considerable number of titles has been reconstructed 
on the basis of the consecutively-numbered disputations, by filling in the numbers 
missing from the series. These reconstructed titles have been labelled as Anonymous. 
Van der Woude seldom added the shelf-marks of the disputations found in libraries 
outside the Netherlands. Not all of the titles given by him could be retrieved in the 
catalogues of those libraries. 





ANM = Académie Nationale de Médicine, Paris 
Basel =  Universitütsbibliothek Basel 
BL = British Library, London 
BN =  Bibliothéque National, Paris 
Frl. =  Hauptbibliothek Erlangen 
Gott. = Göttingen, Niedersächsische Staats- und Universitätsbibliothek 
Herborn Theologisches Seminar der Evang. Kirche in Hessen und Nassau, 
Herborn 
Kiel =  Christian-Albrechts-Universitàt, Universitatsbibliothek, Kiel 
KMB = Kopenhagen Medische Bibliotheek 
LCPh = Library Company of Philadelphia (microfilm UBA; not catalogued) 
NLM - National Library of Medicine, Bethesda 
ULD = Universitäts- und Landesbibliothek Düsseldorf 
UBA =  Universiteitsbibliotheek Universiteit van Amsterdam 
UBL =  Universiteitsbibliotheek Universiteit Leiden 
Van Lennep = mentioned in Van Lennep, Memorabilia (no texts given) 
Vel.Mus. = Veluws Museum, Harderwijk 
Wellcome = The Wellcome Library, London 
Responding Title of disputation Date Praeses Shelf mark 
student 
Abnes, Henricus Disputationum physicarum 1653 03 03  Klenckius UBA: 1924 
quinta H 10-5 
De causa formali 
Abnes, Henricus Disputationum physicarum 1653 06 18  Klenckius UBA: 1924 
duodecima H 10-12 
De sono, odore et sapore 
Akendam, Disputationum 1653 07 16 _Klenckius UBA: 1924 
Godefridus ab physicarum decima H 10-15; 
quinta 
De tempore BN Imp. [Rz-903 
Alewyn, Martinus Disputationum physicarum 1653 0329 Klenckius UBA: 1924 
septima H 10-7 
De quantitate 
Anonymous Disputationum logicarum 1653 00 00 Senguerdius 
prima 
Anonymous Disputationum logicarum 1653 00 00 Senguerdius 


secunda 
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Table (cont.) 

Responding Title of disputation Date Praeses Shelf mark 

student 

Anonymous Disputationum logicarum 1653 0000 Senguerdius 
tertia 

Anonymous Disputationum logicarum 1653 00 00 Senguerdius 
quarta 

Anonymous Disputationum logicarum 1654 00 00 Senguerdius 
sexta 

Anonymous Disputationum logicarum 1654 00 00 Senguerdius 
decima 

Anonymous Disputationum logicarum 1654 00 00 Senguerdius 
undecima 

Anonymous Disputationum logicarum 1654 00 00  Senguerdius 
tredecima 

Anonymous Disputationum logicarum 1655 00 00  Senguerdius 
decima quarta 

Anonymous Disputationum logicarum 1655 00 00 Senguerdius 
decima quinta 

Anonymous Disputationum logicarum 1656 00 00 Senguerdius 
decima sexta 

Anonymous Disputationum logicarum 1656 00 00 Senguerdius 
decima septima 

Anonymous Disputationum logicarum 1656 0000 Senguerdius 
duodevicesima 

Anonymous Disputationum logicarum 1656 00 00 Senguerdius 
undevicesima 

Anonymous Disputationum logicarum 1656 00 00 Senguerdius 
vicesima 

Anonymous Disputationum logicarum 1656 09 00 — Senguerdius 
vicesima prima 

Anonymous Disputationum logicarum 1656 00 00 Senguerdius 
vicesima secunda 

Anonymous Disputationum logicarum 1656 00 00 Senguerdius 
vicesima tertia 

Anonymous Disputationum logicarum 1656 00 00 Senguerdius 
vicesima quarta 

Anonymous Disputationum logicarum 1656 00 00 Senguerdius 
vicesima quinta 

Anonymous Disputationum logicarum 1656 00 00 Senguerdius 
vicesima sexta 

Anonymous Disputationum logicarum 1656 00 00 Senguerdius 
vicesima septima 

Anonymous Disputationum logicarum 1656 00 00 Senguerdius 
vicesima octava 

Anonymous Disputationum logicarum 1656 00 00 Senguerdius 
vicesima nona 

Anonymous Disputationum logicarum 1656 00 00 Senguerdius 
tricesima 
[De divisione?] 

Anonymous Disputationum logicarum 1656 00 00 Senguerdius 


tricesima prima 
[De argumentatione?] 
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Table (cont.) 

Responding Title of disputation Date Praeses Shelf mark 

student 

Anonymous Disputationum logicarum 1656 00 00  Senguerdius 
tricesima quinta 

Anonymous Exercitium philosophicum 16600000 Bie, de 
primum 

Anonymous Exercitium philosophicum 16600000 Bie, de 
secundum 

Anonymous Exercitium philosophicum 16600000 Bie, de 
tertium 

Anonymous Exercitium philosophicum 1660 00 00 Bie, de 
quartum 

Anonymous Exercitium philosophicum 16600000 Bie, de 
quintum 

Anonymous Exercitium philosophicum 16600000 Bie, de 
sextum 

Anonymous Disputationum medicarum 166105 00 Blasius 
De Hydropa prima 

Anonymous Exercitatio ethico-politica 1662 00 00  Klenckius 
prima 
circa ius belli ac pacis 

Anonymous Exercitatio ethico-politica 1662 00 00  Klenckius 
secunda 
circa ius belli ac pacis 

Anonymous Exercitatio ethico-politica 1662 00 00  Klenckius 
tertia 
circa ius belli ac pacis 

Anonymous Exercitatio ethico-politica 1662 00 00  Klenckius 
quarta 
circa ius belli ac pacis 

Anonymous Exercitatio ethico-politica 1662 00 00 Klenckius 
quinta 
circa ius belli ac pacis 

Anonymous Exercitatio ethico-politica 1662 00 00  Klenckius 
sexta 
circa ius belli ac pacis 

Anonymous Exercitatio ethico-politica 1662 00 00  Klenckius 
septima 
circa ius belli ac pacis 

Anonymous Exercitatio ethico-politica 1662 00 00 Klenckius 
octava 
circa ius belli ac pacis 

Anonymous Exercitatio ethico-politica 1662 00 00  Klenckius 
nona 
circa ius belli ac pacis 

Anonymous Exercitatio ethico-politica 1662 00 00  Klenckius 
decima 
circa ius belli ac pacis 

Anonymous Exercitatio ethico-politica 1662 00 00 Klenckius 


undecima 
circa ius belli ac pacis 
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Table (cont.) 

Responding Title of disputation Date Praeses Shelf mark 

student 

Anonymous Exercitatio ethico-politica 1662 00 00 Klenckius 
duodecima 
circa ius belli ac pacis 

Anonymous Exercitatio ethico-politica 1662 00 00  Klenckius 
decima tertia 
circa ius belli ac pacis 

Anonymous Exercitatio ethico-politica 1662 00 00 Klenckius 
decima quarta 
circa ius belli ac pacis 

Anonymous Exercitatio ethico-politica 1662 00 00 Klenckius 
decima quinta 
circa ius belli ac pacis 

Anonymous Disputationum physicarum 16630000 Klenckius 
prima 

Anonymous Disputationum physicarum 1663 0000 Klenckius 
secunda 

Anonymous Disputationum physicarum 1663 0000 Klenckius 
tertia 

Anonymous Disputationum physicarum 1663 00 00  Klenckius 
quarta 

Anonymous Disputationum physicarum 1663 0000 — Klenckius 
quinta 

Anonymous Disputationum physicarum 16630000  Klenckius 
sexta 

Anonymous Disputationum physicarum 1663 00 00  Klenckius 
septima 

Anonymous Disputationum physicarum 1663 0000 — Klenckius 
octava 

Anonymous Disputationum physicarum 16630000  Klenckius 
nona 

Anonymous Disputationum physicarum 16630000  Klenckius 
decima 

Anonymous Disputationum physicarum 1663 00 00  Klenckius 
undecima 

Anonymous Disputationum physicarum 16630000  Klenckius 
duodecima 

Anonymous Disputationum physicarum 1663 0000 — Klenckius 
decima tertia 

Anonymous Disputationum physicarum 16630000  Klenckius 
decima quarta 

Anonymous Disputationum physicarum 16630000  Klenckius 
decima quinta 

Anonymous Disputationum physicarum 16630000  Klenckius 
decima sexta 

Anonymous Disputationum physicarum 16630000  Klenckius 
decima septima 

Anonymous Disputationum physicarum 16630000 — Klenckius 
duodevicesima 

Anonymous Disputationum physicarum 16630000  Klenckius 


undevicesima 
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Table (cont.) 
Responding Title of disputation Date Praeses Shelf mark 
student 
Anonymous Disputationum physicarum 1663 00 00 Klenckius 
vicesima 
Anonymous Disputationum physicarum 1663 0000 Klenckius 
vicesima prima 
[De meteoris prima?] 
Anonymous Disputatio medica de usu 1667 06 00 Blasius 
lienis prima 
Anonymous Collegii ethici publici 1669 0000 Bie, de 
disputatio prima 
Anonymous Collegii logici publici 1669 0000 Bie, de UBL QU. 
disputatio prima Amsterdam GU 
Anonymous Collegii logici publici 1669 0000 Bie, de 
disputatio secunda 
Anonymous Collegii logici publici 1669 0000 Bie, de 
disputatio quarta 
Anonymous Collegii logici publici 1669 0000 Bie, de UBL QU. 
disputatio sexta Amsterdam GU 
Anonymous Disputatio philosophica 1669 0000  Raei, de 
De philosophia in genere 
prima 
Anonymous Disputatio philosophica 1669 00 00  Raei, de 
De philosophia in genere 
secunda 
Anonymous Selectarum disputationum 1671 00 00  Raei, de 
De logica vulgari quarta 
Anonymous Selectarum disputationum 1671 00 00  Raei, de 
De logica vulgari quinta 
Anonymous Selectarum disputationum 1671 00 00 . Raei, de 
De logica vulgari sexta 
Arens, Daniel Disputatio philosophica 1669 05 22  Raei, de UBL Diss. 
De methodo recte A'dam 1669 
utendi ratione in scientiis 
Arens, Daniel Disputatio philosophica 1669 12 14  Raei, de UBL Diss. 
De philosophia in genere A'dam 1669 
quarta de Aristotelis 
emendatione 
Arp, Joh. ab Disputationum physicarum 1653 0407  Klenckius UBA: 1924 H 10-8 
octava 
De finitate 
Arsenius, Egbertus Disputationum logicarum 165609 13  Senguerdius UBA: Br. 510-10 
vicesima nona 
De definitione 
Arsenius, Egbertus Disputationum logicarum 1656 11 18  Senguerdius UBA: Br. 510-9 
tricesima quarta De 
syllogismo composito 
Backer, Cornelius Disputatio physica 165003 19  Senguerdius LCPh 1216 
De dentibus Q Log 21 
Bardoel, Johannes Disputatio logica De signo 16620118 Senguerdius LCPh 1216 


Q Log 60 
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Table (cont.) 
Responding Title of disputation Date Praeses Shelf mark 
student 
Bartrant, Arnoldus Disputatio ethica De 16520127 Senguerdius LCPh 1216 
fortitudine Q Log 74 
Bassecour, Disputatio physica 1664 12 10  Senguerdius LCPh 1216 
Fabricius dela ^ Miscellanea Q Log 89 
Bernagie, Petrus Disputatio philosophica De 1675 07 13  Raei, de Frl. 
interpretatione sive sermone 
undecima 
Bicker a Swieten, Disputatio physica De mundo 16500525 Senguerdius UBA: Br. 510-15; 
Gerardus 1216 Q Log 1 
Bicker a Swieten, Disputatio physica De 16501214  Senguerdius LCPh 1216 Q 
Gerardus meteoris aqueis Log 11 
Bicker a Swieten, ^ Disputationum physicarum 16510100 Senguerdius | UBA:2002c23-30 
Gerardus prima De natura physicae et 
principiis corporis naturalis 
Bicker a Swieten, ^ Disputationum physicarum 16510304  Senguerdius UBA: 2002 c 23-35 
Gerardus sexta De elementis in genere 
et ut partes mundi sunt 
Bicker a Swieten, ^ Disputationum physicarum 1651 0428  Senguerdius UBA: 2002 c 23-40 
Gerardus undecima De meteoris in 
genere, ignitis, ventis et 
terrae motu in specie 
Bicker a Swieten, ^ Disputationum physicarum 16510621 Senguerdius UBA: 2002 c 23-45 
Gerardus decima sexta De anima 
vegetativa 
Biersel, Jacobus Disputatio medica De 167102 00 Blasius BL 1185.i.15. 
Hieronymus anasarca (28.) + 
1185.k.11.(52.) 
Blasius, Johannes Disputatio physica De sceleto 16580629 Senguerdius LCPh 1216 Q 
Leonardi secunda Log 24; 
BN, Impr. 
[4- Tal8-50 
Blasius, Johannes Disputatio physica De sceleto 1658 12 11 Senguerdius LCPh 1216 Q 
Leonardi quinta Log 27 
Boddens, Exercitatio optica De arcu 16580327  Bie,de BL 537.£27.(18.) 
Abrahamus thaumantidis 
Boddens, Exercitatio astronomica 1657 12 15 Bie, de UBA: Br. 510-4; 
Abrahamus De terra ac solis et lunae en BL 531.1.2.(10.) 
maculis 
Boddens, Petrus Exercitatio anatomica De 16631031 Blasius BL 1185.i.15.(06.); 
intestinis NLM 2035008 R 
Boel, Tobias jr. Disputatio iuridica De 1699 1209 Broeck, v.d. Vel.Mus. 
differentiis inter mutuum et 
depositum 
Boerwael, Quaestionum illustrium 1659 05 03 Bie, de BL 537.£27.(19.) 
Conradus a quinta De admirandis 
oculorum pars prior 
Bogaard, Stephanus Disputatio iuridica De pactis 16941215 Broeck, v.d. NB Wien 114.823-B 
Bolwerck, Thomas Disputatio logica De 1663 07 04  Senguerdius LCPh 1216 Q 


enunciationum affectationibus 


Log 61 





378 SOURCES 
Table (cont.) 
Responding Title of disputation Date Praeses Shelf mark 
student 
Bolwerck, Thomas Disputatio physica De 1663 09 12 Senguerdius LCPh 1216 Q Log 3 
elementis in genere 
Bolwerck, Thomas Disputatio oeconomica 1663 1205 Senguerdius LCPh1216QLog77 
De societate coniugali 
Bolwerck, Thomas Disputatio metaphysica 1665 0124 Senguerdius LCPh1216QLog90 
miscellanea 
Bolwerck, Thomas Disputatio metaphysica 16650211 Senguerdius LCPh1216QLog91 
miscellanea 
Bolwerck, Thomas Disputatio physica De 1665 03 04 Senguerdius LCPh1216QLog34 
remora altera 
Bolwerck, Thomas Positiones miscellaneae 166509 05 Senguerdius LCPh1216QLog87 
Bosch, Petrus Disputatio anatomica 16741218 Blasius KMB 
van den De corpore humano secunda 
Bragletius, Disputatio physica De osse 16580529 Senguerdius LCPh 1216 Q 
Johannes Log 22; 
BN Impr. [Rz.-895 
Bragletius, Disputatio physica De 1659 0222  Senguerdius LCPh 1216 
Johannes cartilagine Q Log 30 
Brandtlight, Disputatio mathematica 16581123  Bie,de BL 536.£.10.(4*) 
Joannes De acus magneticae 
inconstanti deviatione 
Broeckhuysen, Quaestionum illustrium 1659 0407 Bie, de UBA: Br. 510-5-1; 
Wilhelmus a secunda De corona BL 537.g.32.(22.) 
Hieronis Syracusarum regis 
Broeckhuysen, Quaestionum illustrium 16590631  Bie,de BL 537.f.16.(10.) 
Wilhelmus a decima tertia De orbe (sic) 
terrarum habitabili prior 
Butler, Josephus Disputatio philosophica 167305 10 — Raei, de Erl. 
De interpretatione sive 
sermone prima 
Butler, Josephus Disputatio philosophica 1673 05 14 Raei de Erl. 
De interpretatione sive 
sermone secunda 
Butler, Josephus Disputatio medica De 1674 01 24 Blasius Gott. 8 ZOOL XIII, 
symptomatibus 990 (29) 
frequentioribus tertia 
Butler, Josephus Disputatio medica De 16740200 Blasius Kiel 
symptomatibus 
frequentioribus sexta 
Campdomercus, Disputatio medica quarta 1695 11 30  Bernagie BL 1185.1.15.(39.) 
Joh. Jac. 
Clercquius, Jacobus Disputatio physica De 1663 04 25  Senguerdius LCPh 1216 Q 
anima rationali Log 32 
Clercquius, Petrus Disputatio De admirandis 16580515 Bie, de BL 531.1.3.(19.) 
coelorum 
Clercquius, Petrus Disputatio ‘sol tantulus 1658 06 03 Bie, de BL 531.1.2.(12.) 
quantus apparet esse (sic) 
Clercquius, Petrus Disputatio De Nilo prior 16580713 Bie, de BL 804.b.44.(8.) 
Clercquius, Petrus Disputatio De numero 1658 09 14 Bie, de BL 531.1.4.(6.) 


stellarum 
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Table (cont.) 
Responding Title of disputation Date Praeses Shelf mark 
student 
Clercquius, Petrus Disputatio physica De sceleto 16590100  Senguerdius LCPh 1216 Q 
septima et ultima Log 29 
Clercquius, Petrus Disputatio mathematica 16590219 Bie, de BL 531.1.31.(5.) 
De motu accelerato 
Clercquius, Petrus Disputatio mathematica 16581119 Bie, de BL 529.g.13.(14.) 
De echo 
Cloeck, P[etri] Disputationum physicarum 1651 0225 Senguerdius UBA: 2002 c 23-34 
F[ilius], Henricus quinta De coelo 
Cloeck, P[etri] Disputationum physicarum 1651 0322 Senguerdius UBA: 2002 c 23-36 
F[ilius], Henricus septima 
De elementis in ordine ad 
mistionem 
Cloeck, P[etri] Disputationum physicarum 1651 05 06 Senguerdius UBA: 2002 
F[ilius], Henricus duodecima c 23-41 
De meteoris aqueis et 
apparentibus 
Cloeck, P[etri] Disputationum physicarum 16510628 Senguerdius UBA:2002c23-46 
F[ilius], Henricus decima septima 
De anima sensitiva et sensu 
in genere 
Cloppenburgh, Disputatio philosophica 1663 06 13 Senguerdius LCPh 1216 Q 
Theodorus De materia Log 57 
Cloppenburgh, Exercitatio ethico-politica 1663 07 16  Klenckius UBA: Br. 510-2 
Theodorus decima sexta 
circa ius belli ac pacis 
Coeman, Sibertus Disputatio physica De motu 1658 09 11 Senguerdius LCPh 1216 Q 
secunda Log 15 
Coeman, Sibertus Disputatio mathematica 1658 10 19 Bie, de BL 537.g.32.(18.) 
Quantum aquae influat in 
mare et fluvio 
Coeman, Sibertus Disputatio mathematica 1658 11 16 Bie, de BL 536.f.10.(4.) 
De acus magneticae deviatione 
Coeman, Sibertus Disputatio mathematica 16590127  Bie,de BL 537.g.34.(26.) 
De nive et glacie 
Coep, Jacobus Exercitatio ethico-politica 1662 0403  Klenckius ULD Dissert.<> 
Nimidius decima sexta circa ius belli 46 (30) 
ac pacis 
Croese, Gerardus Quaestionum illustrium 1659 06 23 Bie, de BL 536.f.14.(26.) 
undecima 
De fulmine pars prima 
Croese, Gerardus ^ Disputatio logica De 16601110  Senguerdius LCPh 1216 Q 
aequivocis Log 66 
Cruse, Rudolphus Disputatio medica De angina 16670330 Blasius BL T.537.(25.) 
Wilhelmus 
Cyprianus, Disputatio anatomica De 1674 12 20 Blasius KMB 
Abrahamus corpore humano tertia 
Cyprianus, Disputatio philosophica De 167603 18  Raei, de Erl. 
Abrahamus interpretatione sive sermone 


duodecima 
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Table (cont.) 
Responding Title of disputation Date Praeses Shelf mark 
student 
Cyprianus, Disputatio philosophica De 1676 0321 Raei de Erl. 
Abrahamus interpretatione sive sermone 
decima tertia 
Danckerts, Disputatio logica De 16571121  Senguerdius LCPh 1216 Q 
Eduardus exceptivis Log 68 
Danckerts, Disputatio physica De ventis 16580916 — Senguerdius LCPh 1216 Q 
Eduardus Log 13 
Dell, Nicolaus Disputatio De pupilla 165807 06 Bie, de BL 537 £27.(17.) 
Dell, Nicolaus Disputatio De cane coelesti 16580727 Bie, de BL 531.1.4.(5.) 
Denyssen, Quaestionum illustrium sexta 1659 05 10 Bie, de BL 536.f.27.(20.) 
Dionysius De admirandis oculorum pars 
posterior 
Dillenburg, Joannes Disputatio compendii 1666 09 15 Blasius BL 1185.i.15.(12.) 
Wilhelmus medici tertia 
Dillenburg, Joannes Disputatio compendii 1666 1100 Blasius BL 1185.i.15.(16.) 
Wilhelmus medici septima 
Dillenburg, Disputatio compendii medici 16670100 Blasius BL 1185.1.15.(20.) 
Johannes undecima 
Wilhelmus 
Doornick, David Disputatio logica De materia 1676 0307 Bie, de Van Lennep, 123 
et forma 
Dop, Moesmannus Disputatio compendii medici 16660904 Blasius BL 1185.1.15.(10.) 
prima 
Dop, Moesmannus Disputatio De cometarum 1666 09 11 Bie, de UBA: Br. 510-7 
significato (sic; = -tu) 
Dop, Moesmannus Disputatio compendii medici 16661030 Blasius BL 1185.1.15.(14.) 
uinta 
Dop, Moesmannus Disputatio compendii medici 16661200 Blasius BL 1185.i.15.(18.) 
nona 
Dop, Moesmannus Disputatio De usu lienis 1667 06 Blasius BL 1185.1.15.(23.) 
secunda 22823 
Doreslaer, Quaestionum illustrium nona 1659 06 11 Bie, de BL 537.g.34.(3.) 
Johannes a De fluminibus pars prior 
Esch, Gerardus Selectarum disputationum De 16711128 Raei, de BL 521.e.4:5 
van der logica vulgari octava 
Esch, Gerardus Disputatio philosophica De 1672 03 30  Raei, de BL 1185.1.15.(32.) 
van der putrefactione 
Esch, Gerardus Disputatio medica De renibus 1672 05 07 Blasius BL 1185.i.15.(34.) 
van der 
Eversdyk, Michael Disputationum physicarum 16510211  Senguerdius UBA: 2002c 23-32 
tertia 
De qualitate, motu et tempore 
Eversdyk, Michael Disputationum physicarum 16510325  Senguerdius | UBA:2002c23- 37 
octava 
De generatione et corruptione 
Eversdyk, Michael Disputationum physicarum 16510513 — Senguerdius UBA: 2002 c 23-42 


decima tertia 

De minerabilus in genere; 
item de terris, succis et 
metallis in specie 
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Eversdyk, Michael Disputationum physicarum 16510705 Senguerdius UBA: 2002 c23-47 
duodevicesima 
De sensibus in specie 
Farreris, Positionum philosophicarum 16610706 Senguerdius LCPh 1216 Q 
Gisbertus de Decades duae Log 92 
Farreris, Disputatio anatomica De 16610711 Blasius BL 1185.i.15.(03.) 
Gisbertus de abdomine 
Farreris, Exercitiolum ethico- 16611222  Senguerdius LCPh 1216 Q 
Gisbertus de philosophicum De virtutibus Log 75 
homileticis 
Fellinger, Joannes — Dissertationum medicarum 166107 19 Blasius Kiel 
De triplici coctione posterior 
Fontaine, Johannes Decas quaestionum ethicarum 1655 0501 Senguerdius LCPh 1216 Q 
Log 78 
Friessem, Abr. van ‘Theses de materia prima sive 1681 1221 Raei,de Van Lennep, 124. 
natura corporis universim 
Fyten, Lambertus Disputatio physica De fulmine 166207 13 Senguerdius LCPh 1216 Q 
Log 9 
Ghyssen, Joannes Collegii ethici publici 16690921 Bie, de UBL QU. 
vander disputatio tertia Amsterdam GU 
Gódtke, Daniel Disputatio medica De 1663 01 Blasius BL 1185.i.15.(21.) 
structurae medullae spinalis — 27&28 
et inde provenientium 
nervorum 
Gódtke, Daniel Anatomica observata 1666 09 18 Blasius BL 1185.i.15.(09.) 
selectiora 
Grué, Philippus la ^ Disputatio physica De 1679 09 09  Raei, de UBL QU. 
materia et forma Amsterdam GU 
Haeck, Wilhelmus Disputationum ethicarum 1653 00 00 Senguerdius UBA: 447 G 8 
secunda 
Haeck, Wilhelmus Disputationum ethicarum 1653 0000 Senguerdius UBA: 447 G 8 
sexta 
Haeck, Wilhelmus Disputationum ethicarum 1653 00 00 Senguerdius UBA: 447 G 8 
undecima 
Haeck, Wilhelmus Disputationum ethicarum 1653 0000 Senguerdius UBA: 447 G 8 
decima sexta 
Haeck, Wilhelmus Disputationum ethicarum 1653 0000 Senguerdius UBA: 447 G8 
vicesima secunda 
Haeck, Wilhelmus Disputationum ethicarum 1653 0000 Senguerdius UBA: 447 G 8 
vicesima octava 
Haeck, Wilhelmus Disputationum ethicarum 1653 0000 Senguerdius UBA: 447 G8 
tricesima secunda 
Haeck, Wilhelmus Disputationum logicarum 165403 04 Senguerdius BN, Impr. [Rz-888 
octava De quantitate 
Hagha, Johannes Selectarum disputationum 1669 0000  Raei, de UBL Diss. A'dam 
De logica vulgari prima 
Hartoghvelt, Disputationum logicarum 16531210 Senguerdius BN, Impr. [Rz-916 


Johannes ab 


quinta 
De antepraedicamentis 
secunda 
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Hartoghvelt, Disputationum logicarum 165403 30  Senguerdius BN, Impr. [Rz-904 
Johannes ab duodecima 
De quatuor ultimis 
praedicamentis 
Hartoghvelt, Positiones miscellaneas 16540711  Senguerdius LCPh 1216 Q 
Johannes ab Log 85 
Haselbroeck, Disputationum physicarum 1653 01 15  Klenckius UBA: 1924 H 10-1 
Antonius prima 
De physicae natura 
Haselbroeck, Disputationum physicarum 1653 0503  Klenckius UBA: 1924 H 10-9 
Antonius nona De loco 
Haselbroeck, Disputationum 1653 10 00 Bie, de Herborn 
Antonius astronomicarum prima 
De cometis coelestibus 
Haselbroeck, Disputationum 16531222 Bie, de UBA: Br. 510-3-2 
Antonius astronomicarum tertia 
De motu commetarum 
(quae est ultima) 
Hees, Thomas Disputationum logicarum 16540131  Senguerdius BN, Impr. [Rz-910 
septima De substantia 
Hellingman, Selectarum disputationum 1669 10 23 Raei, de UBL Diss. A'dam 
Albertus De logica vulgari secunda 1669 
Hellingman, Disputatio philosophica de 1670 07 05 Raei, de UBL Diss. A'dam 
Albertus usu et abusu logicae 1670 
Hellingman, Disputatio philosophica de 167007 09  Raei, de UBL Diss. A'dam 
Albertus usu et abusu dubitationis 1670 
Henrici, Disputationum physicarum 16510128 Senguerdius | UBA:2002 c23-31 
Engelbertus secunda 
De quantitate et loco quam 
bono cum Deo 
Hoisingius, Disputatio logica De causa 16601124  Senguerdius LCPh 1216 Q 
Gerlacus efficiente Log 58 
Holles, Andreas Disputationum physicarum 16530712 _Klenckius UBA: 1924 H 
decima quarta 10-14 
De motus speciebus 
Homma, Disputatio logica De artibus — 1657 1010 Senguerdius LCPh 1216 Q 
Gualtherus sophistarum secunda Log 65 
Hooff ter Oye, Disputatio medica De 1666 00 00 Blasius BL 1185.i.15.(26.) 
Gysbertus van pleuritide 
Hooff ter Oye, Disputatio compendii medici 1666 10 09 Blasius BL 1185.i.15.(13.) 
Gysbertus van quarta 
Hooff ter Oye, Disputatio compendii medici 1666 12 04 Blasius BL 1185.i.15.(17.) 
Gysbertus van octava 
Hooft, Lucas Quaestionum illustrium tertia 1659 04 12 Bie, de UBA: Br. 510-5-2; 
De eclipsi paschali prior BL 531.1.6.(2.) 
Hooft, Lucas Quaestionum illustrium 16590703  Bie,de BL 536.f.16.(11.) 


decima quarta De orbe 
terrarum habitabili posterior 
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Hooft, Marcus Disputatio philosophica De 167307 01  Raei, de Er. 
interpretatione sive sermone 
quarta 
Hooft, Marcus Disputatio philosophica De 1673 07 08  Raei, de Erl. 
interpretatione sive sermone 
quinta 
Hoornenburgh, Quaestionum illustrium 16590412 Bie, de BL 531.1.6.(3.) 
Joachimus ab quarta De eclipsi paschali 
posterior 
Hoornenburgh Quaestionum illustrium 1659 07 14 Bie, de BL 1185.i.15.(02.) 
Joachimus ab decima sexta et ultima 
De sale posterior 
Hummelingius, Disputatio iuridica De 16550513  Rusius UBA: Br. 510-1 
Lubertus tutelis, super praecipuis ex 
tutelarum tractatu 
quaestionibus 
Iacobi, Lambertus ^ Disputatio logica Continens 16560503  Senguerdius LCPh 1216 Q 
positiones logicas Log 70. 
UBA: Br.510-12 
Keessel, Disputatio medica De colica — 1682 07 01 Blasius ANM 
Godofridus a passione 
Keiser, Disputatio physica De sceleto 1658 06 22 — Senguerdius LCPh 1216 Q 
Ludovicus de prima Log 23 
Keiser, Disputationum medicarum 16610524 Blasius Kiel 
Ludovicus de De Hydropa tertia et ultima 
Keiser, Disputatio physica De 16581203  Senguerdius LCPh 1216 Q 
Ludovicus de sceleto quarta Log 26 
Keiser, Disputationum medicarum 1661 05 23 Blasius Kiel 
Ludovicus de De Hydropa secunda 
Kerck, David Disputatio philosophica De 1675 03 27  Raei, de Frl. 
van der interpretatione sive 
sermone nona 
Kieboom, Disputatio medica De 1661 11 05 Blasius BN Th. Var. 390 
Adrianus a valetudine conservanda prima 
Kieboom, Disputatio medica De 1661 11 19 Blasius BN Th. Var. 390 
Adrianus a valetudine conservanda 
secunda 
Kip, Isaacus Disputationis physicae De 1660 12 17  Senguerdius LCPh 1216 Q 
mineralibus pars prior Log 37 
Kip, Isaacus Disputationis physicae De 16610110 Senguerdius LCPh 1216 Q 
mineralibus pars posterior Log 38 
Klenck, Georgius Disputatio philosophica 16470112  Klenckius Basel 
Super naturali 
Dei notitia 
Kriex, Gisbertus Disputatio physica De 16581219  Senguerdius LCPh 1216 Q 
sceleto sexta Log 28 
Kriex, Gisbertus Disputatio philosophica 16591000 Senguerdius LCPh 1216 Q 
Primam logicae partem Log 72 


complectens 
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Kriex, Gisbertus Disputatio philosophica 16591100 Senguerdius LCPh 1216 Q 
Secundam logicae partem Log 73 
complectens 
Kriex, Gisbertus Totius Ethicae compendium 16591210 Senguerdius LCPh 1216 Q 
duabus disputationibus prior Log 79 
Kriex, Gisbertus Totius ethicae compendium 16591219  Senguerdius LCPh 1216 Q 
duabus disputationibus Log 80 
posterior 
Kriex, Gisbertus Spicilegium variarum 166006 09  Senguerdius LCPh 1216 Q 
positionum ex agro Log 93 
philosophico passim 
collectarum 
Kuffeler, Disputatio mathematica 16581005  Bie,de BL 531.1.2.(11.) 
Ferdinandus quousque radii solares 
Achilles a reflectuntur a terra 
Kuffeler, Disputatio astronomica De 16590121 Bie, de BL 717.g.6.(23.) 
Ferdinandus systemate mundi 
Achilles a 
Lakeman, Nicolaus Disputatio physica De visu 16530219  Senguerdius UBA: Br.510-8 
Lamber, Samuel Disputationum ethicarum 1653 0000 Senguerdius UBA: 447 G 8 
tertia 
Lamber, Samuel Disputationum ethicarum 1653 0000 Senguerdius UBA: 447 G 8 
septima 
Lamber, Samuel Disputationum ethicarum 1653 00 00 Senguerdius UBA: 447 G 8 
duodecima 
Lamber, Samuel Disputationum ethicarum 1653 0000 Senguerdius UBA: 447 G 8 
decima septima 
Lamber, Samuel Disputationum ethicarum 16530718  Senguerdius UBA: 447 G 8; 
vicesima sexta BN, Impr. [Rz-901 
De virtutibus intellectualibus 
Laurentius, Jacobus Disputatio ethica De 1663 04 02 Senguerdius UBA: Br.510-17 
fortitudine 
Laurentius, Disputatio physica De 1658 05 18  Senguerdius LCPh 1216 Q 
Johannes fulmine Log 8, 
BN Imp. [Rz-900 
Laurentius, Exercitium philosophicum 1658 07 03  Senguerdius LCPh 1216 Q 
Johannes continens Log 55; 
Positiones ethicas et physicas BN, [Rz-909 
Leeuwen, Jacobus ^ Disputatio philosophica De 1675 03 30  Raei, de Frl. 
van interpretatione sive sermone 
decima 
Lense, Simon Disputatio logica Continens 1656 05 10 Senguerdius LCPh 1216 Q 
positiones logicas Log 71, 
UBA: Br.510-11 
Lense, Simon Disputationis physicae quinta 1656 0624 Senguerdius BN, Impr. [Sz-111 
et ultima 
De Basilisco 
Leo, Theodorus Disputatio physica 1653 09 16  Senguerdius LCPh 1216 Q 


Problematica 


Log 47 
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Leonarts, Johannes Disputatio physica De sceleto 16580710 Senguerdius LCPh 1216 Q 
tertia Log 25 
Leupenius, Paulus Disputationum physicarum 1653 01 27  Klenckius UBA: 1924 H 10-2 
secunda De causa efficiente 
corporum naturalium 
Listingh, Jeremias ^ Disputationum physicarum 1653 02 03 Klenckius UBA: 1924 
tertia De causa finali H 10-3 
Listingh, Jeremias ^ Disputationum physicarum 1653 05 10 Klenckius UBA: 1924 
decima De qualitate tactili H 10-10 
corporum naturalium 
Loosdrecht, Disputatio philosophica De 167407 07  Raei, de Frl. 
Nicolaas van interpretatione sive sermone 
septima 
Luyken, Adrianus Disputatio philosophica 1677 06 30 Raei, de Frl. 
De interpretatione sive 
sermone decima quarta 
Meekeren, Disputatio physica De 1658 0522 Senguerdius LCPh 1216 Q 
Michael a partibus corporis humani in Log 20 
genere 
Midlum, Disputatio iuridica De arbitris 1695 01 12 Broeck, v.d. UBA: Diss. D n 29 
Wilhelmus 
Johannes van 
Minuict, Johannes Disputatio philosophica De 167306 17  Raei, de Frl. 
interpretatione sive sermone 
tertia 
Mourcourt, Quaestionum illustrium 1659 06 24 Bie, de BL 536.f.14.(27.) 
Petrus de duodecima De fulmine pars 
posterior 
Muilman, Petrus Disputatio De qualitate 16790712  Bie,de UBA: O 99-128 
Neck, Johannes a Selectarum disputationum 1669 0000  Raei, de UBL Diss. A'dam 
De logica vulgari tertia 
Peregrinus, Petrus Disputationum ethicarum 1653 00 00 Senguerdius UBA: 447 G 8 
duodevicesima 
Peregrinus, Petrus Disputationum ethicarum 1653 00 00 Senguerdius UBA: 447 G 8 
vicesima quarta 
Peregrinus, Petrus Disputationum ethicarum 1653 10200 Senguerdius UBA: 447 G 8 
vicesima nona 
Pina, David Disputatio philosophica 167801 19  Raei, de Frl. 
De interpretatione sive 
sermone decima quinta 
Pina, David Theses medicae De apoplexia 1678 01 26 Blasius Erl. 
Pire, Johannes du Disputatio De magnete quae 16580126 Bie, de BL 536.f.10.(4**) 
est de eius 
ópOopopsoóeiGet 
Pire, Johannes du Disputatio philosophico- 16571219  Bie,de BL 529.g.13.(13.); 
mathematica BN Impr. [Vz-208 
De punctulo 
Querculus, Renatus Disputatio logica 16550113  Senguerdius LCPh 1216 Q 


Log 69 
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Quickelenburgh, Disputatio philosophica De 16740711  Raei de Erl. 
Ludovicus interpretatione sive sermone 
octava 
Quina, Carolus Dissertatio politica De 16620703 _Klenckius UBA: 2008 D 6 
civitatum mutationibus 
Raadt, Aegidius Disputationum ethicarum 1653 0000 Senguerdius UBA: 447 G8 
tertia 
Raadt, Aegidius Disputationum ethicarum 1653 00 00 Senguerdius UBA: 447 G8 
quinta 
Raadt, Aegidius Disputationum ethicarum 1653 00 00 Senguerdius UBA: 447 G 8 
octava 
Raadt, Aegidius Disputationum ethicarum 1653 0000 Senguerdius UBA: 447 G8 
undevicesima 
Raadt, Aegidius Disputationum ethicarum 1653 00 00 Senguerdius UBA: 447 G 8 
vicesima tertia 
Raedt, Alardus de Disputatio physica De 1659 07 08 Senguerdius LCPh 1216 Q 
ligamentis Log 31 
Raedt, Alardus de Disputatio physica De cometis 165809 04 Senguerdius LCPh 1216 Q 
Log 7 
Raedt, Alardus de Disputatio De retrogressu 16581110  Bie,de BI. 529.g.13.(15.) 
umbrae in horologio Achaz 
Reynst, Henricus Disputatio ethica De amicitia 16641129 Senguerdius LCPh 1216 Q 
Log 76 
Roscam, Disputationum physicarum 16510218  Senguerdius UBA: 2002 
Godefredus quarta De mundo c 23-33 
Roscam, Disputationum physicarum 1651 0401  Senguerdius UBA: 2002 
Godefredus nona c 23-38 
De mistione et temperamentis 
Roscam, Disputationum physicarum 1651 05 17  Senguerdius UBA: 2002 
Godefredus decima quarta c 23-43 
De lapidibus 
Roscam, Disputationum physicarum 1651 0708  Senguerdius UBA: 2002 
Godefredus decima nona De appetitu c 23-48 
sensitivo, loco-motiva, vigilia 
et somno 
Rouverius, Isaacus Disputatio physica De visu, 1654 12 02 Senguerdius LCPh 1216 Q 
nive et grandine Log 12 
Rudnicius, Miscellanea physica 166007 09  Senguerdius LCPh 1216 Q 
Christianus Log 50 
Ruysch, Henricus Disputatio medica tertia De 1694 04 10  Bernagie UBA: O 01-1668 
constitutione medicinae 
Sauchelle, Johannes Quaestionum illustrium 165906 17 Bie, de BL 537.g.34.(4.) 
decima De fluminibus pars 
posterior 
Schacht, Lucas Disputationum ethicarum 1653 0000 Senguerdius UBA: 447 G 8 
prima 
Schacht, Lucas Disputationum physicarum 1651 0427 Senguerdius UBA: 2002 
decima c 23-39 


De misti interitu 
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Schacht, Lucas Disputationum physicarum 1651 06 10 Senguerdius UBA: 2002 
decima quinta c 23-44 
De anima in genere 
Schacht, Lucas Disputationum physicarum 16510712 Senguerdius UBA: 2002 
vicesima et ultima c 23-49 
De anima rationali 
Schacht, Lucas Disputatio logica De 16520120 Senguerdius LCPh 1216 Q 
comparativis Log 67 
Schertser, Isaacus Disputationum logicarum 1656 11 11 Senguerdius BN, Impr. [Rz-890 
tricesima tertia 
De syllogismo expositorio et 
modali 
Schertser, Isaacus Disputationum logicarum 1656 12 13 Senguerdius BN, Impr. [Rz-911 
tricesima sexta et ultima 
De syllogismo dialectico 
Schertser, Isaacus Disputatio physica 1657 07 07  Senguerdius LCPh 1216 Q 
De coctione Log 16 
Schoonhoven, Disputatio physica De frigore 16520904 Senguerdius LCPh 1216 Q 
Johannes a pastu Log 17 
Schouten, Disputatio physica miscellanea 1669 00 00 — Raei, de UBL Diss. A'dam 
Gothofridus 
Schulerus, Carolus Disputatio De gravitate prior 1655 06 16 Bie, de Herborn 
Schultz, Exercitium medicum De 1666 07 16 Blasius BL 1185.i.15.(08.) 
Sigismundus calculo vesicae 
Segers, Lambertus Collegii ethici publici 16690717  Bie,de UBL QU. 
disputatio secunda Amsterdam GU 
Selyns, Henricus Disputationum ethicarum 1653 00 00 Senguerdius UBA: 447 G 8 
quarta 
Selyns, Henricus Disputationum ethicarum 1653 00 00 Senguerdius UBA: 447 G8 
nona 
Selyns, Henricus Disputationum ethicarum 1653 0000 Senguerdius UBA: 447 G8 
decima quarta 
Selyns, Henricus Disputationum ethicarum 1653 0000 Senguerdius UBA: 447 G8 
vicesima 
Selyns, Henricus Disputationum ethicarum 1653 0000 Senguerdius UBA: 447 G8 
vicesima quinta 
Selyns, Henricus Disputationum ethicarum 1653 0000 Senguerdius UBA: 447 G8 
tricesima 
Selyns, Henricus Disputationum ethicarum 1653 00 00 Senguerdius UBA: 447 G8 
tricesima tertia 
Selyns, Henricus Disputationum logicarum 165403 18 Senguerdius BN, Impr. [Rz-907 
nona De qualitate 
Selyns, Henricus Disputatio physica 16550120  Senguerdius LCPh 1216 Q 
Problematica Log 46 
Sena, Ludovicus Collegii logici publici 16690515  Bie,de UBL QU. 
disputatio tertia Amsterdam GU 
Senguerdius, Disputatio logica De 16601201  Senguerdius LCPh 1216 Q 
Wilhelmus syllogismo Log 62 


Arnoldus 
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Senguerdius, Disputationum physicarum 1661 03 23 Senguerdius LCPh 1216 Q 
Wilhelmus De lapibidus prima Log 39 
Arnoldus 

Senguerdius, Disputationum physicarum 1661 06 29  Senguerdius LCPh 1216 Q 
Wilhelmus De lapidibus secunda Log 40 
Arnoldus 

Senguerdius, Exercitationum medicarum 1661 07 06 Blasius Kiel; NLM 
Wilhelmus De humoribus prima 
Arnoldus De chylo 

Senguerdius, Disputationum physicarum 1661 07 12 Senguerdius LCPh 1216 Q 
Wilhelmus De lapidibus tertia Log 41 
Arnoldus 

Senguerdius, Disputationum physicarum 16611102 Senguerdius LCPh 1216 Q 
Wilhelmus De lapidibus quarta Log 42 
Arnoldus 

Senguerdius, Disputationum physicarum 16611207 Senguerdius LCPh 1216 Q 
Wilhelmus De lapidibus quinta Log 43 
Arnoldus 

Senguerdius, Disputationum physicarum 1662 0621  Senguerdius LCPh 1216 Q 
Wilhelmus De lapidibus sexta Log 44 
Arnoldus 

Senguerdius, Disputationum physicarum 1662 06 28 Senguerdius LCPh 1216 Q 
Wilhelmus De lapidibus septima et ultima Log 45 
Arnoldus 

Senguerdius, Exercitationum medicarum 1662 00 00 Blasius NLM 2035003 R 
Wilhelmus De humoribus secunda 
Arnoldus De sanguine prior 

Senguerdius, Exercitationum medicarum 1662 09 13 Blasius Kiel; NLM 
Wilhelmus De humoribus tertia De 2035002R 
Arnoldus sanguine posterior 

Senguerdius, Disputatio philosophica 1664 05 10  Senguerdius LCPh 1216 Q 
Wolferdus miscellanea Log 88 

Senguerdius, Positiones philosophicae 1664 10 22  Senguerdius LCPh 1216 Q 
Wolferdus miscellaneae Log 86 

Senguerdius, Disputatio physica De 16641217  Senguerdius LCPh 1216 Q 
Wolferdus remora prima Log 33 

Senguerdius, Disputatio philosophica 16650128  Senguerdius LCPh 1216 Q 
Wolferdus De causis Log 56 

Senguerdius, Disputatio logica De quarta 16650513 Senguerdius LCPh 1216 Q 
Wolferdus figura syllogisnorum Log 63 

Senguerdius, Disputatio compendii 1665 10 14  Senguerdius LCPh 1216 Q 
Wolferdus physicae prima Log 51 

Senguerdius, Disputatio compendii 1665 1209  Senguerdius LCPh 1216 Q 
Wolferdus physicae secunda Log 52 

Senguerdius, Disputatio compendii 16660113  Senguerdius LCPh 1216 Q 
Wolferdus physici tertia Log 53 

Senguerdius, Disputatio compendii 166605 19  Senguerdius LCPh 1216 Q 
Wolferdus physicae quarta Log 54 
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Sermes, Gerardus Disputatio medica De 16731218 Blasius Kiel 
symptomatibus 
frequentioribus secunda 
Sermes, Gerardus Disputatio medica De 16740200 Blasius Kiel 
symptomatibus 
frequentioribus quinta 
Silvius, Laurentius Disputatio medica De 1661 1203 Blasius Kiel 
calido innato 
Slicher, Antonius Collegii logici publici 1669 09 14 Bie, de UBL QU. 
disputatio quinta Amsterdam GU 
Smeth, Disputatio philosophica 167401 20  Raei, de Erl. 
Raimondus de De interpretatione sive 
sermone sexta 
Solinus, Samuel Disputatio medica secunda 1693 1205 Bernagie UBA: O 01-1667 
qua ostenditur medicinae 
progressus 
Stenonis, Nicolaus Disputatio physica De thermis 166007 08 Senguerdius LCPh 1216 Q 
Log 35 
Stuhlman, Disputatio medica De 1699 03 03  Bernagie BL 1185.115.(41.) 
Johannes vertigine 
Georgius 
Sweelingh, Disputatio physica De 16590129  Senguerdius LCPh 1216 Q 
Gerardus corpore humano Log 19 
Sylvius, Daniel Disputatio medica De causis — 1694 10 19 Bernagie ANM 
morborum secunda 
Targier, Joachimus Miscellanea philosophica 1685 03 17 _Raei, de UBA: O 99-1299 
Tatum, Johannes Selectarum disputationum 16711021  Raei, de BL 521.e.4.(4.): 
De logica vulgari septima 
Tulpius, Simon Disputatio physica De 1653 09 13  Senguerdius UBA: Br. 510-16 
tonitru et fulmine 
Ubelman, Johannes Disputatio logica De artibus 1657 10 03 Senguerdius LCPh 1216 Q 
sophistarum prior Log 64; 
UBA: Br. 510-13; 
BN Impr. [Rz-915 
Ubelman, Johannes Disputatio physica Continens 1657 1212 Senguerdius LCPh 1216 Q 
quaestiones Log 49 
Upwich, P. ab Theses de modestia et 16870114  Raei,de Van Lennep, 124. 
prudentia in philosophando 
Cartesii 
Uurlinx, Henricus Theses physicae De mundo 1661 09 12  Senguerdius LCPh 1216 Q 
[Uurlingius] Log 2 
Uurlinx, Henricus ^ Disputatio physica De 16611214  Senguerdius LCPh 1216 Q 
[Uurlingius] metallis Log 36 
Uurinx, Henricus Disputatio philosophica 16650114 Senguerdius LCPh 1216 Q 
[Uurlingius] Continens positiones Log 84 
miscellaneas 
Vaas, Josephus Disputatio philosophica De 1669 0000  Raei, de UBL Diss. A'dam 


Aboab 
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Gomarus, Franciscus 24, 50 

Gota, Nicolaia 348n 

Gothofredus, Dionysius 307 

Graeff, Cornelis de 86, 129n 

Graeff, Jacob de 129n 

Graeff, Pieter de 129n 

Graevius, Johannes Georgius 87-88, 
90-91, 95, 97, 101, 178n, 190n, 199, 
202n, 259, 262, 274, 363 

Graevius wife 87 

Grafton, Anthony xi, 211n, 363 

Granius, Johannes 117n 

’s-Gravesande, Willem 247 

Gronovius, family 78 

Gronovius, Johannes Fredericus 60, 
76n, 77, 81, 83n, 87-91, 168n, 190n, 
196n, 300n, 363 

Grotius, Hugo 16, 29, 37n, 47-48n, 
50-51, 53, 55-57, 59n, 86, 110, 
119-120n, 123-124, 127n, 128, 
129n-131n, 132-134, 151, 168n, 170n, 
176n, 177, 178n, 194n-195n, 235, 242, 
251n, 253n, 284-285, 286n, 287-288, 
299n, 302n, 331n, 357 


279n, 381 


INDEX 


Grotius' wife, see Reigersberch 

Groot, Hugo de, see Grotius 

Groot, Jacob de 124, 127n 

Groot, Johan de 124, 127n 

Groot, Pieter de 119, 123, 127n, 132, 
148n 

Groot, Willem de 47n, 119, 121n, 
123n, 124n, 130n, 132n, 235n, 302 

Grootenhuis, Jan ten 46 

Grué, Philippusla 381 


Gruterus, Jacobus 35, 37 
Gruterus Petri Filius, Isaac 94n, 189n 
Gudius, Marquardus 87-88, 90 


Guenellon, Peter 104n 
Gunther, Frederik 283n, 293n 
Gustafsson, see Leijonnufvud 


Haeck, Wilhelmus 

Haan, Galenus Abrahamsz de 

Hagha, Johannes | 243n, 381 

al-Haleb, Nicolaus Petri 64 

Hammerus, Erasmus 127n 

Hannibal 195n 

Haro, David de 129, 336n 

Hartmann, Adam Samuel 147, 168n 

Hartoghvelt, Johannes ab 234n, 237n, 
258n, 316n, 381 

Harvey, William 310, 312, 319 

Haselbroeck, Antonius 12n, 74n, 152, 
222n, 261n, 262n, 332n, 381-382 

Hees, Thomas 160n, 382 

Heesakkers, Chris xi, 15, 207 

Heiblocq, Johannes 171 

Heilersichius, Joannes 128 

Heinsius, Daniel 60, 76, 136, 146, 300 

Heinsius, Nicholas 6, 60, 75n, 79n, 
81n, 83, 88n, 89-90, 91n, 95n, 101n, 
178, 190n, 196n, 197n, 198-199, 202n, 
207n, 300n, 363 

Hellingman, Albertus 

Hemsterhuis, Tiberius 

Henninius, C.H. 326 

Henrici, Engelbertus 

Herod 337 

Hiero, king of Syracuse 

Hildanus, Fabricius 265 

Hippocrates 309, 312, 316, 318, 321, 
326 

Hobbes, Thomas 254 

Hobten Sr, Van 127n 

Hobten Jr, Van 127n 

Hoisingius, Gerlacus 238n, 339, 382 

Holles, Andreas 151, 152n, 332n, 382 

Homma, Gualtherus 238n, 382 


125n, 160n, 332n, 381 
335, 348 


244n, 382 
20, 99, 352 


332n, 382 


268, 378 
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Hooff ter Oye, Gisbertus 322, 382 
Hooft, Arnout Hellemans 29, 75n, 159, 
168n, 251n, 31, 126, 303, 315, 338, 


353, 402 
Hooft, Daniel 103 
Hooft, Lucas 341, 342n, 369n, 382 


Hooft, Marcus 382 

Hooft, Pieter Corneliszoon 13, 29, 47, 
49, 53, 160, 168n, 177, 205, 251n, 284, 
287 

Hoorn, Simon van 86, 407 

Hoornbeek, Johannes 80n 

Hoornenburgh, Joachimus ab 369n, 
382-383 

Horace 207-209 

Horne, Duke of 21 

Hortensius, Martinus 35, 36n, 42, 
55-59, 61-64, 67, 95, 115, 132, 135, 
139-140, 143, 171, 178, 180, 194, 
223, 232, 247, 250-255, 268-269, 272, 
289—291, 303, 352-253, 355-360, 365 

Hotman, Francis 302 

Hove, Maarten van den, see Hortensius 

Hudde, Johannes 98, 262, 343 

Hummelingius, Lubertus 302n, 383 

Huygens, Christiaan 74, 139, 252n, 
268, 271, 359 

Huygens, Constantijn 46n, 49, 66, 67n, 
75, 85, 86n, 117, 140, 145n, 159n, 
168n, 176n, 193n, 198, 212n, 247n, 
268n, 314n 


Iacobi, Lambertus 237n, 383 

Isendoorn, Gisbertus van 230, 242, 
274 

Isidore of Seville 186 

Israel, Jonathan 108, 359 

Israel, Menasseh ben 177, 212, 336 


Jacobi, see Iacobi 
Jacobsen Jensen, J.N. 163 


Janssonius, Johannes 153, 204n 
Job 279 
Jorink, Eric 53n, 217n 


Jorissen, Theodoor 12 

Joubert, Laurent 257 

Jove 81 

Jungius, Joachim 7n, 63n-64n, 69n, 
143n, 146n, 158n, 254n, 407 

Junius, Adrianus 65 

Junius, Franciscus 120n 

Junius F.F. [=Francisci Filius], 
Franciscus 40n, 58, 120n, 127n, 
128n 
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Junius F.N. [=Francisci Nepos], 
Franciscus 120n, 127n 

Jupiter (planet) 270 

Justinian, emperor 298 

Justinus 137, 172, 193 

Juvenal 207-208, 279 


Kant, Immanuel 187 

Keckermann, Bartholomaeus 
301 

Keessel, Godofridus a 383 

Keiser, Ludovicus de 154n, 160n, 383 

Kepler, Johannes 58, 250-251, 261, 
341-343 

Keuchenius, Robertus 85-88, 90, 94, 
101, 137, 141, 172, 180, 190n, 192, 
197-198, 218, 365 

Kieboom, Adrianus a 

Kip, Isaacus 383 

Kircher, Athanasius 89 

Klenckius, brother 

Klenckius, Georg 69, 340n 

Klenckius, Johannes 8, 18, 68-70, 
72-74, 80, 85-86, 94, 98, 115n, 134, 
136n, 143, 146-147, 151, 171-173, 
180-181, 220, 224-225, 232, 238, 
241-242, 255-256, 267, 272, 274, 276, 
285-291, 293, 303, 330n, 332, 336, 
340-341, 343, 353, 358, 365, 372, 
374-376, 379, 381-385, 390-391 

Klenkius, see Klenckius 

Knegtmans, Peter Jan xi, 16-17, 46n, 
118n, 131n, 168n, 333n 

Koerbagh, Adrianus and Johannes 356 

Koning, Jacob 11 

Kriex, Gisbertus 154n, 234n, 237n, 
240n, 252n, 277-278n, 280, 285n, 
317n, 338n, 340n, 360n, 366, 383-384 

Kuffeler, Ferdinandus Achillesa 384 

Kyper, Albertus 66-67, 308n, 314, 319 


233, 257, 


321n-322n, 383 


Labadie, Jean de 96 

Laertius, Diogenes 278 

Lakeman, Nicolaus 332n, 384 

Lambecius, Petrus 79n, 127n 

Lamber, Samuel 125n, 222n, 277n, 
332n, 384 

Lamzweerde, Jean Baptiste van 99, 
157, 347 

Lansbergen, Philip 56, 250-251 

Laud, William 52n, 142n, 169n, 
193n-194n 

Laurentius, Andreas 

Laurentius, Jacobus 
384 


316, 318 
26n, 173, 278n, 
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Laurentius, Johannes 130n, 260n, 
278n, 384 

Laurentius, Josephus 

Leao, Elias Juda 336n 

Le Clerc, see Clerc 

Lense, Simon 134n, 241n, 384 

Leonarts, Johannes 154n, 384 

Leeuwarden, Andreas van 131n, 335n 

Leeuwen, Gerbrandus van 95, 
105-107, 109-110, 173-174, 179, 
218-219, 292, 333, 336, 344-347, 354, 
365, 414 

Leeuwen, Jacobus van 384 

Leijonnufvud, Erik Gustafsson 127n 

Lennep, David Jacob van 10-12 

Lennep,Jacob van 12 

Leo, Theodorus 384 

Leti, Gregorio 107-109, 130 

Leupenius, Paulus 222n, 224n, 238n, 
332n, 384 

Limborch, Philippus van 
332-335, 348, 394 

100, 219, 266-269, 279, 325, 329, 372, 394 

Lindenbrogius, Fredericus 127n 

Lipsius, Justus 162-163, 283, 288, 362 

Listingh, Jeremias | 238n, 384-385 

Livia 174 

Livy 137, 202-204, 209 

Locke, John 104, 326n 

Longomontanus, Christianus Severinus 
58, 62n, 250 

Loosdrecht, Nicolaas van 385 

Louis xiv, king of France 87, 204-205, 
218 

Luyken, Adrianus 385 


52n, 176n 


124, 276, 


Machiavelli, Niccolo (and Machiavellism) 
276, 281-285 

Maestlinus, Michael 261 

Marnix, see Saint Aldegonde 

Martinius, Edward 126n 

Martinius, Franciscus 146 

Matthaeus, Antonius 7n 

Maurice, prince of Oranje 
297, 361 

Mazarin, cardinal 198, 206 

Medici, Cosimo III de’ 100 

Medici, Maria de’ 46, 141 

Meekeren, Job van 316-317, 319n 

Meekeren, Michaël van 316, 319n, 385 

Meibomius, see Meiboom 

Meiboom, Marcus 88-91, 94, 130, 
180n, 190n, 192, 198-199, 218, 365 

Menasseh, see Israel 

Mercury 67, 226, 304 


23, 140, 


INDEX 


Merula, Paulus 323 


Meursius, Johannes 42n, 48n, 52n, 
55n, 177n, 196n 
Meyden, L. van der 168n 


Meyer, Lodewijk 96, 357 

Midlum, Wilhelmus Johannes van 
307n, 385 

Milton, John 81 

Minerva 304 

Minuict, Johannes 385 

Morin, Etienne de, see Morinus 

Morinus, Stephanus 20, 95, 105-106, 
109-110, 136, 143, 173-174, 179, 205, 
212, 214-218, 279, 333, 354, 365 

Mornac, Antoine 307 

Morus, Alexander 79-85, 94, 134, 
141, 147-148, 171, 178, 180, 190, 192, 
196-197, 199, 218-219, 236, 365 

Mostaert, Daniel 148 

Moulin, Pierre du 82n 


Mourcourt, Petrus de 119n, 385 
Moses 216-217, 345 
Muilman, Petrus 245n, 385 


Musschenbroek, Jan van 247, 293 
Muyckens, Theodoor 309, 326 
Myle, Cornelis van der 40n, 51n, 53n 


Naglowice, see Rey de Naglowice 
att och Dag, Axel Thuresson 
eck, Johannes a 385 

eufville, Matthaeus de 131n 
euhusius, Reinerus 168n, 304n, 
epos, Cornelius 87, 137, 197 
ewton, Isaac (and Newtonian(ism)) 
247, 275, 293, 325, 355-356 
Nypoort, Willem van der 121n 


127n 


N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 





Obst, Inge 70n 

Odysseus 174, 208 

Oldenburg, Henricus 128n 

Orange, William of: see William the Silent 

Orange, Frederick Henry, see Frederick 
Henry 

Orange, Maurice of, see Maurice 

Orange, William 11 of, see William 11 

Orange, William mr of, see William ur 

Orville, Jacob Philip d' 4n, 10-11, 198n, 
209 

Osdorpius, Franciscus 119 

Ossa, see Richardson 

Otho, Ludovicus 127n 

Ovid 161, 174, 200n, 206, 191-192, 
208-209 

Oviedo, Francisco de 239 

Oxenstierna, family 126 
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Oxenstierna, Axel 118, 126n 
Oxenstierna, Erik 118, 126n 
Oxenstierna, G.B. 117n 
Oxenstierna, G.G.  117n 


Oye, see Hooff ter Oye 


246, 310, 327 
317 


Paracelsus, Theophrastus 

Paraeus (Paré), Ambrosius 

Parmenides 253 

Pauw, Michiel 128n 

Peacham, Henry 117 

Pedius, see Voetius 

Peereboom, Jacob and Jan 

Pell, John, see Pellius 

Pellius, Johannes 61-64, 67, 75, 143, 
171, 254-255, 355, 365 

Peregrinus, Petrus 125n, 385 

Perizonius, Jacobus 102, 210, 218, 359 

Pétau, see Petavius 

Petavius, Dionysius 146 

Petit, Jacob Le 139 

Petri, see Haleb 

Petronius Arbiter 174, 195n, 208 

Petty, William 62n, 254n 

Petzolt, Ludovicus 131n 

Petzolt, Sebastian 335n 

Philip IL, king of Spain 22, 109 

Pilate, Pontius 337 

Pina, David 243n, 336, 385 

Pina, David Sarphati de 336 

Pire, Johannes du 348n, 385 

Pitcairn, Archibald 325 

Plato 186, 224, 231, 248, 279-280, 282, 
339 

Plempius, Vopiscus Fortunatus 
318 

Pliny the Elder 

Pliny the Younger 

Ploos van Amstel, Adriaan 

Plutarch 279 

Poelenburg, Arnoldus 
332-334 

Pol, Herman van der 46 

Poll, Joannes van de 103 

Pompeius Trogus 137 

Pontanus, Johannes Isaacus 
368n 

Postel, Guillaume 

Prometheus 340 

Ptolemy (and Ptolemaic) 

Puteanus, see Dupuy 

Pythagoras 224, 248-249, 339 


131n 


316, 
264, 302n 

137, 204, 282, 284n 
168n 


124, 213n, 


176n, 
211n, 213 


249-250, 261 


Querculus, Renatus 240, 246, 385 
Quickelenberg, Ludovicus 385 
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Quina, Carolus 286n 
Quina IV, Carolus 286-287n, 340n 
Quintilian 163, 203, 276n 


125n, 332n, 385-386 
109, 161n, 205n, 216, 


Raadt, Aegidius 

Rabus, Pieter 
233 

Raedt, Alardus de 74, 154n, 242n, 
261n, 263n, 318n-319n, 386 

Rademaker, Cor 15-16 

Raei, Johannes de 8, 18, 20, 73-74, 93, 
95, 97-98, 102, 104-105n, 109-110, 
157n, 172n, 173-174, 179, 219, 225, 
230-232, 241-247n, 269-273, 275, 
279, 288, 291-293, 325, 328, 334, 336, 
343-344, 347-348, 352, 354, 356, 363, 
365, 376, 378-385, 387, 389 

De Raei's wife 98 

Ralamb, Cl. 127n 

Ramus, Petrus 129, 233-234, 236-237, 
240, 242-246, 291, 361-362 

Rau, see Ravius 

Ravenstein, Joannes 153 

Ravius, Christianus 64-68, 146, 
212-215, 359, 365 

Regius, Henricus 71, 98, 170 

Reigersberch, Maria van 128, 132 

Reneri, Henricus 71, 121, 123, 256, 294 

Reneri ab Oosterga, Cyprianus 170 

Rey de Naglowice, Alexis 126-127n 

Rey de Naglowice, Andreas 126-127n 

Reynst, Henricus 386 

Rhenferdius, Jacobus 

Rhodius, J. 90n 

Richardson, Anthony Ossa- 
216n, 270n 

Richelieu, cardinal 

Richter, G.A. 128n 

Rieuwerts, Joannes 153 

Rijckwaert, Justus 127n 

Riccioli, G.B. 261 

Rivet, André 72, 133n, 192n-193n 

Roest, Bernard 332n 

Roscam, Godefredus 386 

Roue, Joannes 128n 

Rouverius, Isaacus 258n, 264n, 267n, 
386 

Rudnicius, Christianus 

Rülz Johan 129n 

Rülz]r 129n 

Rusius 75n 

Rusius, Albertus Ketwich 70n, 61, 64, 
66-68, 75, 77, 94, 146, 159, 171, 
180-181, 299, 302, 322n, 365, 383 


213n 
xi, 203n, 


141, 198 


118-119, 386 


INDEX 


Rusius's first wife 75n 

Rusius's second wife: see Vogelaer, 
Maria de 

Rutgersius, Winand 60n, 300n 

Ruysch, Henricus 325, 386 

Ruyter, Michiel de 141 

Ryckius, Th. 100n 


Sadler, John 53n, 62n, 63n, 254n 

Saint Aldegonde, Marnix of 205 

Salmasius, Claudius 4n, 47, 66n, 67n, 
69n, 77n, 79n, 80-83n, 85n, 91, 94n, 
117n, 128n, 136, 301, 314 

Sassoferrato, Bartolo de 302 

Sauchelle, Johannes 386 

Saumaise, see Salmasius 

Sautyn, Nicolaus 103 

Sarrau, see Sarravius 

Sarravius, Claudius 79n, 80 

Scaliger, Joseph 211, 362 

Scaliger, Julius Caesar 264, 272, 290 

Scanderus, David 36-37, 227, 294 

Schacht, Lucas 125n, 234n, 239, 
386-387 

Schaep, Gerard 66-67, 69, 85-86, 94, 
115n, 306, 314 

Schallbruch, Johannes Theodorus 20, 
99, 109, 125, 245-246, 352 

Scheffer, Johan 91, 199n 

Scheinerus, Christoph 341 

Schertser, Isaac 134n, 238n, 241n, 257, 
258n, 317, 318n, 332n, 387 

Schonk, Daniel 139n 

Schook, Martinus 230, 242, 257, 294n 

Schoonhove, Johannes 222n, 257n, 
316n, 387 

Schouten, Gothofridus 387 

Schulerus, Carolus 387 

Schultingius, Abraham 76n 

Schultz, Sigismundus 387 

Schupp, Balthasar 145, 146n 

Schuurman, Anna Maria van 144 

Schuyl, Florentius 71, 294 

Scott, Balthasar 103 

Scotus, Johannes Duns 
295, 342-343 

Scriverius, Petrus 46 

Segers, Lambertus 198n, 279n, 342, 
387 

Seldenus, Johannes 63n 

Selyns, Hendrik 10-13, 84n, 86n, 
125n, 160n, 222n, 234n, 245n, 332n, 
387 

Sena, Ludovicus 


235-236, 248, 


74n, 241n, 242n, 387 


INDEX 


Seneca the Younger 264, 266, 280, 282 

Senguerdius, Arnoldus 8, 10-12n, 18, 
68-73, 80-81, 92, 94, 98, 124-125, 
134, 136, 143, 151, 153-154, 158, 160, 
171-173, 180-181, 220, 222n, 
223-225, 228-230, 232, 234, 235n, 
236, 238-242, 246, 255-261, 263, 
265-267, 269, 272, 274, 276-277, 279, 
285, 287-291, 293-295, 303, 306, 
315-320, 327, 332, 336-338, 340, 343, 
352, 353, 355-356, 365, 372-373, 
376-392 

Senguerdius, Wilhelmus Arnoldus 70n, 
73, 234n, 239, 258, 317, 321, 387-388 

Senguerdius, Wolferdus 12n, 73, 234n, 
237n, 238-239, 255-256n, 258n, 261n, 
278, 285n, 292, 293n, 338n, 388 

Senkward, see Senguerdius 

Sennertus, Daniel 327 

Serenus, Quintus 197 

Sermes, Gerardus 388 

Servet, Michel 317 

Seullijn, Samuel 165n 

Seville, see Isidore 

Shaw, Joseph 315n 

Silvius, Laurentius 389 

Six, Diederik 102 

Six, Jan 101 

Sixtus V. 109 

Skippon, Phillip 107, 137, 143, 145n, 
147, 158n, 172, 174, 181, 241n 

Skytte, Bengt 126n 

Skytte, family 118, 126, 131 

Skytte, Gustav Adolf 126n 

Skytte, Jacob 126n 

Skytte Sr, Johan 118n, 120, 126n, 131n 

Skytte Jr, Johan 126n 

Skytte, Lars 120, 126n, 127n 

Sladus, Cornelis 70n 

Sladus Jr, Matthaeus 133 

Slicher, Antonius 190n, 199n, 214, 
241n, 342, 389 

Slisser, Johannes Fredericus 

Slupecki, family 126 

Slupecki de Konary, Feliks 

Slupecki de Konary, Florian 

Slupecki [de Konary], Georgius 

Slupecki de Konary, Jerzy 126n 

Slupecki de Konary, Krzystof 38n, 
40n-41n, 126n, 236n 

Slupecki de Konary, Mikolay 

Smeth, Raimondus de 389 

Smetius, Johannes 80 

Snellius, Rudolph — 78, 250 


129n 
126n 


126n 
126n 


126n 
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Snellius, Willebrord 77 
Snippendael, Johannes 
314-315, 358, 365 
Socrates | 227, 231, 249 
Soeten, Matthias 139 

Solinus, Samuel 325n, 389 

Solms, Amalia van 144n 

Solon 142 

Sorbiére, Samuel 146 

Spanhemius Sr, Fredericus 61, 79, 80 

Spanhemius Jr, Fredericus 414 

Spiegel, Adrianus van den 316, 318 

Spinniker, Adrianus 131n, 335 

Spinoza, Baruch de (and Spinozist/-ism) 
19, 74, 96, 153, 205, 243-244, 
271-272, 285, 292, 356 

Steenbergh, Elias van 180n 

Steno, Nicolaus 13n, 93, 118n, 264, 
320-321, 389 

Stensen, Niels, see Steno 

Stevin, Simon 268 

Stuart, Adam 98 

Stuart, Mary (11) 141, 279 

Stuhlman, Johannes Georgius 389 

Sturm, Johannes 34, 361, 362n 

Sturm, Leonhard Christoph 147 

Suárez, Francisco 238, 294-295 

Superbus, see Tarquinius 

Surck, Anton van 299 

Surenhuis, Wilhelmus, see Surenhusius 

Surenhusius, Guilielmus 212, 214, 218 

Swammerdam, Jan 252, 327 

Swart, Eustachius 55, 189n 

Sweelingh, Gerardus 317n, 319n, 389 

Sylvius, Daniel 389 

Sylvius, Fredericus 129n 

Szydlovius, see Szydlowski 

Szydlowski 133 


66-67, 91, 94, 


Tacitus, Publius Cornelius 287 

Targier, Joachimus 244n, 271, 272n, 
389 

Tarquinius Superbus, Lucius 195 

Tatinghoff, J.F. 160, 241n, 335, 336 

Tatinghoff, M.F. 160, 241n, 335, 336n 

Tatum, Johannes 389 

Terence 205 

Tertullian 195 

Theissen, J.S. 77, 80, 108 

Themis 153 

Theunisz, see Antonides 

Thomas, see Aquinas 

Thou, Jacques-August II du 83 

Thuresson, see Natt och Dag 
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Timpler, Clemens 238 

Tirion, see Tyrion 

Toledo, see Toletus 

Toletus, Franciscus 339 

Tollius, Alexander 77 

Tollius, C. 65 

Trajan, emperor 204 

Triglandus, family 78 

Tulp, Simon  265n, 266n, 389 

Tulp, Nicolaas 95, 99n, 165, 312-314 

Tyrion, Christoffel 131n, 335n 

Ubelman, Johannes 214n, 234n, 238n, 
348n, 389 

Upwich, P. ab 389 

Ussher, James 64, 142n 

Uurlingius, see Uurlinx 

Uurlinx, Henricus 237n, 238n, 239n, 
272n, 278n, 280n, 285n, 317n, 338n, 
339n, 389 

Uytenbogaert, Johannes 47n, 48n, 52n 

Vaas, Jospehus Aboab  271n, 336n, 
389 

Valckenier, Gillis 88 

Varenius, Bernardus 
143, 146, 158 

Vatablus, Franciscus 257 

Veelen, Abraham 131n 

Vejaranus, Franciscus 260n 

Velingius, Abdias 30, 34 

Velozino, Isaacus 336n, 390 

Vennius, Hermannus 26n, 277-278, 
390 

Verbeeck, Otto 73n, 154-155, 269n, 
390 

Verduijn, Abraham  131n, 335n 

Vergil 29n, 100, 146n, 210, 242 

Veris, Melchior 348n, 390 

Verspreet, Abraham  234n, 237n, 278n, 
390 

Veryard, Ellis 147 

Vesalius, Andreas 310, 317-318 

Veslingius, Joannes 319n 

Vinci Leonardo 310 

Vinnius, Arnoldus 302 

Vlacq, Adriaan 85n 

Vlacq, Joannes 222n, 332n, 390 

Vliet, Jan van 75n 

Voetius, Daniel 

Voetius, Gisbertus 36-37, 42, 72n, 96, 
144-145, 259, 295, 334, 344, 347, 357, 
362 

Vogel, Cornelius de 


63-64, 68-69n, 


319, 390 


INDEX 


Vogelaer, Daniel de 74n 

Vogelaer, Maria de 75n 

Vogelsangh, Reinier 96 

Volder, Burcher de 74, 99, 292, 406 

Vondel, Joost van den 46, 53 

Vonk, Hugo 9, 103, 305n, 307n 

Voorst, JJ. 11 

Vorstius, Conrad 50-51, 129, 336n 

Vos, Henricus  133n, 335n, 420 

Vos, Johannes 390 

Vossius, Cornelia 53, 60 

Vossius, Dionysius 40, 52, 120, 175 

Vossius, Elisabeth 52, 118, 120, 175 

Vossius, Franciscus 53, 60, 300 

Vossius Jr, Gerhard 53 

Vossius, Gerardus Johannes 3-4, 6, 
8-9, 15-16, 18, 21n, 23n, 29, 31, 33n, 
37n, 38, 40-42, 46-69, 75-80, 84, 93, 
94n, 95, 98, 110, 115-121, 123-124, 
126, 127n, 128-129, 131-135, 142, 
143n, 145-146, 148, 162-163, 168n, 
169-172, 175-178, 180, 185, 189-197, 
202-203, 208, 210, 212, 218, 220, 
227, 233, 236n, 251, 253n, 254, 275, 
276n, 299n, 300, 302, 314, 330, 331n, 
332, 336-337, 352-353, 355, 357-359, 
362-363, 365, 368n 

Vossius, Isaac 6, 15, 53, 65, 67, 69, 77, 
78, 80, 82-83, 89, 94, 115n, 143, 178, 
181, 196, 217n, 359, 363 

Vossius, Johanna 53 

Vossius, Johannes 53, 142n 
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